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• ' .chapter 1 ^ 

■ < . ■ f 

* . . OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY • ' • 

y- How many people get the jobs tlvey vMint? Who gets the most ckealrable Jobs 
1« fociety? T(?- what Extent are • th^. handicaps or advantages of parenjts passed 
on to their children? Just hoV do people end up where the'^ do in sotfietyi.and 
how "do they feel, about- it? Such qUfe^tions have been of concern tb phlloajTl^ih^f 8 
academics, politlciaTis, and workers for centuries, because tl^e way"a society 
staffs i^s division of labor affects. the productivity and .stability of a 
society. • This process has been of -^cdncern also because it^resultsr in ^s^ome 
workers having satins fying and' well-paying Jobs but others ntft.xWe have seen 
lively debates on these issues with. recent books such ^s Who Gets , Ahead 

■ ■■ ■ • ■ . . 

(Jencjcfl & Barttett;. 1979) , Schooling in Capita list Ameylca -fBowles '& Glntls, 

- ' ' ■ > • ■■ . 

1975) > and The DeclininR Slsnjficance of Race (Wilaon^j^l^^S) . 



VievMrbf Occupations and* Success 

— 3F : — ^ lA ' : — 

)ira;l4€sr^ble 



,Spclal scientists have devoted coifV^er^ble effort to discovering yhat 
makes one jo)> better than another and to .explairting why some people get good 
jpbs whereas qthers do not. These, ei^planat ions depend, howeVer,,on what is 

considered a ^ood job., * SociMogists have generally assumed that there is 

J i ' ' ^ J ' ■ . ^ 

a shf^rad public standard for<det,ermining what a good job is and' they cite 

the high correlations* between occupational prestige, ratings made ^at different 

' • ■ ' ' ■ - f ■ . . . " 

times arfd by different social gr^oups as evidence '•supporting this assumption. 

'a good, ^ob" Is one that is prestigious or that' pays well. Jobs that are ^ 

prestigious dre usually ulso ec^onomically rewarding, so a unidlmensi'onal 
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8(:atu8 scale Is u)?od to. rank occupations. The occupational world Is se&n 98 
a ladder, good occupations being high on the ladder and difficult , to roach^ 
\ All people compete to rise on the ladder, but only those' with th^ best resources 
^ are likely to reach the highest rung^. - Research bn occupational achievement 
. ^ l^as therefore focused on Mlscovering which res6uro«s--such as education, 
lftCe^l4gence "arid fioctal^ background--attr most Important and just how people 
c^onyert their resources into occupational std^ljs and income (Duncan, Featherman 
anJ Dun^|Uti::::i^t72 i and Ha(rSer, 19^5; Mincer 1974) • 

^ ' • • ' ; 

Few people would^ denj^ tliat income and occupational status lire 'Important 

* " *■ 

I r ■ • ■ , ...... 

lnHi*edient8 for a desirnble arid satisfying j^ob, but either job attributes also 

J 

affect the quality of ItTe a worker ei^periences . Indeed, sociology is begin- 
ning to tujrn away from,,a unidimensional view of Jobs. Vocational psycho ^pgi^ts 
of 'the' trait- fixator tradition have cojicentrated on some of these other dttri- 
butes. They see Jobs differentiated not only by the level of skills required, 
but also by the types of skills required"-attention to detail^ persuasiveness, 
creativity, and interpersonal skills. Th^r c lassif ications />rganlf:e occu- 
<pations irtto groups primarily According to activities performed and worker 
' traits required rather than according to their socioeconomic rank. Similarly, 
workers are seen as having different traits and. abilities, and preferring 
dif|efent types of work. Job satisfaction and performance depend on getting . ^ 
a job that matches or iff congruent with one's Interests and competencies. 
ToSaj^ny vocational psychologists, then, a good job is one thatN(iatches the 
interests and skilU of the worker, and what i^ good for onfe worker may not 
be for another. Likewise, a worker who is good at one job may not be' good 

at 'another even though the two jobs may 1 require the same level of general ' 

0' . 

,-.-jAfaimy.^.W(trkprA.Jira4flfLSmmd..tj?-.§-^e^^ emplbyerff are 
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aasumecf^to seek employees congruent with Che requlrenwnts of thetr Job openlnji^s. 



Although t4ie »Qciolpg}.c^l and. psychological approaches bpth ask the sapw 
)road questlon--Why arei some wbrke pis suctessful and others riatT-'-each asks, 
ai\d answers, tfie question- a different way. Sociologists divide t>ie world 
Into socioeconomic levels and ask how people arp distributed to different , 

. . • . • \ ' . . i ' ' . ■ ■ 

levels. In contrast', vocational psychologists divide the occupational ^o¥ld 
primarily accorciing to .fy\icffonHl kind",of work. * They aj^k what kinds of .people 
choose and adjust b.e^t * toi different occ.upational fields.. ^ The sOclologioal 
approach stresses the barriers tjiat people face In movij^g up the occupational 



. ladder; the psychological , approach examines the processes by which paqple m^ke , . 

■ ■' ^ ■ , 

impljpment, and adjust to their choices for .different kinds of work. ^ 

, Both>,#p{<roaches are vitnport^nt ' in explaining *jwhy people end i4p with . 
different occupations; but the two traditions continue to develop separately, 
"stressi-nB different Issues and Ways of looking at the occupatioTiia.l world. These 
• differences can be summari«ed by saying that 'Sociologists fodus on \ertical 

•differences among jobs and psychologists on horizontal dif fferences . • And it \ v 
often appeals as if the' t;wo disciplines were studying different endg of the 
'same aniihal but were unable to either comprehend or &te« ythe relevance of what 
^ ,the* other has learned. , . ' ^ ; ^ - . / 

^ , One objective of this volume is*to mdke a qase for using both dimensions ^ ^ 

of jobs when studying* career development. This contributfes ,to a better undern 

* * • ♦ ^ f * ■ ♦ . * ^ ' ' ' ^ <• 

standing of' career development , both- because the' disciplines hav« mubh"^ 

information to -share i^- a comiaon rl^nguage can be developed an^ also^because 

: • ^ :< ' ' ' ^ : 

* the mating qf two, very different views of career development is bounH to ' . 

V produce hybrid vigor inithe field. Calls for interdisciplinary approaches ^ 

( ^ are always lauded, though less ojEteh foLLQitf^Li^-mt^^ 
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' . • ; • / ' 

offspring are likely to be rejected by both parents. 

- Views of Change ^and DevGlapnieut in Careers . , 

Neither X>f Hshe approaches to career research just de8ciM.bed has much to 

aj^y about dev.elopment and change In careers. Thre* types of change can be 

Identified th^t affect career deve lopment t ^(a) changes in Jobs and behavioc 

that occur as people mature and ag§ "Xdevelopmental^hanges) , (b) cultural 

• changes that alter opportunities artti attitudes of people born at dlfferettt 

times In history (cultural change resulting In cohort differences) , ancj (c) 

, changes in the environment that affect the opportunitie^s and behavior of many ' 

people* currently in the labor market (differences because jof period In timn^ 

that m^y affect many cohorts or ages). Some vocational psychologists, 

particularly those Identlfylf^g with the developmental theories in that field 
* * » 

(Sup^r, .1963; Krumboltz, et al, 1978), stress the importance pf developmentaX 
^ processes -but they have produced little empirical work-. ^ Sociologists have 
be^ concerned with cultural changes and how they affect mo^llty chdijbe?, 
^ » * but th^ Interest In cultural Qhange^ seems Incidental to mosft current work in 
that 'field. Other sociologists are trying^to g>rapple with the problems of 

. ■ . «... 

' . . Studying -job change duiring careers by Identifying "career lines*' (Spilefman, 
* *-1977) or using MarlOov models (Sor^son , 1977) , bu't as yet little descriptive 
■ * information about career, development available^, Faw si^ciologists (Wins- 

' ^- borough, 1975)^ hjve tried bp examine all tliree type's of change simultaneously. 

- A^distinctive feature of this volume i^* tlie ^effort to st^«idy change , all 

three types of change* The results are largely descriptive, bat they represent 
• a serious^ effort to capt;ute the dynamics of career development. This emphasis 



] 



V 

% 



on dyna^ilcs alters the questions stated on the first page. cannot content 
^ur4»alv^-^44;h^^fUie.~-queAtl£ ivoi: at a.Ll_ . 
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clear that we can say people ''end up'' anywhere. Although environments can be 
unchanging and career stability does increase/with age, many pefople may keep 



iase/with 
^menfts in 



moving throughout 'their careers. And movemenfts in e^rly carfebr may be impor- 
tant "in 'cJetennininij the direfctiorf,a worker eventually heads irt, 

. 7 - " / ' * 

The emphasis here on the clifferent types of change als6 points to the 
impartanoe of paying attent^ion^, to people^'s social and econc^ic environments _ , 
and how these environments change over time. Once agairt, both approaches des- 
cribed above are still weak in the study of environments. Both have focusfed 

primarily on the attributes of individuals that . aifeec A career development and- 

* * \ 

aiTQ only beginning to survey the environment for its ro^le in shaping careers 

* ' \ 

development. ^ ' \ • s ' ^ 

. \ ■ ^ J ^ . 

" Having said that^his volume focuses, on two peglected topics, the study 



of change and, of environments , I should caution the reader- that I am somewhat 
restricted in my. ability ta measure both because of the nature of tl>e survey ♦ 
data^I have relied on. ,But survey data typically allow more examination of 

these issues than has usually been undertaken. And", of course, theoretical 

ft 

speculation is not bounded by the availibility of data, ^ / 

Issues Examined in This V.olume 
The following^ paragnij^hs preview the issues dealt with in each chapter^ 
to^ follow. 

f -V 

0 ^ 

chapters 2 and 3 present the theoretical background of this study. 

Chapter ,2 reviews t|ie major aplproaches to.,career development in sociology 

<> 

'and psycho logy- -t|ie status attainnjent and the congruence models"and it sho\*8 
• - ' * " . 

the value of iritegrating tKem for a fuller understanding of career development. . / 

Chapter 3 outlines how the. two approaches can be combined and it provides 

an _inte grate d mode 1 _of .ca r^^^ t e^Sm.lMn^ -/ — ^ 



10 ^ 




chapters 4, 5, and 6 review measurement and analysis Issues— how to measure 
occupations, what Jth», survey data used In this study are like ^ and hdw to 

study chauge and development. Chapter 4 describes the development and validity 

> 

of the occupational status and the occupational fieid classifications that are 
badlc to , respectively , the Status attainment and congruence models of career 
developments IThls chapter then shows how they can be combiaed into a single 
statusr field ^cheme and it provides evidence for the validity of this multi- 
dimensional occupational classification. Chapter 5 desc ribt s the National 

LoKlgitudlnal Survey data on which this volume is based, including the survey's 

' ' ' * * 

strengths and wea)<nesseiS, Chapter 6 exattnines to what extent age ^dlf ference^d 

in career outcomes are the result of cohort as well as developmental differ- 
ences. 

The. next three chapters describe patterns of career outcomes : the 
employratent status and kinds of work held at different ages (Chapter 7), the 

occupational aspirations men have at different ages and how similar they are 

. « * * 

to the jobs men actually hold (Chapter 8), and the extent to which earlier 

.aspirations and jobs determine later jobs held (Chapten,9). ?Che approach 
taken in this volume is unusual because of its description of careers in 
multidimensional terms-.-according to both field and status of work--and 
because of its emphasis on comparing what men get to what they want. ^ The 
major #questi6hs of these chapters are ''What kind of worl^ do men want, do they 
get it, and how do they react if they do not have the kind of work they 
prefer?** Racial differences receive careful attention, e.g. **Do black men 
less often get* the kind of work they prefer than do whites?" 
J^ "" The next two chapters explore the determinants of career outcomes-'- 

^.Chapter 10 focusing on family and personal background variables that are 



a|80cldted with entering different fields and IqveTTof^ wo.tk , and Chapter 
tocusing'on the^nfluence of educational and economic ''env I ronments; • / 

• i * ' 

f » 

, . The final twQ chapters^ review the theoretical and practical implications 
of the stiidy^ Chapter 12 poi\it8 out how taking account of fi^ld of worl^ points 
to new directiorts for sociological studies/of social stratif tx:at.ion. Chapter 
13 argues, thiit vocational theorists and* cpuusalors. must pay more attention tor 
the ways in which social and ecdnomii environments limit occupational choices 
and opportunitiee » This final cl^pter ^Isa suggests particular fields of 
work that provide ^gbod opportunities fjiir minority nlin. In short, these final 



- chapters ar^ue that the iftajor psych/logical and sociological views of career 
^^development can be combined tq|^creatV,a more comprehensive^ mode 1 of deve lopmen4i- 
aymodel that also provides pracitical/ assi$tatice tb^. counselo^^ * • ^' 

^clierits. 
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'/ . TWO (iAREER DEVgLOPMENT MODELS 'OF THE LA^T DECADfe 



Most' career deV'elopment.f^ese/roh of tKe last^ecacle reflcypts one of two- . 

appT'oaches.^ The most popular sociological 'modeA^ -are. re|||(l^r^d >^ th6 . 

, , ■ • • • 

status attainment models. The psychological models which have generated the- 
mos^ research are referred to here as the congruence Or person-Job matching 

This chapter describes each o£ these approaches. This review demonstrates 

qalt-e clearly that the two approaches appear to have, little In common because 

they are" concerned with different topics and reflect different views of man 

and,^q^^ I then review the ^reasons I originally pursued an integration of 

these two disparate approaches, Fin&llyi I present a point by point comparison 

J - - ■ 

of what I see as the fundamental assumptions of the two approaches. This 

exercise shows clearly why the two apjproaches rarely intetact. Fundamental 

V 

assumptions are dramatically different-- though not necessarily Inconsistent • * 
Having laid' out thqse basic assumptions, the relation of the two fiy[)jproache8 
to each^other becomes much clearer and ways \^ integrating the two are 
suggest ed. ^ 

* The two approaches and the basic assiJmptions are presented in a 

" c 

simplified manner for purposes of illustration. 'There is no such consensus 
within either approach and I do^not expect that all adherents would accept 
mv characterization. These two descriptions do, however, represent the 
iaodal tendencies within each approach* ' ^ 
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Status Attainiment Models . ' 

The sta^tus ktt^lninent model hafl been the dominant dociological strategy 
for studying and understanding occupational inequi^llty in the last decade« x 
This model is gonfitim^s referifed to as the study of the sbcioeconomic li*fe 
*cyclet It originLted ^ith the work of Blau and*Dtlncan in 19^7^ '.and it is ' 

Represented by such work as Dunbin, Feathterman, and Duncan (1972), Sewell and 

* - . - ^ . ■ ' ' ■ ■ — - : ' . - 

Haaser (1975), Hall^ and Portes^ (1973)V Alexander, Eckland, artd Griffin (1975); A 

HAuser andy Feathefman (JL977) and Sewell, Hauser^ and Featherman (1976) • 

This model is receding in importance as multidimensional vlewo of jobs 

are' being adopted by more sociologists* These will be discussed later « It 

« 

is useful to-examine the general status attainment model evei> though it may 
Ije declining , in- importance because it has had an enormous influence on the 
study of careers in sociology and beqause many of its fundamental assumptions ^ . 
about man and work are being carried over into the new approaches • 



Mobility res^rch has traditionally asked ho^ socioeconomic advantage is 
passed from father. to son. 'The status attainment mo^el examines this question 
by looking at several «^:ages In the competition for good jobs-'-hence, the 
. term socloecpnopiic life cycle. 'The stages generally are the determination of 
education, of occupational status, and of Incpine. jSocial background and 
ability-such as family wealth and iYicome, parents' education; parents* 
occupational status, and the Individual's intelllgence--are the principal 



ed^« 



resources which are! converted into edtft^ation. People with more resources 

\ 

obtain more education. Background, ability, and schooling expeH^nces^ in 

..turn, affect occup^^onal status; the greater these resources are, the higher 

the occupational status obtained: Finally, .all of *these* background, educatipnal 

apd occupational status characteristics are assumed to ^influence incdme/ 

\ 



Some investigators add characl^istics such as military service, numbeV^ Df 
sibfing^, marital status, anU peer influences to the Irasic model (Bluin, 1972;/ 
Sewell and Hauser, 1975), but tlie main idea is that Individuals pass through 
a series of competitions ^during their v lives and doing Well in one competition 

* 

^ gives ftv person an advantage th the next compeUi^tion* 

The emphasis in status attainniertt research ..is to estimate 'the relative 
Importance of different ■ variables for orutComes at later, stages in. the life 
cycle and to ascertain whether their effects are largely indirect (transmitted 
or mediated by other variables) or direct. For Sample, is father's education 

more important than father's income in determining Bon'a education and is the 

f • 

effect of father's income on«son's income transmitted entirely through its 
effect on son's education or does it exert a direcj^ffect as we.ll? Inferences 
About the substantive importance £>f dif fer^at Hl-variables are based on the 
examination of the significance and size of path or regression coefficients. 

Research by Sewell and Hauffef"TIW5I will be discussed co Illustrate 
the status attainment approach and because replications of their research : 
(Alexander, Eckland, and Griffin, 1975) have pro^wced similar results. Their 
work is based on a a^apiplo of two thousand male Wisconsin high school graduates 
who were studied as seniors in hi"gh school and followed up when they were, in ^ 

their l-ate twenties. , 

Using a basic fiv.e- variable model of educational attainment, Sewell and 
Hauser .found that social background (father's education, mother's education, 
father's occupational status, and family ine«^me) and ability together accounted 
for 28% of the variance In the years of 'Education. (See pages 80-81 in 
Sewell and Hauser, 1975.) No one variable oVersh^dpwed the others^ In importance 
Using a six-variable model. of status attainment, th6y could accoun,t. for 41% • 
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of' the. variance In occupatxtonal status.. Thre^ of the six predictors bC status 
were- judged linpor,tai\t • by the magnitude of ' thcjLr -etaitdardlzed regression 

• « * • . * 

f , ' ' ' ' ^ • 

* coef ficlei^ts. Aptitiide - •112) and father's education (^-.058) showed 
smalldirect effects^ l^ut' respondent ' s education (^'-.535) had by , iertT't^yf , 



greatest effect on, status • Sew^ll and Hauser were less successful in predlctitfg • 

V ' \ . V ' ' ■ ; . 

earnings; using all Seven- social background, education, and stata» variables, 

— • . ' ^ . ' ■ ^ * ' * : 

they accounted fpr dnly 8% of the variance in earnings. Occupational status 

{A^.tii) and)parent's income -M36) werfe equal l)r important; respondent's 

education (y? «.063)*was less important, S ewe 11 and Hauser si^gg^sted that ^ 

earnings may be poorly explained because important variables iiave been omitted 

from their model, and they provided a lon^list of personal characteristics 

which ^hey plan to investigate: family formation, marital stability, migration, 

on-the-1ob training, etlmic identification, religion^ and size and Ibtructure 

Qf family of orientiftion. ' ' . 

-jftotrtv^ 9 oetal |>«;M^^^0 8ig ^ ftl v a ri ahlas--liav£^Jiefln,^9.USg^eg£jtd 

c. 

as determinants of occupational success because they could be expected to 

» 

■ medlj^ the effects of social background and ability upon status and income 
attainment. Sewel^and Hauser added the following such variables to their 

v» 

model: rank in high school, perceived teachers ' encouragement to attend 
college, perceived parents* encouragement to attenci college, college plans, 
occupational status ^spirations, and friends' college plans. / 

_ .—L : ». ■ ■ >■ 

^Researchers using path or regression analysis typically refer to the "effects" 
, of variables although the data ck) not provide the. basis for causal inferences. 
{ They have Adopted the caUsal terminology partly for each of exposition. I 
will follow this usage when discussing their conclusions. 
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Adding these six motlvrftloi|al/and socfal siiprpo^l:, varinblee to the has io model 
increasfed the perc^mtage of predictable status varlarifrf from Al to A37o, but 
contributed nothing' to the predictlbn of income. Theae variables rpiediatad 

■ V. ' • ' ■ . , 

most V)f the "effects of social background and ability upon status attiainme^jit . 
Moijre e3p)liciH:ly, regressii?n equations for status >hich incoi^por^jjd . the sdcial 
psycholqglcal^vn/iaWes had mu^h smaller coef ticients for backgrojind vaplablea 
than did degressions exlddihg socia"^ pgychologicai variables • On the'' o'thet 
hand, the social psychological variables mediated little of. the' effect of 
background and ability upon earnings. Sewell and Haus^r labelled the direcj: 
effects of parental income upon s^'s income a$ the|^direct^ social inheritance 
of earnings j^atformance • f. 

/• ■ ^ 

Path tmafclels differ by race, and these differences are interpreted as 
differences in thfe .proces^s by which blacks and whites succeed in the 
occupational worW. Fot^exainple, Duncan (1969) found that the standardized 
aad JiRStandardized coefficients from education to occupational status are 
lower for blacks than for whites. He ^ntet^eted these result^ to mean that 
h year of education is not as *u^eful for blacks* as i*t is for whites. He also 
J^hfterred from tlie results that discrimination prevents blacTcs from cpnverting 
the*ir e^ducation. into occupational success to, the same degree that whites^ are 

able to convert theirs. 

I. ♦ • 

^ , . . ^ ' ' ■ 

, ' - ConKruence Models 

Vocational psychologiets have devel'bped tloth theories and empirical 

classifications to study t|ie .recruitment of individuals to different types 

of occupations. Wlti'e^oltgra^nce models, often called the matching models, 

^ . » . . % , 

rare exttlf&lons of the differential or trait- fac.tor tr^tion in p'sychology. 

Strong <1943), Roe , (19515), Lofquist and Dawis ( 1969) , and Holland ( 1913 )> have 

' ' ' [ . ■ ■■ ■ ^ '* \ 



been workers In thl3 t;raditlon. This tradition 1ms been devoted primarily 
to discovering vi\\i\t convS tJii^tutes a good malcli between occupations and intcreats 
and to measuring vocational interests, 4^he Strong Vocational Irtterest Blank , 
(Campbell, l97J^and the Voeabional Prcvference Inyetitory (Holland, 1975) are 
two ln(;;erest inventories that have be«n developed to ^ssess what wou^d be 
good matchek; 

Holland's theory^df c{ircer9 .is nbw tha irtost influential of the Vongruence. 
models , and ^it Vivals developmentally-orierlted theories (Super, i963) for 
r dominance among theories of careers jLn vocational psychology* Holland's 
theory has been the most wid.el y-researched of the di8cii5line * s theprleSy perhap 
because he provides tools impbrtant for research—clear concepts, devices to 
assess people and jobs, and a clajRflcation scheme for organizing information^, 
about people and jobs* However^^ps classif icat|fon of occupations has only 
recently beeh used to describe patterns 6f employment (see chapters 4 and 7 
which present such gi description.) ^ 



Holland's classif icat^n groups occupations according l;o their resemblance 
to six ideaf types of work: realistic (R) , Investigl^tive (I), artistic -(A) , 
social (S), enterprising (E) , and conventional (C), Table 2.1 provides a 
bt»ief description of .these categories. Bat:h type of occupation is^ charac- 
terized by t!\^ kind of activities involyed, the Competencies required and 
rewardjed^ Ahd th^ kind of interpersonal relations prevailing. A realistic 
occupation, for example, is characterized by demands and opportunities /for 
the concrete manipulation of objects, tools, machines, and animals. In 
contrast,' a social occupation is an environment characterised by demantls 
and opportunities for the manipulation of" others to Inform, train, develop, 
Ctxye or enlighten. These six job families ar^ also referred to' as fields. 



types, or categories of wdr^c. The term situs also applies, situs bding^a 
sociological term tor, horizontal (as opposed to hio4:archlcal or status) 



df f fferencfes , among occupations . >% 



Insert TAble 2 A Ai>out Here 
t The theory also postulates th^jit .peopiP.e can be classified according; to 
their resemblance six personality types: realistic (R),^inve8t*ig^tiye (I), 
aTtf8ti«i (A), social (S), enterprising (E) , and convehtional "|C) . ^ Th» sik ' 
typep of personality are parallel to the six kinds of work and are also 
described in Table 2*l' Each personality type has a distinctive pattern of 
self-percegtions, interests,' and competencies, and eaeh shows a preference 
for 'different kinds of occupaCsLons . For example, those with predominantly 

' . r ■ 

reaHStic personalities perqeive themselves as i having mechanical ability and 
lacklhg ability in persona^ ri^latrions. These people are typically seen as 
asocial, conforming, frank, practical, stable f^nd unsightful". In cqntrast, 
people with predominantly social personalities sec themselves as liking. tb. ' 



"help othertf, understanding others, and* lacking in mechanical or scientific 
attirity. These people are typically see>» as friendly, helpful, insightful, 

r68ponsi(.ble and . tactful. Skilled trades (realistic occupations) would -be pre- , 

' , * * ' ■ ' •• ' 

ferred by realistic types of people; teaching (social) occupations by 

• J. 

social people; and so on* ^ 

The classification was empirically developed from data on personality, 
aptitudes, worker traits, and job duties .for people in different occupations 
(see Chapter 4) . • . . 

Workers and their jobs can be c lassified 'Independently . The match or 
congruence between a worfcer and the worker's job can be judged because bot" 
personalities and job types" are described using parallel classifications. * 



( 
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TABLE 2.1 , - ^ 

Description pf PorsQnality Ty'jje-s ^and Wotk Bnvironinents ' 



Persona I ity 



Work Eliv i romnen t 



f ^ * 

Samp le Oacupa tions 



Related 
Categories^* 



Realistic * ' * 

— '- — — • * * 

Has mechanical ability 
and lacks social ability; 
vah>€S concrete things, 
power , iTioaoy , status ♦ 
Is aso?:i.a I , corif onning , 
fiank, inn teria lis tic , 
pract:jca-l, stable, and 
unlnslchtf ul ^ ^ 



Investjigattvc 

Has mathenia tica 1 and ^ 
scientific ability* and 



Fosters technical competen- 
cies aiad achievements, and 
manipulation v>£ objects, 
machines , or animals ; 
rewvaVds* the display qf 
su-ch values as money, - 
power, and possessions* 
Encovvrages people To see * tl|e 
world in sim.p le , tangible^ 
and traditional terms. • 



I 



Fos ters ' scienti f ic compe- 
tencies and achievements, 



luck»^ l ea dership. abi -14^A^ amU^ 



values science • Is ^nalyt- 
♦ icdl, cautious , critica 1 , 

Ittc^ependent , methodical , 
*^-4Bl|i^bona 1 , reserved, and 

un.)opular J 
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Mechanica 1 engineer 
Plumbec 

Auto mechai'iic . 
Fork lift ^operator 



Manual 

Skilled trades 

;^lechanical 



Physicist 
U^ather observer 
L abo ra t ovy a s «s i a * 



at*it investigation of pheno^. 
niena; re\^?ardsi the display of 
sci'eritific values. Encourag^es 
people to »see the world in 
complex, abs trsTct , indepen- 
jdent, .dnd original ways. 

20 



tant 

TV r,epairperson 



Scientific . 
Intel lactual 



\ 



'TABLE 2.1 front, 



±1 



Artistic^ , 

• i^as ^artis tic and musical 
lihility; values aesthe- 
tic cyjalitie^.' Is com- 
plica'ted, dfsorderly, ' 
emotional^ impulsive, _ 
intuitive, non-conform- 
ing, and origivt^l* 



S(/cial 

Understands others and 
has teaching ability; . 
values social and ethi- 
cal actlviOfles and prob-, 
lem^rf 'Is coopeirative, • 
• friendly , .helpful , 
insightfjiil, responsible, 
tactful, and understancf* 
ing. 



s 

Fosters artistic competen- Editor 
eies and achievements , Mid ' Decorator 
ar.iblguo'us , -free or unsys'- Gavv.ient designer 

tematized work; rewards diS- Fashion inodel 
play of ^artistic values- ' * 

Encourages people ^^ijjiee the 
world in complex, ihtlepe'n* 
dent , uPHConven tioncT I , . and 
flexible ways . 



5'oSt^rs interpevSona V co^*pe- Minister 
tencies, and ir^forining, jtrain- Elementary teacher 
ing, curing^ .or' enlightening .Physical therapist 
others; rav^^*rds^ the 'display Warvl attendant 
of 'sociaft' or humanitarian 

Values. Encourages people to . . 
see the world in l^exible ways. - . ' ^ 



Aesthetic 
Cultural- ' 
Intel lectu^l 



Educacion . ^ 
Social SerrMc-e' 



1 / 
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TABU:*2a cont. 



Ent'erprisl^ng - . ; 

Has ■ lead^Vehip and pger- . 
suaplve abilities ^nd 
Incks scicnuific nubility; 
va)*ues pojltical and 
economijc nohievenent^ Is 
acquisi t;:^e, .anrbitious, 
doniitfeer ing, energetic , 
optoinistic. self^confi- 
Hent, and.talka.tive. 



Fosters persuasive and leader- 
ship Qoinpete^ncie^ or achieve.-/' 
nients,,. and ;thfe mantpu la tion of 
others*-^or personal or orj;ani-' 
za'tionipl goals; rewards, ^h^ 
disfilay oi .fenterprlsi^ig .values 
and^ goals such as nioney> powder, 
and statds. Encourages people 
tp see theivorid in terns of 
power, status , responsibi litv , 
and /In sCereotyped and simple 
terms • * * 



La\\Tyfir .Entrepreneurial 
*Con<:ractor ' . Business" contact 
AutoTnobile dealer Management^ 
Sale^<?perfeon, ^ Sales ^ i, 

\ Political 



A*. 



Convept'iona 1 

Has clerical and numerical 
. abilit/; values- business 
'and economic achievement jf 

Is conforming, bonscien- 
'tious^ inflexible, ,inhi- 
.biued, orderly, practical, 
- - s(?'l f ^con troHedy -nmd^ — - — - 
unLr.'.agihative . • 



\4;||osters conforhii-ty and cleri- 
cal compet(ei;ci es , and e>;plici t 
nanfp^uln t ion of data, records , 
or written material; Rewards' 
the display of svjch values as 
. money ^ dependability, j:onfor- 
• -mi ty v- - Eneou'ra^e«^^'-p«op*l*e---fc^— see- 
the world in coiwent ibnal , 
s.tereotyped^ Con^t^ric ted, sim- 
ple, and dependent v;ay s . 



Certified publit., ClericaT . 

accountant Business detail 

Secretary >^ ^ Bureaucratic 
Timekeeper ' 
Clerk 



The ciasB^flcation organizes lAccupf^tions into categories that resemble 
piany of the traditional categories in the cl^nsus and other schemes.- For 
example^ realistic work is primarily manual or blue-collar- work, and. Investi- 
gative' w^tk> is 'primarily scientific work. P<^ople in investigative and artlsttc 

Jobs have sometime^ been grouped together and referred Iflr as intellectuals. 

. ' ' . I* ■ 

Pecfple! in entSrprinip^" work are commonly referred to as managers, entrepreneurs, 

' • ' . ' ^ \ ^ ■ ^ ■ 

and politicians. Th6 term bureaucratic probably describes many of the copven- 

tional Jobs such as clerk and accountant.^ Social essentially refers to educa- 

tion and social service. (The corpparability of Holland's typology to other 

r . " ^ 

classifications is explored further tn Chapter 

A basic assumptipn of this model, as well as of vocational counseling 

iji general (Williamson, 1964), Is that both job satisfaction and job performance 

depend uppn getting a job that matches or is congruent with one's interests 

• ■ 

and competencies. A person has a congruent job when the personality type 
matches the Environmental type. A person in a congruent job will be reinforced 



fdr behavior he or she prefers bo perform. . The. interpersonal relations and 
opportunities for self-expression coincide with ^the person's self-image in 
terms of competencies, preferences, and values; Incongruence i^s Sxpected to 
lead to dissatisfaction an* change in the person or a change of job. thus, 
an investigative person would be assumed to seek, enjoy, and do .well in \ . 
scientific oi^^^her investigative work. Thie-person would not be expected to 
seek training as an^ accountant (CX, marriage counselor (S), or diesfel engineer 
(R) . Likewise^ environments^. are expected to recruit' and promb£e persons whose 
personalitijesvare cgagril^aQft with^the kind of interpersonal relations preva|,ling 
there and with the competencies or preferences for the tasks' to be done. 



A job that is desirably to one worker is not necessarily desirable to another*. 

Likewise, a worker who is good ajt ohq Job may not be good at another pven 

thougl) the twor'jobs might require the same level of general ability. Workers 

are assimied t*o se^k congruent jobs, and employers are assumed to seek and 

* • 

reward employees who match the^requirem<!ffik s of the Jobs they need done. 

Surprisingly, research in the congruence tradition saya little about 

• _ 

how people actually become employed in different. fields of work.^ The con- 
gruence models have been devoted to helping people understand themselves and 
occupation^ and helping them to determine which groups o£ occupations would 
be most likely to promote their vocational adjustment. Research has therefore 
focused on understanding the role of pre-employment interests 'in determining 
occupational preferences and adjustment. Researchers have seldqjn tested 
their theoretical speculations about how social, family, and educational 
background Influence the development of interests and occupational preferences • 
N«.ther have, they examined the role of opportunities and obstacles in society 



in determining the success wit}> which people obtain their preferred occupations. 

Reviews by Dolliver (1969) and Whitney (1969) imply that man^ high , , 
school and college students do not enter jobs congruent with their interests. 
Also, Nafziger et al. (1972) found that young whites more often find congruent 
Jobs than do young blacks, indicating that some social, groups may experience ^ 
more difficulty than others in entering the fields of work they prefer. 

Income, .status, and educational achievement are only a peripheral 
concern of ^Holland's theory of careers, although he acknowledges that they 
are important factors in whether or not individuals are able to entor the 
occupations they prefer. Job satisfaction and career stability are the 
outcomes of most concern. 
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• ' "Relating tlie JVo Approaches 
I bejfeln this discussion from the point of view of a soclologls^t, which 

I am by training. As a. fairly typical sociologist studying careers, I was 

/* . ■ • ' ^. 

Interested In explaining income and status dif fferences iSffetween diffeirelit social 

_ /' . -^^ ' ■ * 

/ groups and hdw these differences are maintained from generatioyto generation. 

\ . . • / ^ • . " 

'At first, glance,' It would seem , that a claai»lf Ication such as Ho land's which 

Ignores vertical differences in jobs wouTQ Jtell me little about what -I was 

Interested In. His way of classifying jobs might be intef es(;ing, but It 

might really have nothing to do with my main concerns. Having been more or^ 

less accidentally exposed to a heavy dose of Holland's theory, however, -I had 

the atypical reaction (for a sociologist) that Holland's horizontal classl- 

ficatlon did indeed have something to offer to the explanation of Income 

differences. Wliy did it seem useful? I review my Initial .reasoning below 

^ and describe the research to which It led. That research confirmed to mfe 

> 

t]l^-il„maUlig^Pf-tbe. two approaches. was . indeed -useful. -This early, research 

Is the precursor and partial rationale for the study reported later In this 
volume. 

Holland's theory and description of pel"»Qnal/ty and job types suggested 
that Income would be higher and determined differently in some fields of work 
than in vthers, holding status level of work constant. No such predidtlons 
would be made from 'status attainment theory. . ^ 

For example, people who resemble different 'pcrsonalit;y types value 
different occupation rewards (Holland, 1973; Gordon, 1975)^ Generally, ' < 
social people valu|^ the opportunity to help others more than do enterprising 
people; In contrast, enterprising people value makii^g money more than do 
social people. Artistic people more highly value the opportunity to do 

25 



creative work than do conventional peoplfe, who prefer a more structured and 
remuriqrative work situation^ Investigative people v^lue autonomy more than 
do r*eal'istic or conventional people • Autonomy and the opportunity to do crea- 
tive o^; socially useful work are, in fact*, n9ri-monetary returns of Work which 
are beginning. to receive some attenHon in sociological and econpmic studies 
of income determination .(Ouncan, 1976). In othx^^r Vords, different ^personality 
.types ^prefer different intxes of occupational rewards,' income being only oti^ 
type of reward. . ^ 

^Ijj^ Holland •s theory states and empirical data show that many occupations are 
populated primarij.y by people with personalities congruent with that type of 
work/ Social environments are populated primarily by' social people, 6nter- . 
prising environments by enterprising people, and so on. Therefore, we would 
expect income differences by field of work, because people with different 
econoi]fic and non-economic^dspiratftons cluster in different types of work. 

Income dif^rences tiiay also occur between fields because t4iey di^B 
characterized by structurally different occupational achievement systems. The 

^ ^ V ; ■ 4 - ^ 

clustering of different personality types \iA different occupations might lead' 
to the creation of structurally different syslfJems, eac?h with Its own institu- 
tionalized rules goveirning occupatio;ial sj^ccess (fcf. Kerr, laSA). This 
could Occur in several ways. First, enterpi^sin|p|l^ople dominate enterprising 
environments, for example, so enterp<^ing values are likely to be informally 
enforced in those environments. These values are aliso the ones most likely 



to be formalized by members of that occupational grdup. As Dur^kheim (1893/ 

1964) suggested, different occupational groups may create different moral 

. » ■ ♦ ft 

communities. Second, the incentives most effective fot enterprising people 
are likely to differ from the incentives effective, for social, artistic, or 

i 

2G • 
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investigative pepple, so employers are likely to" have created different reward 

r , ■ 

Structures for these different occupational groups. Many Jobs in the social 

* \ ' • 

category, such as teaching, have fixed salaries with no provision for over- 
time pay but yet provide non-monetary incentive^ (for example, community 
recognition) for long hours and high quality performance. In contrast, miany 
enterprising Jobs pay people by commission or according to hours worked^ 
meaning that the more ambitious or persuasive can earn more money • The income 
prospects of indivjLdual workers whose values differ from those of the people 
dominating that enviroiunent may therefore be determined by the way the Job 
is structured by the employers or other employees. Consequently, taking 
account of differences in personal values may r\ot completely account for the 
association of field of work with income. < 

j^iffd^rent kinds of work might be associated with different occupational 
reward systems for other reasons as well. The different kinds of work require 
different skills so that resources which bring high returns in one field of 
work may bring only low income or prestige in other types of work. For example 
education may be more highly rewarded in scientific (investigative) or 
educ'^^imital (social) work, but experience or specialized aptitudes more highly 
rewarded in manual (realistic) or artistic work. 

T^ere may be many other sources of institutionalised dfl^rences in 
return for the same skills. The point here is that Holland's theory iitiplies 
l^at the different fields ^re different occupational markets. To ulTe an 
analogy familiar in stratification and ^mobility literature^^they may be 
different occupational ladders. These ladders may reach.'to different heights 

( 

in the occupational world and there may also be different rules for climbing 
• \ * 

each of them. 
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I checked this hypothesis' by estimating status attainment models 

sepatately within the different Holland fields of work. The models were' based 
on 1970 census emplDyment^|tta, fropj 30,000 civilian males aged 21-65 employed 



full time in nOn-farm occupations. The results are^reported in full in 
Gottfredson (1^77, 1978b), but can be s^uminarized . as follows. 

First, the process of income attainment differs by field of work. Income 
was regressed on years of-^lnli^ation, prestige of job, hours worked per week, 
and weeks worked per year. Regressions were , done separately for white men 

» *^ 

-in each of five Holland fields of work, (The artistic category was omitted 

bec^iuse of its small sample size.) Tests for -homogeneity of regression and 

in&^ction of multipl-e correlations^ revealed that separate regression equations 

predicted income substantially better fhan did one re§|essipn equation tor 

men in ail fields of work. » 

Second., education effects income attainment differently in th^ different: 

fields. Table 2.2 shows the correlations among occupational prestige, years 

of education, and income for men of different, ages in the different fields. 

The correlations are similar for different 'age grotips, but are different by 

type o.f work. Education is highly correlated witH prestige and. income in 

' ■ - • . 

investigative work, highly correlated, with prestige but onYy moderately with 
income in^the. social jobs, and' generally only moderately correlated with 
prestige or income ih. the other three fields. 



In&ert Table 2.2 About Here 



Table 2^9 shows^ that when other correlates of income are also taken 



still exist by field of work. For example, using unstandardized regression 



into account, differences in the value of education for predicting income 

indardJ 

. ( 

coefficients as an^estimate of the cdntVibution 6f 'education to income^ a 
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■ Tuble 2 .2 

Cot:relations among education, 'income, .and occupational 
status in different Holland fields of work: 







White 

* 




men 26-65 


employed full time 
• 


♦ 




*• 




Field Years education 

and Income 




Years education and 
occupational status 




} Income and 
occupational status 




Of 

work Age: 26^5 36-A5 46-55,56-65 


26-35 


3^-45 


46-55 


t 

56-65 


26-35 


IOC /. c 
^36-45 


4d-5D jD 


-65 

— r- 


Realistic ,29 


- » • ■ - -T** ■ 

.31 .33 .23 


'.35 

r 


.38- 


.35 


. 27 


.36 


,38 


,39 


39 


Investigative . 33 


.54 .59 - 


.52 


t 

.73 


.77 


.75 


,76 


,37 


.63 


,^5 . 


59 


Social .09 


,22 ,35 


.28 


r .68 


.73 


:67 


.74 


.10 • 


. 22 ■ 


.29 > , 


31 


Enterprising .28 


.39 .36 ■ 


•{ 

1 

.37 

■ 


.42 


.39 


', 39 


.34 * ■ 


.24 


.33 


.29 


31 


Conventional .38 


.36 .35 


.r -55 


■ .40 


-. 38 • 


.44 ", * 


..31 


.29 


. 38 ' . 


57 


Source. \. Gottfredson 


(1977).,' 


»— - r '- ^ 
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year of education is associated 4/lt h about $300, $1000, and^ $600,^ respectively, 
in realistic, enUcvpr ising, and conventional work. 



Insert Table 2.3 About jteye , ^ 

Table 2.4 shows mean incomes for white men aged 36-65, an age group in 
which most men can be assumed to have established stable careers (G, Gottfredson 
1977).' This table t?hows the mean incomes tor white men in different types of 
work and with different ainounts of education^^ Mean income increased with 
education in. all categories of work, but for given levels of education men 
earned much more on the average in sbme categpries of work than in others. 
Incomes seemed particularly high for men in enterprising work. 

Insert Ta ble 2«4 About Here 

f : : ■ 

Table 2. A also shows that in all but the inoit highly educated group, 

than did men in the other categories. Only the most highly educated men 

(presumably'^college graduates) in investigative work surpassed the men in 

the enterprising'^work In income. College gr'aduates In enterprising and 

invest igatJ;\wr^ork earned on the average from $5,000 to $9,000 more than 

the college graduates in other types of work. 

Table 2.5 shows more dramatically than Tables 2.3 oj: 2.4 that the monetary 

value of a higher education differs by type of work. It also shows that the 

differences are consistefTt^across all age groups. Table 2.5 gives the 

ratios of group means to the grand mean income for all 27,067 white men in 

ft 

the sample ($10,599). For Example, men aged 26-35 with 12 years of education 
and who were in realistic work earned a mean income of $8,616. The ratio 
for this group is therefore .81, as shown in, the first row of Table 2.5. 
A ratio of 1.00 means that the mean income of a group of men is equal, to the 



Table 3 ' ^ 



Regressions of income® wlthini' Holland field tor white men employed fulltlnie: 
Regression coefficients (b) for' jsducation and status 
and multiple correlation coefficients (R^) 



r- 



Field Unstandardize^ regression , 

of * coefficients (b) [ 

WQrk Education^ Status^ 



26-35 36-A5 A6-55 56-65 26-35 36-A5 A6-55 56-65 26-35 36-45^46-55 56-65 



Realistic 


271 


274 


326 


179 


103 




137 


143 


.20 ' 

9 

.20 


.22 


.23 


.19 


In-^estigative 


393 


A75 


6A9 


A5A . 


118 


309 .. 


308 


307 


.46 


.48 


.37 


Social 


102 


' 168 


620 


246 


39 


66 


47 


112 


.08 . 


.08 


.17 


.15 


Enterprlsit\g 


' 669 


986 


1062 


954 


98 


204 




192 


238 


* .15 


.20 


.17 


.17 


c 

Conventional 


513 


66L 


611 


605 


44 


97 


170 


151' 


.26 


.19 


.22 


.24 



Source . L. Gottfredson (1977). • .. 

"^R- for Income/year regressed on y^ars of education , status (T,eiwne , 1975), hours ,worked/week, 

and weeks WQirked/year. ^ 
^Seale from O-ls/ . 
^Scalfe from 0-88. ^ / 









Table 2.4 


• 






1 

ft 


Mean Income 


of White Men 


36-65:- By Education 


and Field 


of Work 


rt 


e 

Field 

of 

Work 






Years of Education 


♦ 

— f— 


* 


8 or fewer 


9-11 


12 


13-15 


16 .or more 


, Total 


^" 

Rea,! 

Inv 


/ , jyjy 


« 

9 372 


9,325. 
10,914 


10,067' 
12,206 


14,141 

'2^946"^ ' 


,8,674 
15,729 y 


Soc 


/ , Jul 




9,427 


10,464" 


. 12,304 ' 


10,868 


Ent 


9,788 , 


11,607 


12,599 


14,628 


20,796 


14,623 


Cpnv 


7,792 


9,154 


9,770 


10,839 


15,360 ' 


10,^06 


. -XoJtfllf. 


. 7,614 


9,169 


10,372 


12,364 


18^123 


11,054 ' 



"include* men in artistic work. 
Source. L. Qottfredson (1978b). 
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grand <mcan for ajll men in the sample, 
t ft • 

— • ■ I >■ — ■■■ . 

Inserl: 'Table 2^5 About: Here^ ^ 

'This table shQWS that men \d.th fewer than 12 years of education earned * 

from .6 to .9 the average for all men, regardless of their age or type of work 

The one exception Is men in enterprising work* - In addition, the ratios for 

the 26-35 age group are genera!Hy below 1.00 unless the. men have gradgfabed 
» «^ . . ' * • 

• from college. ' , 

<■ • . . ' ' ' 

Thfe educational level at which a ratio of 1.00 Is reached differs by 

category of work. Look^t^g only at th^ men aged 36-45, 46-55^* and 56-65, men 

in enterprising work who have 9-11 years of education (ahd even one of the 

less educated enterprising groups) have ratios equal to or greater than 1.00,^ 

In contrast, the investigative groups reach an average income only with high 

school graduation, and the groups in the other threci categories reach an 

average income only with one or more years <»f college. The college graduates 

in investigative and ent<?Tprising work make twice the overall average. In 

contract, the college graduates in ;the social category eairn \only somewhat mo-te 

than the average of all men, and no more than high' school graduates iri 

enterprising work. ^ 

Enterpris;ing jQbs are an important segment of the labor marke? because < 

enterprisifig workers earn reli^tively, high incoiAes, and because these jobs 

coiistitute a large proportion of alT^jobs. About one quarter of all white 

men in She sample were entj^loyed in enterprising jobs, and'only 25 percent of 

ehem had>6arned college degrees. In contrstst, although investigative jobs 

Also pay well, they constjltuted only seven percent of jobs and half of the 

» 

workers in these jobs had college degrees. < 

The third major finding is that racial differences in income may be due 
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Tuble 2.5 



Ratios of the Mean Incomes of Specfflc Groups to the Grand 
Mean for All Men; White Men By Age, Education, artd^Fleldof Work 



Field 
of 

Wt5rk— 



Years of Education 



Ages 26-35 



ReaL. 


,63 


• ' .72 


.8l' 


« 


88 


1.12 


.79 




lav 


..75 


*75 


..91 ■ 


* 


96 


, 1.'29 


1. 10 






B 






* 


70 


87 


. 84 




Ent 


.75 




:95 


1. 


08 . 

* 


1.32 


1.07 




i 

Coii|,v 


.59 


.61 


• .74 • 


« 


81 


1,05 


.84 




Total'. 


",65 


.74' 


'.84 


« 


95 • 


l.lSh 


.89 








Ages 


36-45 






• 






R«al . 


.70 

• 


,82 


.89 


• 1. 


01 


1.29- 


.85 




> 

Inv 


,71 


.92 


l.OO / 


1. 


.12 




1.50 




• 

Soc 


.70 


• 

^ „.90 


.86 


« 


94 


1.07 


1.00 




Ent . 


.80 


1.05 


1.14 


1. 


29 - 


1.87 


•1^35 




Conv 


,66 


.89 


•91 


• 


93 


. 1.40 


1.02. 




Tot^l*' 


.71 


/ 

.87 


.96 ' 

• 


1. 


14 


1.63 


1.06 ' 


< 
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Table 2.5-^o6nt. 



Xyp6 Years of Jfcducatlon 



of 

Work 


< 8 


V 

9-11 


12 ' 


— — 
13-15 


" -16-f 


Total 




< 




r - 

Ages 46-55 ^ 








.69 


,§l 


on 




' l.48v 




Inv 


.72 


.86 


.05 


1 o c 

1 • Ld 


2.19 


1.51 


Soc 


.65 


.'71 


.91 


1 A A 

1 . 04 


1.29' 


1.06 


Ent 


1.00 


1.10 


• 

1 O V. 

1 . 




2.03 


1.42 


Conv 


.82 


.88 . 


.95 


1 . 11 


.1.55 


1.07 


Total 




.86 


' 1.01 


' 1.22 

V , 


1.82- 


1.07 


'/ 






Age^ 56 


— ' — ■ T 

-65 . ' 




• 


Real 


.68 


,.78 - 


. .82 

V 


.81 


1.16* 


.76 

t 


Inv 


.78 


.87 

1 


i;08' 


1.06 


2.14 ; 


1.39 


Soc 


.72 


.90 


.90/ 




1.20 


1.02 


Enf 


.93 . 


1.15 


1.19 


1.43 


2.09 


1.35 


Conv 


.72 


.83 


.91 


1.08 


1,40 


.97 


lb 
Total 


• 

•71 


.87 . 


.96 


• 

' 1.14 


1-.73 ■ 


.97 



Fewer than 10 cases. 
. Includes men in artis^ti'C woirk^* 

Source . Gottfredson (1978b) • - 




in part to blacks being found more often in the less remunerative fields of 
work. ' ^ • . 

Table 2.6 shows the proportions of men In each kind of work; prdpo^tionii 

a 

are calcul&ted separately for different educational levels and for blacks and 
whites. Ha^ of all white men aged 36-65 were in realistic work, the propor- 
tion decreasing as education increases. One quarter of the white men were in 
enterprising .work, this type of work comprising the largest grqup of workers 
with at least one year of college and being the second largest among* men in 

general. " ^ . % - 

^ 

Insert Table 2.6 About Here 

*■ . ' « 

The distribution of black men is quite different. Only five percent of 

* • 
all blacks were In enterprising work, Whereas almost 20 percent of white men 

with* 9-11 years of education were In enterprising work, lesff tha;i four percent 

^ ^ _ 

of similarly educated blacks were in such work. Employment in enterprising 

Work Increased with educational levfel for white men, and 39l percent of the 

white male college graduates were in this type of work. In contrast, highly 

educated black men t^inded to end up in social occupations as opposed to only' 

1^ percent of the whites. As Tables 2.4 and 2.5' indicate, social jobs had 

the lowest mean income of all types of work. 

Other research (Nafziger et al.,1972.; Kimbal^l, Sedlacek, and Brooks, 

1973) shows that. black men aspire to social^ occupations more often than do 

white men. This research, together with that just described -suggests that 

some fields of work are either more attractive to blacks or that some fields 

raise more* obstacles tfhan others^to the entry of blacks. Furthermore the' 
; - « - ■ ■ ' ^ 

lower Income returns to fields of work In which blacks are over- represented, 
provides one explanation for why different Income attainment raadels for blacks 
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Table a.,6 



PercontatJe of Meiil Algod 36-65 in Hach Field of Work: By Race 



Field 



and Educational Level 



Yeif'rs of Education 



Work 




9-11 


12 \ 


13-15 


16+ 


Total 




1 






Whites 








Real 


' 82.0 


70. 5 


' — 

55.2 


31.8 


10.2 ■ 


53.8 


Inv 


/ 3.4 


3.7 . 


5.1 


* 8.1 


20.8' 


7.4. 


Art 


0.2 


0.6 


1.4 




4.0 


1.6 


Soc 


1.9 


2.7 


3.7 


5".l 


19.2 


' 5.8 


Ent 


10.6 


18.4 


27.6 


41.8 


38.6 


25.6 


Conv 


2.Q 


4.0 


7.0 


10.4 


7.2 - 


5.8' 


<N) 


(4,040) 


<3;892) 


(5,951) 


(2,239)(3.164) (19,286) 









' Blackfe ■ 


f 






Real 


92.0 


89.2 


72.9 


■I- ■ "' 'X 

' 50.0 


15.6 


^ 81.0 


Inv 


0.8 


0.6 


3.8 


6.4 


12.2 


2.3 


Art 






0.8 




4.4 


0.5 


Soc 


2.2 


2.6 


6.1 


13.8 


46.7 


6.3 


Ent 


. 3.7 




8*0 


>: 10^—.. 




. -.5.4- 


Conv 


1.2 


4.0 


" 8.4 


17.0 




. . 4.5 


(N) 


(727) 


(351) 


(262) 


(94) 


(90) 


(1.524) 



Source. L. Gottfredson (1978b) . 
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and ahites (Duncan, 1969) hAve been found useful. ^ 

"the three major findings reviewed above show that taking account of field 
of work as it is measured by Holland *s typology helps to answer some of the 
major sociological questions about careerS-^what determines status and income 
differeifces and what determint>s , racial diffei^ences in these outcomes. It is 
important to understand how peojile get into different fields of work, not only 
to better understand the satisfactioii of their non-monetary interests and 
V^ilues, but alse to understand theit socioeconomic fate. 

I have also tried to show that an integration would be useful for voca- 
tional psychology as well. Tlie major demons tratiotii has been that Holland types 
.differ in average" status level (L. Gottfredson, 1978a), meaning that field is 
confounded with level unless the latter is clearly specified. Such confoundipg 
can be. important whe^i the types are used to predict achievement levels* A«7- 
we shall also see, som^ types of w6rk simply do not exist at different levels . 
^nd so this limits the opportunities of people aspiring to one field or 
another. ^ 

The foregoing paragraphs provided evidentfe that the two approaches are 
productive if mated. But, to what extent are they pompatible? the following - 
paragraphs explore the constraints -otTcott^ining the two. Basic purposes and 
assiimptiohs of the two approaches are listed side by side/ illustrating the 
key points at! which they diverge. As noted earlier,. the assumptions have been 
simp]^^^i-«d for purpose of illustration and reflect more concensus in the two 
approaches^tha^^ the case. ^ But they do reflect the extremes that 

would haVe to be reconciled. 

There are other approaches to career development such as the segmcjutation 
and developmental theories discussed later, but those approaches seem to 
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share most of the basic assumptions of their respective disciplines which are ' 
listed below. ' 

Basic Assumptions of the Two Approaches 
Assumptions are Jlisted under five headings: the purpose of career 
research, views of workers, the determinants of career development, the sj.te 

V * < 

if * 

of intervention when interventions are proposed, and the classification of 
jobs* Differences between the twC approaches are highlighted by underlying 
key words . ' ' » . ^ * 

Purpose of Research. 

A» Stat models: Promote greater social justice in 'the disttibution of job 
rewards in society. ^. ^ " . 

Cong models: Promote greater satisfaction and fulfillment in cai^eer 



development. 
View of Workers 

i 

B* Stat model's: "Economic man"; . Workers attempt to maximize or optimize 
their incomes ♦ 

Cong models: "Self-actualizing mali'*: Workers seek personal growth and 
' fulf lllntont in their own areas of interest and aptitude. , s 

f 

C* Stat models: Level of work is important in determining a worker's standard • 
of living and that 6i his family. - . - * 
Cong models: Field of work is important in determining a worker's style 



of life and that of his family. ^ 



wlTl 



D. Stat models: People &hare the same view about wMich jobs are most 

* c 
generally desirable , e.g. prestigious, 

Cong models: People differ in their views of which Jobs would 

" for them. , « 

39 
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E# Stat models: People search for the hl^hos t-8tatu8 , , IviRhest-payliiK Jo])8 
possible* * . 

Cong models: People search for jobs that mgtch thetr Interests and abilities* 

..t . ■ . ^ 

Dq(^ erfninants of career development 

A. ■ - 

F, ,$tat models: Good opporLunltlea are critical. 
Cong models: Wise choices are critical. 

G. /Stat models: Families reinforce ambitions and provide support (e.g. financial 

encourage college iittendance) . 
Cong models: Famii4.es reinforce diffei^ent vocational interests and values 
and th^y provide role models. * 
Locus of intervention when proposed 

I. Stat models: The " sj^stem ": Change educational, economic, social and 



political institutions. (In. the 1960*s, Increased training for needy 
groups — changing the person --was also proposed)'. - ^ . 

Cong models: The person : Provide individua^l counseling. 
J. Stat models: Pessimistic ; Getting a Job is a zero-sum game because people 
compete for a fixed pool of jobs. 
Cong models: Op tomistic : Worker adjustment can be promoted by counseling 
and job redesign* 
Classification of jobs . ^ 

K. Stat models: S'lngle hierarchical scale measuring occupational status 
(either prestige or socioeconomic level). * 
Cong models; Horizontal categories of field pt work > such as Holland's 
typology. Fields are more or less similar to one another according to 
hexagonal arrangement 8 of similarities described by Holland (1973). 
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; , ■ ■ . 

L. Stat models: The scheme is evaluative ; . Some jobs are clearly better 
than others, 

Cong models: The scheme is not evaluative : Some fields are not inherently 
more desirable than others. 

This exercise. shows clearly why the two approaches have tfldom been used 
togetW. They have different assumptions aboot what is most importfmt to . 



individual workers and so focus on solving dj^r en t problems. But the jaa sump- 
tions are not necessarily^inconsistent; bo^approaches' may be correct to some 
extent. The challenge is to- find out which assumptions are more correct in 
different settings. For high stdtus people, it may indeed be true that finding 
a field of work to jmatch their Interests may be* of great concern so that, they 
be able to do the kind o^ work they like. If they h|lve good opportunities, the 
wisdom of' their choices may be imQprtant, But "for people from lower-status- 
backgrounds, income may be the primary concern and opportunities the major 
determinant of actual job obtained. • . 

In the research to follow, I assume that both approaches may be correct, 
and I attempt to gauge the relative importance of the assumptions in different 
c ire urns tancesi.. 
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Chapter 3 - 
AN INTIEGRATED APPROACH TO CARRIER DEVELOPMENT ' ' . 

f 

This chapter outlines the th<^oretical scheiAe guiding the research in . 
the following chapters. It is a sketch of a theory with many of, the proposl- 
tions and their linkages yet to be filled in. My aim was to include the 
major dimensions and definitions of the two theoretical approaches discussed 
in Chapter 2 within a common framework. 

<< 

The presentation is divided into two sections: (a) the definition and 

descri^>tion of career t>at terns and (^) an examination of the detc^inants of 

career outcomes. The research questions to be explored are listed for each« 

The former deals with whart happens to people and latter with who it 

happens < to and why. ' • 

Patterns of Career Development ; 
/ Where do People End Up? 

Definition of Career 

Careers are studied as the histor^ies of the fields an^ l^els of 

work men have held^arid the' histories of the lobs they have w&nted . This 

* definition stresses the sequential nature of a worker's activities over time 

and allows for the possibility tha< many workers never settle in any one 

<- . * . ' 

place for very long during their work lives. Thia. conception is perhaps most 
unusual' for stressing, ^the relation of a person's job to the types of work 
the person wants over th^ years* ^ 
^This concept can be contrasted with the views already discussed. Status 
attainment research typically treats a career as a single point In time. 
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seldom looking at more than a person's current job and one previous job 
(usually a very early one) T The model does stress the need to study stages 
of development, but the career stage (as opposed to the education stage) is 

^ usually presented as only one l^llnt in time as just noted. And, of course, the 
status attainment approach usually jt^amlnes only the vertical aspect of occu- 
patlonal outcomes ^ Aspirations for level of work are examined as potential 
determinants of careers, but. never as descriptors of actual development. The 
status attainment] approach often ignores people's preferences, perhaps because 

^ it is assumed^^^-tney do not differ. Neve^heless, it seems, important^ to ask 
" "What do people want and how many get what they want?'* in evaluating career 
outcomes". 

it ■ % 

The congruence models are not known for stressirig the developmental nature 

of careers. ' The related "developmental" models in vocational psychology (e.g. 

Super, 1957) stress precisely this, though they have no good tools ( e.g. 

classifications of jobs or qareer patterns) for tracing a person's development. 

The congruence models, however, suggest the importance of evaluating careers 

in terms of what jobs a person wants as well as what he actually has because 

people want different thipgs. Not only is the job itself impo;: tan t (e.g. for 

income) but, a mismatch between job and aspiration has consequences for 

satisfaction and future job stability. 

Figure 3.1 displays the approach taken ix). this study. It is assumed that 

early in a person's career, job and aspiration often differ; it is likely 

they will not* be congruent in either field or status level. Over time, however, 

it is eKpected that the two will converge; hence, the two are shown movJ^ng 

closer together In Figure 3.1. It is also assumed that one's a'^pirations may 

influence what sort of job one gets as well as vice versa. We would also 
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expect some stability of aspirations from one year to the next, as well as 
some 'stability of field or \evel of work actually held. Hence the four 
arrows shown between aspirations and Jobs from one year to the next. 



Insert Figure 3. 1 About Here 

Figure 3.1 is ov^^^frtmplif ied in several ways. One of the most important 
is that it scheraatir.es careers as continuous histories of employment* In 
actuality many men either become unemployed ov leave the labor force altogether 
(e.g. to attend school full time) at some point in their employment histories. ' 
This sequence of employment statuses is also bne way to characterize careers* 
Although. 1 will deal with this aspect of career histories, I focus primarily 
on patterns of jobs and aspirations among employed men. 
Questions for Study 

Some career development questions can be easily visualized with Figure 3.1. 

(1) Hpw stable are field and level of work from one year (or age) to the next? 

(2) How stable are field and level of aspirations from one year (or age) to 
the next"? 

(3) How well do aspirations and actual jobs match? Hbw big is the gap? 

(4) Are the gaps larger for field than for lev^l of work? 

(5) Do jobs and aspirations become , Increasingly similar overtone's career? 

(6) If they do mat^h, which changes most over time to produce a match-- 
aspiration or job? * • 

(7) How do the field and level of work held by men cha^ige with age? 

(8) How heterogeneous are the career patterns among men at different ages? 

(9) At what age does differentiation or heterogeneity among career outcomes 
peak and level off? * 

»» Job satisfaction and income can also be examined as aspects of careet 
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Figure 3.1 
Characterization of a Career 



Time: 1966 

occupation 
(field & 
status) 



1967 



occupation 
(fl^ld & 
status) ~ 




1968 



occupation 
(field & 
status) 



1969 




occupation 
/field > 
status) 



1970 



occupation 
(field & \ 
status) 



1971 




occupation 
(field & 
status) ^ 



aspiration 
(field 
6c status) 





aspiration 
(field 
status 





asTpirati6n 
(fi^d fie- 
sta tus) 



^ration 
(field & 
status) 




aspiration 
.(field 6c 
status) 



aspiration 
(field 6c' 
status) - 
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'development, tlie congruence models assume that satisfaction 'Is Influenced 

. by the degree of match between aspirations and actual work, and status 

/attainment riaearch has shown that Inc^ome is Inf liiencedK^to acme txtent by ohe^s 

.occupational status. Both satisfaction and income might be seen as secondary . 

aspects of career development in' the sense that ^hey result from patterns of 

jobs held and desired. Although these outcomes will be discussed in this 

^ ^ report, the analyses will focus on career development as definc<J In terms of 

f Job and aspiration histories, • ^ 

Determinants of Career Development; 

Who Gets What and Wliy? : 

^ The major questions about career development have been about, what the 

determinants are of where one ends up at any particular stage pf 11 fe,^ Some^^ 

of those Influences will be examined here. Figure 3.2 presents a rough- scheme of 

' influences on career development. * ' 

The SequcncinR of Determinants .and Oift comes 

In Figure 3.2 influences on career development are grouped into several 

sequentially ordered sets. This sequence spans a person's life- from birth 

through the early stages of employmei^t . Variables are listed according to 

my judgment of when they first become lmpo;rtant. Their influence may'wax and 

' . ( ' ■ 

wane throughout development. Thus when I list variable at a "particular 

a 

stage of devej^opment, I do not mean that i.t does not operate at other times; 
it simply means that that is when It becomes important." It may continue to 
■ ' influence development' thereafter and its influence may either grow or decline. 

I have assigned names to the sets of variables to reflect the stages of a 
person^s development.^ These terms are adapted from Super 's ' (1963) stages. 

In this report, I m not able to actually examine development at any 
age below 14. Nevdrtheless, this NLS survey does provide data about someSof 
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the Important Influences such ns IQ which are Important from very early ages. 

♦ 

Hence, 1 am. presenting a m6ciel far early stages as well crs ones that the NLS 

--.^ y 

men wjg^re expiyflenclng^ during tHe survey ye^^s. 

It 



Insert Figure 3.2 About Here 



the variables T^tqd.as "origins" incluxle family socioecJonomic status , 
father^s type of work, LQ, rac^ and sex. A person is born into these circum- 
stances and they change little over the course of one's life.. Father's occupa- 
t ion, can change, but the careers of older people are quite stable in general. 

The early years (e.g, through elementary school) are year»*of growth- and 

' ^ " * ■ 

identity formation. Interests and values are developed, as are s^me specific 

talents and skills. It is^also at this stage of life that youngsters form 

r^elf-concepts based not pnly on their interests and abilities, but also on 

their race, sex and social class. Perceptions of the environment and its 

opportunities for de^lopment also cn\erge, dnd youngsters form stereotypes 

of occupations and who holds them.. 

During high school, students enter a career exploration phas-e because 

they begin to think fconcret^ly about the jobs they will obtain. Expl^oration 

continues through the actual job search procedure, but it begips with wh^t I 

refer to as a "narrowing of the options and gearing up" phase. Youngsters ^ 

* « i> ■ • 

' • \ . - 

continue to narrow their perceptions of who they are, what their interests 
and abilities are, and what jobs thay think they might like to have. They 
also begin thinking about the education and training that is necessary to 
obtal^ tflbse jobs ^aijd^they proceed to arrange for it. Decision making is not 
neces'^arily consci6us, consistent, or well-directed. But students are ^ 
committing themselves whether by design or not, because they ^re performing 
well or badly in sthool and making decisions about what training programs to 



Stage: 



ORIGINS 



Process: birth 



^ Figure 3.2 

The Determinants of Career Development 

.GROWTH * EXPLORATION 



identity 
fonnation 



gearing up & 
narrowJLng options 




search 
& entry 
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enter, if any. Schools are also making decisions about these students, decisions 
which affect the opportunities for thfe youngster to pur^sue different directions 

of educational and career developrHent . The environment also provides information 

( 

to youngsters about their educational and occupational opportunities. The 
information available to different types of youngsters may vary according to who 
they know or what they are exposed to, and they may selectively attend to 
different types of information depending on their own Interests and abllltlas* 
Social support from parents, teachers, and peers may become particularly impcr- ' 
tant at this transition point, ^ ' 

^ The^^Acond phase* of exploration is that of "searching for ^ job". In all 
likelihood, this job search process will be reppa^ted a number of times through- 
out a person's life. The first time it occurs, however, will probably be 
during or shortly after high school ♦ The job may bp part or full time, but » 
the process may bo similar. A- person's job search techniques come into play 
here, though it is not clear how important they relative to the abilities 
and qualifications one brings to the labor market or corapai*ed to the other 
influences which become operative at the time of job search. The ' availability 
of different types and levels of jobs is very imj^rtant. And employers' 
preferences for different types of workers (based partly on the demands of 
the jpbs they Are trying to fillv and their procedures for selecting employees 
also affect \7hat happens to the individual. 

The establishment phase begins once the person is on the job. I refer 
to the first part of thi^ period as "implementation"^ because individuals are 
trying out their first jobs, tesjting their skills, testing their preferences 
against reality, and sizing up th?ir qpportunitles tor future career development. 
Much of this may be done very haphazardly, with little apparent analysis And 
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planfulness. But once again, the Individuals arc probably •narrowing thelr^ 
options and Interests. 

Career d evelopment aft6)r one centers the labor market Is shown, here as 
sequences of aspirations. Jobs held, Job satisfaction, apd Income. There are, 
of course,. other aspects of career development, but I discuss these most 
extensively tboughout: this report and they Include the major outcomes of con- ' 
cern to the two approaches described earlier. I list them as sequences to get 
across the developmental theory notion that careers are "his tor les of development- 
and not single point In time' assessments. 

Careers do become Increasingly stable with age, and this Increasing 
stability Is referred to as the establishment period of "adjustment." This 
may occur as the different outcomes create some sort of equilibrium. Aspir- 
ations may change to' match jobs or vice versa, leading to greater satisfaction 

and less inclination to change later. People may adjust to the level of 

/ 

income a job provides and bec0me less inclined to tPhange jobs. Alternatively, 

' ■ / ' ' ' 

the effort to build seniority and greater Income may make workers reluctant 

to change jobs. 

Types of Petermlnants : Variables and Definitions ^ - 

The foregoing Influences upon career development can be categorized into 
5 broad areas: personality, family, environment, skills^ and race/sex. 

In the following paragraphs, I point out which variables I am able to 
measure. I also discuss how important each of the variables is within the 
status attainment and congruence approaches to career development. ' 

Personal lty >. The two approaches perhaps have the biggest disagreements 
about the importance of personality. This stems from their respective concept- 
ualizations and measures of personality. I might also add that theorists in 
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the two approaches might not necessarily refer to the following variables as 
personality variables. Within the status attainiiient tradition, '•personality" 
has been measured by need-for-achlevemenb. Writers such as Featherman (1972) 
are willing to discard ^personality as important in career attainment; becai||e 
need-achievement does not help to predict actual status attained. However, 
the soc^.al psychological status attainment models (Seweljl & Hauser, 1975; 



Kerckhofif & Campbell, 1977) do incorporate personality variables to some 

« 

extent because the]^ examine the importance of ambition, usually measured as 
level of occupational or educational goals • 

Vocational psychologists, in contrast, place greater weight on thfe effects 
of personality though it i^ pi^imarily Holland who phrases his discussion in 
terms of personality^ Vocational interests and values have received particular 
attention and a number of inventories exist to pleasure them. One's' interests 
ax\d values have been showtTVo be related to the occupational choices people 
make (e,g. Holland 1973). ' ' • ' 

Developmental theories stress the notion of self-concept, which is a 
person 'jf assessment or beliefs of who he is, what he is like and how he is 
the s^e or different than other people. . This is somewhat akin to Holland's 
notion of personality, except that Holland stresses personality as what the 
person actually expresses in the. way of vocational interests, values, and 
preferences. ' . 

\ 

Figure 3.2 includes several personality variables. They are: interests 
and values, self-concept (beliefs about oneself), and occupational aspirations 
for type and level of work. In the research, I acttially examine personality 
only as it is expressed in vocational aspirations and educational goals. 

Family ^ Both approaches stress that families are important, but for 



different reasons ♦ The transmission of social class from one generation to 

the next has hecn a traditional concern within sociology in general and it Is a 
central question in status attainment research. In the status attainment 
yesearch, families do at leapt two things: they provide mQnetary and intell- 
ectu&l advantages which aid the child in obtaining^ a goo4 education and posst^ 
bly later occupational opportunities as well, and they provide encouragement 
to strive for more ^education. Family, or family background as it Is mcftt often 
referred to, is op^rationalized- most commonly in terms o^ parents* level of 
education, father 'sftoccupational statu?, and "parental encouragement" during 



the high school years. It is not clear how the family exerts its Influence on 
the career attainments of its children in this view, 'but it Is usually con^ielved 
as^a-^sb^ial class procjpsS'*-most commonly perhaps the direct or indirect trans- 
mission of socioeconomiq advantage. Models typically find that the "effects" 
of fahrily social class upon status attainment arfe mediated by other influences 
such as educational attainment, but it does seem to have a direct effect on 
^.ncome (Sewell & llauser, 1975). tn short, family socioeconomic status does 
seem to be important, though how it has its effect is far from being sati^s- 
fectorily explained^. The major effects of families in the congruence approach 
are differ^pit. Families stimulate and reinforce part icular^^at terns of interests 
and yalAieB. Parents are also role models for their children, this being particulatly 
important for maintaining sex differences in vocational behavior. 

"Figure 3*2 incorporates family variables in three ways:' family SES 
(socioeconomic status), father ' s field of work, and parental encouragement. 
Family SES is operationalized here as parent's education and father's occupa- 
tional status. Tliis is consistent with the status at tainment" tradition. Both 

I 

SES and father's field of work are proxies for some unspecified influences. 
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such a6 parental values or interests which arc transmitted to the child, 
child rearing practices, monetary advantages,, and so on. Ideally, these latter 
variables should be directly moasiired so 'that we know why SES or father's field 
of work is important. Hie third variable, parental encouragement, is part of 
■ a 'nfexus of social reinforcement variables which include reinforcement by peers, 
\ teachers^ parents, and various significant others in the life of a child. The 
term it^lf, parental encouragement, conges from the status attainment literature^ 
I include mother's education and father's education,' occupational status, and ' 
field of work in the research to follow. 

Skills , Both approaches identify skills, abilities, training, and educa- 
tion as very important in determining career development. Sociologists ari' 
more apt to question whether the educ^t ion, training or abilities are really 

\l ' ' ' 

job-relajted. Status attainment researchers, along with many other social 

scientists, Kave spent much effort calculating how Important education is for 

m 

determining occupcitional status and income; there are hundreds of books and 
articles oh the topic. Years of education e^lains later occupational status 
better than does any other variably though estimates of its importance depend 
on, the Jtheovetical model used. Ability is usually measured in this approach 
^ simply by IQ or a similar scale of academic ability, IQ has been founds 

important, biit it is less so than education and much of its effect is- mediated 
through educational attainment. 

Congruence models are more aptj to^stress the diverse nature of talents. 



Th 
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eV assimie that general ability and educational level are important in 
determining career choice and success, but they also stress variation^ in 
kinds of falents rather than general levels of talent required in different ' y 
-jobs. Hence, they stress thatching people and jobs. Research in this traditibn 

.■ • ^ ^/ ■■ 
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does not estimate the economic or status returns to al^ility or; education as 

does the status attainment approach. Instead, It has focused on identifying^ 

the skills possessed by incumbents of different jobs and it refers to ehe job 

analysis literature which estimates the skills required by different jobs. 

One finaT skill not stressed by eithe^r approach is that of job search 

techniques. Wegmann (1979) has reviewed evidence that job search skills can 

■ ~ ■ - ■ t ^' ■ — 

be taught and do make a difference in finding jobs. 0 

•■■'•.ifc ~ 

Figure 3.2 includes— several types of skills or qualifications: general 
intelligence (IQ) , specific abilities, years of education, vocational training 
and job search skills. Of course, many specific types of skills find education 
can be identified and may be differentially important; Figure 3.2 presents only 
a simplified characterization of these influences. 10, years of education^ and 
a history of vocational training and being in a college-preparatory curriculum 
are the skill-related variables used in th^^^^e^arch rep^^ed later. ^ 

Environment . This includes the social and economic environments a person 
faces (except for the family which has already been 'discussed) . I have already 
mentifoned ohe aspect of the social environment, the social reinforcement a person 
receives' from significant others for particular beliefs, goals, interests and 
courses of action. The environmeAt also makes available information, information 
about what training is available, what job3 are like and so on. It also ' 
determines education and training opportunities. These opportunities are ^ 
determined for the individual by the number of opening^ and the selection pro- 
cedures used to place people in those openings. Somewhat analogously, the 
environment determines the job opportunities available to a person. Job' 
availability is more tightly , restricted tl^an-are education ,find training oppor- 
tunitlfc, and it is determined in large part by economic conditions and patterns 
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of production • Employer preferenc«8 and selection procedures for hiring and 
promoting workers also act as strong influences on career development^4'"--\These 
together are often referred to as the "system" or the "social structure". The 
individual, may be skilled, but it is only through interaction with schools , 
employers, and other import^iHt factors in the environment that these skills can 
1??_bartere^^^ fojr a^lgb _and wa^ Neither approach has directly studied #i:he 
environments affecting job availability or hiring, , though the status attainment 
approach does mak^ inferences about employer preferences from pattern? of who 
is hired for what job. \^ ''^ . * 

One important aspect q(t the enviroiiment — as of the individual-- is that 
it changes over, time. Environmental determinants are indeed variables over 
time. Economic conditions change, employers change th^ir practices, and the 
nature of work itself e^lves over time, lliis fact complicates the study of 
career development because not only do individuals change over their lives 
even in stable environments, but the environments in which they are developing 
are also ch/inging. 

This report, too, does not directly examine the social and economic 
environments of the men studied. Bases for inference about the environment 
are clearly de&«:ibed where relevant. For exampTe, aspirations can be considered 
barometers of the opfiortunities people perceive in their environment. An 
effort is also made to measure the extent to which cateer changes are related to 
changes in the environment rather than to maturational processes. 

Race and Sex , Race and sex have been clearly shown to be related to 
dif f erence's 'in career development. To some extent, they may reflect the other 
variables already mentioned: acbility, personality, treatment by the environment 
and family* But it j^s riot cle^f^r exactly why race and sex make such a big 
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^difference, so they are singled out here. I do not examine sex differences In 
the following research because, the sample consists entirely of men, but I do 
devote considerable attention to differences between blacks and whites (other' 
groups in the sample are t^o small to examine) . 
Basic Assumptions. 

If we review again the basic assumptions about men and their work listed in 
Chapter 2, we see that one "o£ the main differences between the two approaches 
is that they have different views of the relative importance of the variou 
determinants of career development. Status attainment research -^stresses the 
influences beyond a person *s control that limit op)portunities and congruence 
models stress the choices that {vt^ople make. In the integrated model included 
both opportunities and choices as potentially important career determinants, 
and in the research I try to tease out how important they each are. Similarly, 
I do not assume that people are concerned primarily with level of work or with 
field of work, but I try to determine which is more important under different 
circumstances. 

The testing of assumptions can only be indirect here. People are not 
asked which is more important-- field or level of work. But we can observe 
what they do under different circumstances and see, for example, whether field 
or level is more stable. Opportunity cannot be measured directly, but we can 
examine variables such as family socioeconomic status and race which are f^re- 
sumed to affect opportunities and we can see to what extfent choices are ful- 
filled in different circumstances. 
Questions for Study 

Questions such as the following are raised by the model and are investi- 
4dted in later chapters. 

(1) How important are family ancjl personal characteristic's (such as family 
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social claas and IQ) in dliterminlrtg ono't* attplrations and aUtainwent8--boyi 
for field and lovel of work? 

(2) How do the Unka beftweon family background and attainment develop and at 
what ages do they become evident? 

(3) Are different personal chaijcterlstics or experiences required to enter 



different fields of work? ' # 

(4) To what latent do changes In the social and economic xenvironment Induce 
changes iti patterns of career development from one birth cohort to the next? 

(5) bid blacks and whites experience different environmental changes during 
the late 1960 ' s and how did these changes alter racial differences in career 
patte'rns? ' ' 
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chapter 4 

CLASSIFYING OCCUPATIONS: ' A STATUS-FIICLI) SCHEME 



Career development is described in this volume in terms of a multi- 



dimensional classification of occupations. A classif tcatory scheme which incor- 
porates both vortical and horizontal dimensions of jobs is presumed .to better 
describe career development: than does cither oiie of the dimensions alone, but 

there are diverse options for creating a multidimensional scheme. As noted 

' • - . ' 

befote, the option chosen here is to classify occupations according to^ level 
of worft using a measure of status, usually Duncan's (1961) socioeconomic indexi 
and according to type of work using llolland's (1973) ty|iology. 

This chapter describes in detail the , mult id linens ional schen)e usdtt, here- 
after referred to as the status-field scheme. A detailed description is advis- . 

^ 

able because this s tatys-f ield- scheme is basic to all the r^esults to follow. 
If we do not know clearly what the cl^issif icat ion scheme means and how valid 
it is, we ^re not li^kely to learn much from the results using it. I begin by 
'describing the two components of the sche^ie separately and then by describing the 
properties of the scheme using" both components simultaneously. For, eaqh, 1 
review the history of its development, evideritie for its construction vali'dity, 
and its comparability to similar scales. 

Occupational Status: The Duncan and Teimnc Scales 
History and development - . " 

Sociologists, have historically been interestec) in the study of social 
strata'--how they are created and maintained, how they change, and how people 
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move ttiiioyg thorn. Miiny crlUcria for Jef in fng . aoc lal stiat:a have been discussed^ 
including wealtl^, income , ..educatioiv, prestige, and ppiitical power. Occupation 
has been by far the most conuiion wny of defining noci^^ strata. TfTls malor 
theoreticalv reason ^j^iven is that a man's occupation i!^s probably the most ' 
importa^it determinant of l^is social position and th'at of his family. A more 

are more' read i^ available than any- 



practical reason is that occupational. data 
thing else about a person. 
.^^ Much efforf has been devoted to measuring social strata via occupation 

in the last century, but: it has not been cohfined to sociologists. As^covllle 
(1965-66, p. 71) notes, the most prominent occupational c laSvS iPications developed 
or proposed for government statistics were "attempts to uncover the great strata 
of society." Scoville's review pf the early efforts to develop occupational - 
^ classifications clearly illustrates this <e.g., see Hufit, 1897; Wright, 1899). 

The most influential work was conducted by lid\s^ards (1911, 1917, 1933, 1943), his 
"social-Gconomic groups" becoinii^g the. major framewQrk for-'the U.S. cen'dufj . 
classification from 1940 to the present day (professional, managerial, sales, 
.. clericali crafts, operatives, laborers, service, and farm). Versions of Edwards' 

* • ' ■ • 

sca^c (e.g. white collar, blue collar, vs. farm) have been widely used in^ the 

> 

study of social mobility. Edwards' sclieme was designed as a vertical scale, 

though, it has occasionally been used as a horizontal scheme or without any 

^ . ^ 

assumptions about whether it is vertical or not. For example, Klatsky and 

Hodge (1971) and Blau aivl Duncan (1967) treated the census categories as nominal 

' ' ' ' ■ . 

groups and then examined mobility among them. It is interesting to note in 

this regard that these two studies cone Indeed that rnqbility betweeS occupational , 

groups is pr>i|n^il>^^4long a vertical dimension. Thi^ is hardly a surprising 

finding, ho^^A^r^ Edwards intended that the groups array occupations by "social- 

v. GO 
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economic" lovel, and movcliicnt among them could be expected to largely 'reflect 

tl>^t scale, J 

The KclwardR' categories form a crude socio^GCOhotnic ordering of vorjj^hetero- 
gcnous occupational groups. Within the last few dcCAKl<?s much more precise 
scales of occupational " s tatus have been developed. IVo general characterizations 
of occupations by status lovel have^been developed:, scales measuring socio- 
economic status and •scales measuring prestigp. The socioeconomic approach 

simply means that occupations are ranked according tp s^ortte combination ft , 

■'.::v.:" ; . 

education and income or other objective characteristics of occ,upation8 or.of. 

their incumbents. The pre-stigc ^approach has involved asking >e6lile «l?out/ tl\^^;' 

■ " . . ■ ' " . ~ ■ ' -/^ I 

"general standing" or general desirabi.lity of dif ferent o<?Pl^^tf3 f As.- Jf^'^jlf 

see, the two approafciies produce nearly identical t^sults for (i|^8 

I distinguish between the two here because there Vas' been debajl^e apour t^^,^ ' ' '^^^ 

relative merits of each within the sociological literature* v ; ... ^ ■ 

■ «x ., v-;,. , ■ 

Sociologists cite the earliest prestige studies (Counts, 1925) &,$ the:f': 
origins of the status scales they most conunonly use now. Heiss (1961) r^i^lewed 
the history of the early ^ncstige studies, describing in detail th;^i; 19^7 NORC 
Nort^i-llatt seudy^whicii is tiie inunediatc precursor of. the scales cuirrently; 
poplar with sociologistsv ^ . • , ' • 

The North-Hatt study. was designed to overcome problems of respondent' 
selection, adequacy, or representativeness of the list of occupations, proce- 
dures for eliciting responses and the representativeness of the populations^of 
raters that had characterized earlier studies attempting to measure the .social 
standing of different occupations. This study asked a nationally representative 
sample of 2920 people to, t-ate 90 occupations .according to whether they had 
"excellent, good ,' average, somewhat below average, or poor social standing. 
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These pot^centages have been trannlormod In a niimlxM- oT ways to prociuc(^ proHtigo 
scoVcs by which one can ran^c the ocoupatrlon^i , but the main p rob loin with the 
study iti that it provides «c6res for 'only 90 occupations « 
f The next major advance was made by Duncan (1961). Duncan's yontribution 

was to produce status .scores for all the several hundred occupational titles? 
used by the Censu-s Bureau. He reasoned that direct ratings of all occupations 
would be bot.h exi^elisive and not feasible. The principle reason they \^ould not 
be feasible is that people can only adequately rate occupations wit;/ which they 
are familiar, and people are not familiar with most occupations . Fbr example, ' 
many people were' not familial with ha\f of the 90 occupations in the North-Hatt 
Study (as evidenced by the number of "don't know" responses). Duncan developed 

r 

scores for all occupations by estimat-ing them from income and education data 
for individual occupations. He took the 45 North-^llatt occupations with low 
percentages of "don't know" answers and wliich could be well matched with census 
titles, and (using ^multiple regression) regressed the percent oft responses which 
were "excellent" or "good" on income (i.e., percent of workers with incomes of 
$3500 or more) and education ( i.e., percent of workers with a high school 
education or. better) t The resulting regression equation accounted for 83% of 
the variance in prestige rating (percent "excellent" or "good" responses) for 
the 45 occupations. He then used that regression equation to predict petxent- 
ages for the remaining several hundred occupational titles. 

Duncan* s scale is referred to as a socioeconomic scale rather 'than a t 
prestige scale (e.g., see Hauser & Featherman,' 1977) because it was^created 
using economic and educational data. It is ol3vibus, though, that it is ulti- 
mately based on prestige rating;/. And as will be pointed out later, evidence 
which is cited as supporting tlie vnUd^ty of Duncan's SEI scale- is actually 
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evidence about: the validity! of the prestige ratings upon which Duncan ' sfbcale / 
is basecl* * ' 



^ . There Are several* prestige scales. Siegel (1971) has constructed a prestige 
scale- for all 1960 census titles. His method was to attempt to collect prestige 
'^ratings Cor all occupational titles. Scores for some occupations were obtainefd 
fi-om sevefal other prestige surveys, and some were collected in new, surveys 
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(see llpdge, Siegel & Rossi, 1966). Scores from these different sources were 
transformed to a common metric and scoresfor missing titles were estimated 
(see Xeminc, 1975, for a critique of Siegel's method). Treiman (1977) has 
developed a standard , in ternational occupirit lonal prestige scale. And njcist ^ , 
recently, Temme (1975) has developed a prestige scale for the 1960 and 1970 
census titles. His method was similar to that of Duncan, except that he used^ 
prestige ratings for approximately 200 oqcupational titles (compared to Duncan's 
45), and he used job characteristics sucH as involvement with data, people,* 
and things in adfJition to measures of education cUid incom^e for estimating scores 
for the remaining occupations. ' . 

There is some debate in the sociological literature about whether a 
socioeconomic or a prestig^i scale is more appropriate (see Hauser & Featherman , 
1977). 'fhe issue is whether 550cial stratification has a factual or "functional" 
basis or whether it is based on social values, that is, whether thp oiajor 
hierarchical dimension in society is based oft socioeconomic or other "objective" 
distinctions or whether^ it is based on subjective evaluatjLons and cultural^ 
values (GusCield & Schwartz, 1963). If the major dimension is socioeconomic, 
then scales measuring socioeconomic status are cited as best for mobility 
research; if it is based on cultural values, then scales measuring occupational 
prestige are supposedly more appropriate. Although the two types of scales may 



be conceptually distinct, they amount to much the same tiling in practical terms. 
And neither .should this be surprising; they both* are based ultimately on the 



same ratlngfi by the j^encral* public of the prestige of occupations .fl|^ausser 
and Featherman (1977, p,29-30) show that the different scales are usually 
correlated .85 to .90. My o\m work (L.» Cot tf reason, in press) examining the 
correlates of Temjue's prestige scale suggests tjiat there is a general status 
level dimension to jobs. For example, Table 4.1 suggests that preistl^gq and 
general educational development (GED) level reflect tlje «s'ame level ci(imefision 

(r^.95)'^nd ^el f-direc t ion, involvomcnt with dafa, and specific vocatioital ./* 

• . . ^ V- , ■ . ' . 

i 

prcpg.ration ^are closely rolat.ed to tliat dimension. 
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Prestige or socioeconomic scales serve my purpose equally well and I 
treat them as essentially the same scale. This report' summarizes work With 
two scales; Duncan ' sj^^il w^is used when studying the NT^S sample and Tenure's 
prestige scale was used in connection with census data, j 

There is pne difference between grestlge and socioeconomic scales which 
should be mentioned, howeVe.r. While most occupations are ranked in a similar 
way in both types of scales, there are a few, glaring exceptions. Farmers are 
ranked near managers in the prestige scales but near operatives and service 
workers in the Duncan SKI. Clergymen are .also ranked much lower in the SEI 
than, the prestige scales. See Hauser and Featherman (1977) and Duncan (1961) 
for relevant^ discussion. 
Vali^dity 

The evidence most often ^advanced ,for the validity of the! status scales 

\ 

is that there Is a remarkable consensus over time and social groups in prestige 
ratings. Reiss (1961) found that ratlings did not vary by sex,*age, region, 
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Table ^* • 1 

Correlations Among .Selectad Occupational Cha rac ter ts t: fcs *^ 

(N = ^437 Occupations) 

, Sel f- ' ~ ^ Standard 

People Things SVP direction GED Status Mean 'deviatiort- 



Data 


.48 


-.16 


.81 


.84 


.85 


.80 


3.4 


2.2 


People 




-.57 




.80 


.61 


V* 58 


6.3 


2,1 


Things 




\ 


.09 


-.52 


-.19 


-.20 


5.5^ 


2.6 


SVP 






/ 


.74 


!86 


.■8 A 


5.7 




$f 1 f-dlrectlon 




% 




.90 


. .85 


. 11.6 


7.3 


GEO s 










. 95 


3.9. 


1.1 


Status 














43.0 


16.8 



Note. A high score on data , ^people , or things Indicates low Invol ve^ment , so the signs of the corre- 
lations of these three variables with the other four variables have been reversed to aid in- 
terpretation. 

Source, ,L. Gottfredson (In press). ' ^/ 
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rcsldencOj ^education, and occupation of individual raters in the North-Uai^t 
survey. There is alyo little variance in ratings attributable to different 
instructions to raters to rank according to social standing, to honor, to 

^> 

intelligence required (Hodge, S.jeg^l, and Rossi, 1966; Sie^el, 1971; Duncan, 
Fcatherman and Duncan, 1972). People differ in whjy they rate occupations high 

or low, ^but they agre^c about which ones ar^ ranked high or low, Neither do 

.1 

prestige rankings seem to vary much over time or country. Hoflge, Siegel and 

Rossi ( 1966) compared rankings from studies in the U*S. in 1925, 1940,^ 1947 

and 1963 and found that the correlations ranged from .93 to .99. In a study 

of 23 deveioped and underdeveloped countrieg, Hodge, Treiman, and Rossi (1966) 

found th(it correlations between prestige raiikings in the U.S. versus other 

countries ranged from .79 to .97 with the average being .91 (the. number of 

occupations rated ranged from 7 to 35). As noted' above, tfxis validity evidence 

relates specifically to prestige ratings. Because socioeconomic scales such 

Duncan's are based on these scores, this is also presumptive evidence for those 
«f ' " . , 

. scales as well . 

If we conceive of occupational status as the general desirability of an 
occupation, then the evidence seems to provide considerable support for the 
validity of the scales. They are highly correlated with the income and, educa- 
tion of incumbents and with other measures of what we might consider objective 
indicators of the well-being of incumbents »or the rewards that occupations 
provide. For example, Duncan (196]) showed that liis SEI scale correlated .84 
and ,85 with his income and educaticyi variables for occupations^ W we 
examine other judgments about occupations, we see that ratings of prestige are 
also associated with judgments about the importance of the occupations to 
society. Respondents in the North-Hatt- study (Reiss, 1961: p. 32-^) were asked 
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to state thoir major reason Tor assigning a higl/ or low .social standing to * 
occupations,' No one reason predomlnntoci, blit the major ones wore "pays well" 
(18'X,), "service to humanity or essential", ( 16%) , "sbcial pi'esfci{^e" and 
"cdilcal^ion, hard work, and money" (147o) , Whx^n 21 respofidcnts' wero askod to rate 
90 occupat^hs accorcjing to responsibility, tralnijpg-oducat ion- skill , and 
autonomy as well as prestige, Simpson aifd g|^^ni^)Son (1*960) 'found that these ^ 
dimensions were corr^platcd, rospec tivoly , ,95 and ,81 with prestige, 
GliPfield and Schwartz. (1963) e:>taininod juclgments of occupations using 

semantic differential techniques • They found that pi^lstigc rankings , were cor- ' 

•f \ 

related jiiost liighly with dirty-dloan(^, 7A) ^passiveractive ^(-,70), successful- 
unsuccessful (,92), middle^ class-working class (•93)., Democrats-Republican (- ,o3) , ' 
poor-rich (-.y^), insecure-secure (-•80), useful-useless (,60), bober-drunk 
(,7A) and Negro-White (-^62), ^ . ' 

1 have sceti only one type of piogat ive , evidence for the validity* 
of a status scale, Ilatt (1950) and later Reiss ^(1961) concluded that the 
Nor th-Hatt prestige scores do hot yield a unidimonsional; scale for all occup- 
at ions. Both found that occupations scale better when separated into th^ eight 
situs groups proposed by Hatt. Reiss concluded that "both the variation in 
individual ratings for any occupati6n and the^ failure to acjhidve a unidimen- 
sional scale appear to be due to systematic variatiotT in ratings among sub- 
groups of the American population as weli^^s to error. Theoretically^ it does^ . • 
nyt seem reasonable to expect occupations to be ordered unidimensionally on 
a prestige scale since subgroups value diffe^rent things;*^ Bolrh income and 
education have some independent variance in explaining the prestige ordering * 
of occupations. There may be other factors as well" (pw'108), I have not sef^n 
any other studies exaftiiu|.ng this issue, nor even any citing this negative 
• ' ■» \ 
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evidence. My view is that Reiss is undoubtedly com-ect. And keeping this 
caution in mind helps to explain some otl\pr\*i8e unusual results which will not 
ho discussed. But for my purposes here, the general status jlJ.mension is 
adequate, parrticularly because I use it togetlier with a situs (horizontal) 
classification of o\::cupat ions • 

OccupaU i Qual F-ield; Tha llQllaud TypoloKy 

His t or y a nd p evclopment - ^ * 

Holland's typolog^ .lj||^s its roots in differential psychology, - the study . 
of individual differences. While working in the army processing personnel data 
as well as in (Educational and psychiatric settings', Holland concluded that 
people could probably, be classified into a small number of types according to 
their interests and behavior, (Holland, 19'73 ; Weinrach, 1980). He later 
developed this notion into a theory of personality and careers, of yhich l>tP 
six»-category typology is an integral part'. The theory anjd its typology were 
designed primarily for, and have, been used primarily in, understanding and 

V * 

ft. 

treating problems of vocational choice and adjustment. They are part of a 

tradition in counseling psychology that was initiated by Parspns ( 1909), the 

tradition often rejferred to as the trait-factor approach, A fundamental 

princij?le of that trad^^^tJ.on is that .both people and JLpbs differ in systematic 

ways, and that ^promo ting a good match between people^ and their jobs promotes 

> * • ' * * 

satisfaction and achievement. The problem in that tradition was, therefore, 
to develop ways of assessing both people and jobs. The focu^ ha^S^|ten on 
asses-sing people's interests in different fields of work and on discovering 
which interests,, values and competencies are reinforced /in different ox^cupatipns 

'V ' •■ . ■ J . 

• strong (1943) was one of the first to develop deviceg to assess J|pe . 
vocational interests pf .i>^|^iduals . His inventory , the Strong Vocational 
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IntorGSt Blank — riivtsod ^low as the Strong-Campbo 11 Interest Inventory (Campbell, 
1971)— has been in widespread use lor decadoR. Holland 's typology of people and 
•jobs is similar to Strong's work in that it is based on an assessment of people's 
^nterests,^^anf"people are classified according to their similarity to incumbents 
itt different fields. This is an important point because, as will be discussed 
later, it'raises questions about the validity of the typology for describing 
jobs rather than people. 

Holland's typology is applied in parallel fashion to classify people into 
personality types and 6ccupations into fields of work, ''^^^is is a unique feature • 
of Ui^lland's work within the traii.- factor tradition. There a^re a variety of 
ways of assessing people's vocational interests, and there are methods of classi- 
fying jobs into groups, but Holland's is the only scheme that provides a parallel 
way of assessing both. Because a basic aim .|n this tradition is to promote 
a good match between people and jobs, a method for easily judging degree of 
match is a definitive advantage. 

Thewsix categories, realistic, investigative, artistl'c, social, enter- 
prising and conventional, wer a developed in an iterative process alternating 
a prieri theoretical notions of the types and factor analyses of vocational 
interests, and then comparing the^ results to other factot analyses of person- 
ality to see if the types made sense and were consistent with other steadies 
of personality types. The'^basic tools for classifying people according to 

» 

the personality typology have been Holland's two major personality assessments, 
the Vocational Preference' Inventory (1975) and the later Self-Directed Search___ 
^|'C1979)* These device^ assess the vocational interests of individuals and 
assign a personality type to them. 

The classification of occupations, that is, the assignment of individual. 
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occupations to the difCci-ont categotrios, has also boon accomplished in an 

iterative evolutionary procoduro. Occupat/lons hftvo beun classified into one 

type or another depending on the personality types of incumbents in those 

occiipatlons. For example. If most people in teaching turn out to be social 

types according to the personality assessments, that occupation is classified . ^ 

into the social occupation category. The proceBs is jud^iental -.1 

when relevant data are limited, and changes are made when additional infonnation 

> 

suggests that tlx?, original assignment was incorrect. Appt'oxiiuately 400 

occupations have been classiCied in this way and are listed in ^he Occupations 

Finder (1977) which* accompanies the SDS. The relation of occupational codes 

assigned In this way was then compared with Dictioi)ary of Occupational Titles 

(U.S. Department of Labor, 1965) infoiinatlon about level of involvement with 

data, people and things (Viernstein, 1972). On the basis of thie information, 

a tvanslatlon procedure w^s developed for assigning all previously unassigned 

» ' f - 

occupational titles to categories^ in the typology.- 

Because much information about jobs is collected in terms of census 
categories, occupational titles in the 1960 and 1970 census classlficatory 
^schemes have been assigned Holland "^des . This procedure is described in 

detail in L. Gottfredson and Brown (1978), but consists ysically t)f assigning 
codes on the basis on the Occupations lUnder whenever possible, and secondarily, 
using Viernstein' s translation. Holland codes for the occupational title? 
used in this study were taken were taken from L. Gottfredson and Bro\m (1978) 
emd are provided in Appendix A. Because Holland periodically revises his 
assignment of. codes to Individual titles, it is good to note that the codes 
used here are consistent with the 1977 version of the Occupations Finder and 
differ in a few Instances from the older list of codes provided in his 1973 book. 
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Holland provides throe;-- Ictte i* codos for occupations. Tlio first lettor 
ol* the jL:odo Indicates tlie tlieoret i.ca 1 type of worl<. the occupatioil most closely 
resembles; the second letter of the code Indicates tl\e typo of work the 
occupation next most resembles; and tlie tliLrd code lndic.'ftes the type of wbrk 
the occirj>iJt ton third most resembles, Thts report uses only the first-letter 
codes. L. Gottfredson and Brown (1978) list the t hree- le tte r codes for all 
census titles; Appendix A lists only the first- letter codes. 

• s 

Lists of ilolland codes generally include some meas|ire of occupational 
level. Holland's Occupations Finder includes the general educational develop- 
ment (GliD) level of each occupation. OVA) is the general level of reasoning, 
mathematical and language ' deve lopment estimated to be required in different 
occupations. L. Gottfredson and" Brown's list of codes for the census categories 
includes GVA) as well as Tonaiie's measure of occupational prestige. Few 
researchers using Holland's typology liave categorized occupations with any 
measure of level of work- 

; ■ 

Horizontal classifications of occupations have also been suggested in 
sociology, but little effort hc^ gone into developing any. Sorokin (1959) 
suggested stvjdying mobility along a horizontal as well as a vertical dimension, 
Benoit-Smul lyan (19A4) suggested this also, and identified several types of 
horizontal dimensions-- locus (function of work) and situs (social group 
membership). Morris and Murphy (1959), Koran ( 19 74)"* and Jlogan ( 1977) have 
been among the'' few sociologists V{ho have examined situs mobility. Hatt's 
(1950) situs classification is particularly interesting because he empirically 
developed it from Guttman scaling of prestige ratings when he found that 
the prestige scores did*not fonii a uni^imensiona 1 scale. Hatt proposed eight 
situses--political , professional, business, recreation and aesthetics. 
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agr Lcii 1 turo , manual work, luL 1 i. tary ^and Hui*vi.co. Tliero is 8oiuo roscniblancc 
between these eljilit categories and Holland's typology, but not a lot. All of 
the foregoing roffect efforts to tease o\\t horiziontal dimensions from vertical 
ones. Other Ic s »ana ly t ica I characte rixa t ions of occupational groups within 
sociology also reflect horizontal dlstinct4ons among occupations, some of 

'*'V 

which resemble Holland's categories. (Soim^ of these are listed in Table 2.1.) 

' ( . 

For example, Bottoiuorq's (l9bA)" competing elite occupational groups of 
bureaucrats, intellectuals, and managers arc similar to, respectively, the 
higher levels of social jobs, i.nvestigat ive nnd artistic work, and tjie higher' 
levels of enterprising work. Sociologists have proposed other ways . of classi- 
fying jobs, but they are not discussed in terms of horizor^Sil versus vertical 
distinctions, so 1 will discuss them later. 
Validity 

Holland assigns occupations to the typology's categories on the basis of 
the personality types of occupational incumbentf?. rThis procedure is based on 
the following assunif>tions ^ ^'liach environment is dominated by a given type of 
personality .. .Because different types have different interests, competencies, 
and dispositions, they tend to surround themselves with special people and 
materials and to seek out problems that are congruent with thefr interests, 
competencies and outlook on the world. Thus, where peopt^T'^f^S^Gg^t^ > they, 
create an environment that reflects^ the typos they are, and it becomes 
possible to assess the environment in the "same terms as we assess people 
individually " (Holland, 1973, p. 3). Thus, evidence for the validity ofEtje 
personality types is indirect, ^vicioncv^ for tho' validity of the occupational 
types. Until recently, evidence for^e validity of the occupational types 
has consisted almost entirely of this type of evidence, and it is briefly 
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cKiiJcrLbod bolow. Ditoct (.'vitloiuio oi. tlui vaHcHly of tlio occupational typos 

( . 

ba8«<J 'on oucupattona I data i s moru pu rsuas i.vo , liowovor, It l« ravlewed in inor« 
dotal I. * , 

^ 'Most Lotioarch wit,li Holland'.^ typology lias involvod the pursShallty types 
j,ratlusr than tlic occupational typtis. Ifolland ( 1973; Holland, Magopn , & Spolcane , 
in press), Walsh ( 1973), and Ostpow (1973) review the theory and typology. " - 
Lackey (1975) and llollanW, Got.tfrodson ahd Holland (1977) provide l>iblio--' 
graphics of several hundred recent studies testing the validity of the theory 
and classification. While the ovidence reviewed does not support all con- 
' structs 4^11 Holland theory eqbally well, the personality typos receive 
^ considorahle ,suppot t . , . ^ 

Hie meaning of tho categories for deseribLng people in tornis ol their 
vocational tntereyts, competencies and values has been established ^ large 
part by comparing Holland's personality assessment devices (the SI9S and VP!) 
to other assessments of Interests, temperaments, values and abilities including 
the Sttong Vocational Interest Blank, the General Aptitude Test Battery, the 
Armed Forces Vocational Aptitude Battery, Kuder's in(;erest inventor ies , ^he 
Adjective Check tist, the California Personality Inventory and other, devices 
(Breme & Cockceil , 1975 ; Campbell, 1971; Cole, 1973; Holland, 1968, 1973, 1977; 
Holland! & Nafziger, 1975; Kelso, Holland & Gottfredson, 1977; Nafziger & 
Helms, 1972; Wakefield & Cunningham, 1975; Westbrook, 1975). 

Upland's personality types appear to be consistent with other assess- 
ments of th« dimensions of personality., For example , Gordon( 1975 , p. 86) * 
concludes that Holland's six types "bear a striking resemblance** to the five 
factors' emanating from the Survey of Interpersonal Values: control of others 
(enterprising), service^ to others (social), self-determination (investigative), 
institutional re8traint{conventiona 1 , realistic), and self-expression (artistic), 

74 • ' 



Tho six typos dhso corrcspoiul closely to tlie nuijor TactoiH of interoKts and 
personality traUs obtahuid by Guilford et a 1. (195A) throiiglv factor ai^ialysis: 
mechanical, .scLoi\t i f Ic , eHthetlc, social welfare, business, and clerical/ 
Holland (1973, p,6) also reports that the types "are analogous in rfome ways" 
to tlie types proposed earlier by Adler ( 1939), Fronttu (19A7), Junjj (1933), 
Sheldon (195^4), Spranger (1928), and others.- 

'1\ar less w6rk has been done directly assessing the validity of the 
typology for describing occupations, which is of most concern here. vSeveral 

.InvestiK^tors have compared Holland's typology with other schemvjs for desci^tblng 
and classifying occupations and general ly- found differences which would be 
expected according to the theory amd description of occupational types.. 
Viernstein ( 1972) and L.^ott f redson (in press) provided evidence that Holland's 
six major categories of work require different levels of involvement with 
data ,^ people , and things (U.S. Department of Labor, 196S) . Holland, Viernstein, 

""Kuo, Karweit, and Blum (1972) compared five categories of work and found mean 

differences in Position Artaiysis Questionnaire (McConnick, Jeanneret & 

Mecham, 1972) factor scores. The PAQ Is an assessment of job tasks, require- 

ments^and working conditions. Toenjes and Borgen (1974), Rounds, Shubsachs, 

Dawls and Lofquist (1978) and L. Gdttfredson (in press) --using essentirally 

k 

the same data on occupational reinforcer patterns from the* Minnesota Work • 
Adjustment Project's assessments of jobS"-found that Holland's categories 
differ systematically in the reinforce fs they provide. Broad census categories.. 

i -A 

have been used as a horizontal classification of jobs, so I have examined 
tne relation of those categories with Holland's types.* Those results are 
provided in Table 4.2 and show that the types are related in sensible ways 
with t1\at c lassif tc^^tlon. The enterprising categc^ry corresponds closely to 
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luanagorial and snlefi work, and th« roaliHLic category corrospondH to 
cl^^af tsinen , operatives, laborers and farmers^ Clerical is prtumrlly con- 
ventional work. Professional Jobs are comprised primarily of (ai\ include 

* 

most of) the investigative artistic , and social Job titles, Holland, 
Magoon, and Spokane (in press) also report systematic overlap of the six 
categories witl) tlie 14 DOT job groups. 



Insert Table U About Here 

— ^ — ^ . 

I (in press) ha\^e al sCT compa red the 12 broad census categorJ.es, prestige 

level of Job, and llol laird's six categuries^n tlielr ability t<5 predict seven 

job clia raetewrlst Lcs . Holland's typology did more poorly than the other two 

In predicting leve 1- re lated attributes of j'c^bs such as inyjolvement with data, 

specific vocational preparation, self-direction and GKD. Relativ-e predictive 

X- • 

validity was more compa rab le , for involvement ^Ith things and with pd'ople, two 

r ■ ^ 

attributes only weal^ly cone lated with job level but which should be relatecf 
to Holland's types. When prestige level anffyilol land ' s six types were used to 
predict occupational relnforcer pattern scoros, the two schemes were overall* 
about equa I ly predictive though, fis expected, the former predicted Idve 1- ^ 
related reinforcers better and the, latter predicted fie Ic^- re lated rcinfoi;g,e rs 
better. ^ • ' * >• * 

V , . • . ... 

One of the most important;, findings of that study is illustrat^tl In Table 

> . f> * ■ ^ . 

A. 3; the typology is related to level of work. Table 4^3 shows that the six ■ 



Holland types of work differ in the Levels of work that they provide. The 

>- • , - • ■ ■ , .. 

moan status of occupational titles varies from a low of 35 for realistic 
work to a high of 58 for investigative work (on a sQale of 0 to 88), GlCD is 
more conmionly used than status in vocational counseling i^s a measure of 
occupational level, so mean CliD is also presented for each category of work* , 
GED prodvfAu^the same drdering of the types as does prestige, but this is 
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Status Lovol nnd Holland Type of Work 



In Iho Broad CrnsuH Cntogories 
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Census 
Category 



. Mean Status 
of Titles * 



Professional , technical 

Managerial 

Sales 

Clerical | 
Crafts 

Opera t Ives , except 
transport 

Transport operatives 

LaboVers, except 
farm 

Farmers and farm . 
managers 

Farm Ji ^borers 

J Service 

Household 



62. 
51 
40 
38 

3B 

28 

28 

18 

35 
20 
26 
11 



Number of Occupatlonfll Titles 

_ _ _ _ 

15 69 . 13 36 8 2 

2 -- 9 46 1 

- <- ' - " - 

6 1 -- 4 3 29 

73 I ■ 4 " -- -- 

A9 -- -- 1 

10 -- - -- 1. -- 

14 -- -- ' 

I -- ' 1 

k. 

4 -- - 

18 --16 2 -- 

3 2 - 



Source: L. Gott fredson (In press). 
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not surjirlslng bccauHu Liu: two inuiisuroK of occupational levtil correlate ,95 
(using occupation iuj the unit oC analysis). The lower, two panels of Table 
A. 3 show the distribution of occupational titles and of the lunnber of Jobs 

the number of workers) In each type of work at" tlireo broad levels of 
work In 1970. These panels Indicate that realistic work Is primarl ly. low- 
level work and conversely that most low- level jwork Is realistic. In contrast 

.... .J 

investigative work is prjjuarlly higli- level work, though the greatest number 
of high-level Jobs Is provided by social occupations. 



Insert Table 4.3 About lie re 



The relation of level to field of work is a particularly important 
finding because the typos are usually presented and used as equally desirable 

V 

fob categories and predictions abou^t achi/c^vemont are made for the different 
personality types. With few exceptions (G, Gott f redsoij , 1977 ; Gof t f redson , 
Holland & Gottfredson, 1975), differences in job level have . gone ra 1 ly ^een 
^^^nored in tests of Holland's typology of people and jobs. Failing to take 
account of jo^R level probably is not 'a serious omission in some work on 
vocational interests because many i^ractical applications are related to 
counseling advanced high s'chool or college populations whose aspirations tend 
to be high. ^Put when the entire range *of j ob s :|^n an economy is considered, 

4 

characteristics associated with job level (such as authority and pay) but 
not necessarily with functional' type of imrk , became important descriptors 
of job environments. Differences among the types in authority and respons- 
ibility /e.g., try out own ideas, make own decisions), abstractness of work 
(involvoment/^it^h data), autonomy (self-direction), and other ]oh character- 
istMcs related primarily to job level arc exaggerated when differences in ^ 
level among the types of work are not controlled. Diffc*rences among the 
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Prestige and General KcUicnC jona I Development ('GED) Level of 
Occupntlons In the Six Holland Cnlegorles 
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Or. 





Holland Typ<* o 


f Work 






R 


I A 


S 


E 




Mean Level of Occupational Titles: 








GED 3 . 1 


* 5.3 4,7 


4.5 


A. 3 


3,5 


Status 33 


58 52 


51 


45 ^ 


A A 


Number of Detailed 


Census Oj: eupa t lonal Titles 


at Three Status Levels 


a 


Low 151 


0 2 


19 


13 


18 


Moderate Al 


10 10 


24 


48 


13 


High 3 


41 6 


24 


' 12 

- . * 


2' ' 


Number (thousands) 


of jobs^ In 1970 at Three 


Status 


Leve Is : 




Low 28,512 


0 22 


2,804 , 


3,966 


(1,060 


Moderate 5,701 


804 613 


2, 563 


6,118 


5,873 


High 197 


2,232 372 


3,440 


2,2aij 


725 


^'Low - 0-39; moderate = 40-59; high 60+ on 


'Teninie ' s 


(1975) prestige 


' scale. 


^Does not Include 


supplementary jobs held by worker' 


s employed In two or 



# 



more jobs, 
•Source. L, Gottfredson ''In pres^) 
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types of other characteristics, such as specific vocational preparation (SVP) 
disappear when prestige level is controlled. It is this finding that persuaded 
me that the Uollai^ typology should as a 'rule always be accompanied by a 
measure of level j(^£ work when occupations and achievement are being examined. 

The Status-I'ield Multidimensional Scheme 
History and Development ' _^ 

Probably few theorists 6r researchers would maint^n that occupations 
should not be conceived mu^ i.dimons iona 1 ly when studying career development 
and social mobility. Numerous people have hypothesized or. demonstrated the 
importance of a whole host of occupational characteristics: industrial 
affiliation, rovspons ib i lity , power, tasks performed, skill requirements, 
technological function, ijitrinsic and extrinsic rewards', and. the- list goes 
on and oii^^ I^iut, when it comes to actually creating occupational c|assif icatory 
systems for studying careers, only one dimension at a time has usually been 
utilized until recently, 

Koe (1956; Roe & Klos, 1969) developed a scheme for vocational counseling 
characterized by six levels and eight groups (service, business-f^^ganization, 
technology, outdoor, science, general cultural, and arts and ^entertainment) . 
The vocational and counseH^tig literature of the last few decadas reveals 
that Roe 'is scheme ha,s seldom been used, however. Vocational theorists (Super, 
1957 ;^ Holland , 1973) discuss the importance of level of work as well as field 
of work, but this theoretical recognition has seldom be^^n operationa lized in 
research, ^ • 

Sociology has made more use of multidimensional measurement of occupa- 
ti^^is.. Some of the schemes SjQxll be discussed in detai 1 so' that the status- 
field scheme proposed here can be more clearly evaluated. They fall into 
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two groups: tlu' oarllur situs concoptidns and the later segmentation theortefl. 

As noted before, IJenolt-Snml lyan (l94A) and Soroki.n (1959)- suggested 
studying both horizonta ! (fiitusXand vortlca 1 (status) dimensions of occupations 
when studying occupational mobility. llatt (1950) also spoiled out the 
differences between horizontal and vertical mobility and their implications 
for Lndivldvia Is , Uixtl developed a set of eight sltuses which he proposed as 
parallel status ladckirs, but no one has ever used his scheme to my knowledge* 
Morris and Murphy* ( 1959) developed a Hitus-by-status system, the situses being 
largely industrial. Apparently, they made little use of the's^ieme. Hogdn 
(1977) examined the possibility that occupational mobility is structured 
according to; situs (which he measured by industry) as well as by status. Using 
multiple classification amilysls techniques with' the 1962 Occupational Changes 
in a Generation data (Blau and Duncan, 1967), he concluded that it is useful 
to consider Situs (industry) in studies of occupational mobility. Blau and 
Duncan's (1967) analysis with the same data but using different procedures 
supports the same conclusion. » 

In 1967, Blau and Duncan published a book that popularized the use of 
occupational status scales- in tlje study of social mobility. From that year 
until, the last few years, the soci>fil(fgica 1 study of careers was dominate<^ by 
the use of multiple regression models to predict a person's occupational- 
status. ^.Other dimensions of occupations were largeljj ignored and situj|^rare ly 
spoken of. Dissatisfaction with the narrowness of the status definition^ 
of occupations and of the labor market has been growing, hwever, and has 
been accompanied by the exploration of modifications in the status operation- 
alization of occupations. This new approach for sociology is often referred 
•to as the study of labor markets or tlie segmentation of labor markets. 
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Usually l.ts roots are traced to ecoiioniics, variously (among others) to - 
Calrnes (187^) wlio spoke^ of nou-co\npe t i ng sectors, Kerr (1954) who spoke of 
the biUkanizaticSu of labor markets, or to Doeringer and Pioro (1971) who 

* m * 

spoke of the dual labor market, 

A number of n Itetiuitive vi.ow^ of labor rii^vrket i\cgmentat ion are now being 
developed, although tlio development of c lass i Sl^atory schemes is '>i>rocoeding 
more* slowly . I will not^ittempt to review all the segiue^itat ion research; 

, that has been done elsewhere (ICdwards/ Reich, & Gordon, 1975 ; Cain, 1976; 

Kalleborg & Sorensen , - 1979 ; Montague, 1979), i will Instead mention some- 

of the work to illustrate the dirii^tibn that work is taking and how it ^relates 
' ' . • ' ^ 

to my concerns here. ^ * 

The basic idea behind the segmentation approached is that career develop- 

.'■ . • 

merit proceeds ^di ffe rent ly in different v;ork se^ttings' or environments, and also 
that the movement of workers between the sectors is restricted in some way. ' 
The segment different workers end up in is important because it determines 

how much career advancement, if any,, they can look forward to and how well they 

• ' » ■ } 

will be rewarded for different traits or ski life. At least three ways of 
classi fy ing 'Vorke rs into segmen ts' othe r thai) my own are bei^-g developed, each 

• re f lectiiig a different theoretical^ notion of how the occupational world is 
subdivi'ded into .somewhat different and non-competing groups. might say 

that they have di^'fe rent views of what the important horizontal job ^istinc- 
tions are. These three views are the dual labor market, the dual economy 
and the Marnist or class approaches. • ' • 

Dudl labor market theorists (see Doorpiger & Piore, 1971; Gordon j 1972) 

.suggest th^t employers in the primary and rfecondarv labor markets organize 
employment differently. In the primary market the better . workers' are 
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gon^-ra^ly tuoro highly rowarddcl, Workor stability' is encouragtid because of 



high training costs.^ Secondary ]oUs arc the moni'al, dead-end jobs of Bociety-- 
disjhwashcrs , laborers, typing-pool typists, and so* on.- Investment in human 
•ca^tti^l (e^^g7 more edufcation or eKperiei^e) affects neither the productivity 

nor the rewards of workers In tlie ^sacondary market. Secondary ^oBs neither 

'''i ' ^ \, ^ \ • . ■ ^ * . . , 

- ■ — ■ ,- \ . . .. .- , 

reqirtre^ nor encpurage stable workers. Furthennore, once a worker has 5<<5rked- 
in the Secx>ndary market, that worker is likely to be considered an Unstable 
and unski lied' vorH^er and denied employment in the more desirable primary 
sectai?*'. The dual econoi\iy approach (see Bock, Horan, & Tolbert, 1978^ suggests 

thmt there are core^and periphery industries* ^Core industries provide betCxir. V 

* ' ft , ' . . 

jobs becaujje 'they are moru dfteri large oligopolistic industries with high 

■ " . ' • ■ . ' • . 

• productivity, profits, unionization of wonkf^t^^ , poliClcal;' power ,-apd iftany 
capital assets. Marxist schemes ( see Wright jP^.rrontf^ 1977; Wright, 1978; 
Kalleberg & Griffin, 1980)' .pr'ijpose more than two groups,^ cttten determined J ^ 
jointly by the ownership of c^e nteans of production and the control over tHfe ?.» 
labor; power of others: employci'^.'^ manage rs , workfers, and petty bourgeoisie* * 

These schemes 'genfcraily^classify individuals^ both by fabor market segment J 
and occupational status. It is interesting to note that thei^e schemes, all , 
view some'^egmefits as being more desirable than others^ and create clear. , I 
rankings of^their advantage, tciborker^ 'One is unlucky to f ind . drte^elf ^ 
In the seconddr>^ '.labor m^ivkct^ * .^4>>^'iphei"al^ ind^ or in tlie working 

'clas^, .and this fate 'if5 of ten concaiWjd as the result t)f spcial and economic 
processes bey9nd *a^erson control,' In none of ^thesc . scheme^; is it; sufficient . 
to kno^ a p^^rson 's: ocp^pabion to Q^Lassify the wbrker. indeed th(j schemes ^are / 



ott(^n prcsentM as schemes whi^cjj\are jnotj, ci-asalf ications of occupations, 
Kalleberg' andf Griffin ( igSO-)- for e}<;ail\p discOss the differences between 
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the occupiitional and class fet rat if Lcat ion'sys terns and the need not to confuse 
the two, ' . . ' 

In contrajit to the fairly^equontiiil afid linear development of the various 

status acalQs in sociology, the dovciopment of segmentation models has been 

V, . . . . . . ' 

-fiiore concurifent and parallel.^ The different models have not been compared 

with a^ach other, although considerable overlap among them probably exists 

because they produce similar cone lusj^lks about occupational mobility. For 

example, both Wright (1978.; Wright & Perrone, 1977) and Beck, Horan and Tolbert 

(1978) predicted income separately withia the different labor market segments 

and came to the same conclusions as I did when 1 predicted income separately 

according to Ho;iand, cateTgor ies : ' (a) income differetjces among individuals 

are better explained ujjing a segmentation model than with status as the onlv 

job characteristic consideVed , /( b) education is relatively mqre lmf)ortant for 

aSaccess in some sogmonts tl\an irt Vp^^'^^i^s , and (c) racial differences can Be 

better explained by using^a segmentation model because the taces are seRre- 

_ . ^ l^. ^ r^.:„^ 

gated i.nto somewhat differernt segments. ' , ' . 

The development of my own status-field scheme using Hollanql/^ typology 
together with a status sea Te^paralle Is the development /5f thQ foregoing 
segmehtation cancephions. ^It ii5 also a' segmentation scheme because barret 

development processes are ass-umod to *df tfer accord-j^ng to which category of ^ ^ 

" ' ^ V - . ^ " e ' 

work one is in. The theoretical di^jigins of the" schema are i^i the psychological 

Audy of human' interests -and abilities rather 'th'an in econonitcs. AnotJheir 

. • • ' / ■- 7^.; ^' . . r ' 

difference is that the biisis 6f my scheme. assumed to b^e the nature of 

> 1 . . - • - ■ 

\<^ork per^ormea on thpi job ,,'J*ii8 work- funct i.on conception may b^ear some' >^ 

■ ■ * ■ ^ '! i • • / . ^' 

relation to the control' of produc tion*^^ (and thus to M^lrxist clhss categc^cies) 
because.^superyision ^nd decision-making are occv^pa tiona 1 duties in some 
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occupations, pa^rt icu 1 arly i i) immagori.al jpb«. Different occup^at lona 1 i^unctijpns 
require *<^Hfferent types of trali\lii{.\ ami abilities oit'^\c part of 'vorkcrs, so tlie 
scht^ne stresses the theoretical (mportance of the^tvorse nature of vocational 
abilities, Interests and values. 

There Is certainly precedent for examining function of work. The nature 
of work performed has been suggested as lmpt>rtant throughout the^ history o-f 
sociology (Durkholm, 1893/1964; Davis & Moore , 1^45; Bell, 1973)' „ . ■ 

in determining sty Ws of life atid ^occupaf. lona I rewards. A .clo.ar jus t i^leat Ion 
Mlso comes froju vocational, Industrial, and personality psychology. Different 
occupations Involve f>erforming di^f'erent tasks, and these ta^ks require dlff- 
erent skills, abilities, and interests. Performing these tasks alsq provides 
workers different types of ' non-ou)ne tary rewards (servlpe to humanity, autonomy, 
a sense of orddr, etc.). 

- SbciologlsCsX<-' . 8- Ourkheiiu^ 1983/1964) as well as psychologists (e.g. , 
Holland, 1973) lidve noted tijat occupatloira 1 groups foster dist inct clusters 
of valuesSMid interests. They rt^prfcscnt d if fer^t. styles of life. ^know • 
that people- i.n different occupat ion&*--e .^g . social workers, engineers ,. -laborers , 

, : ^ / • ■ . • . . ^ 

artists, real estate agents, and ai:countantfe have different iateresCs., have 
different friends and possessions, have different interests arid values, -and 

•adhere to .diverg«nt political and religioirt? beliefs. As Durkhe iiir( 1893/196A) 

■ . •" • . ^ V" ' ■ ■ . \ ' 

suggested, different occupational groups may create di^erent moral communities. 

Be thfs as ifMiiay,, I. fun irssuiiiing that*'the differences in sodi'al organization ^ 

associated wltl* different fields of work lie in fhe constraints And oppor-^ " 

'tunities pre^nted to worker's and employers by the nature .of the work performed 

. ■ ■ . . ' ■ I ■ " 

by the employee. • - ;^ x-rf ' ' 4, 

Given that we a're interested in classifjfing occupations accordFli^ to 
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function of work, why should wc^ choose Holland's typology to opcrat ionallvw 
it? indeed, Jloilaud doey not clearly state that hlti typology distinguishes 
occupations primari ly accord Ing to function of tasks pArfonued. lie usVa^ the 
types as global assessments of many aspects of the work envlrohment. There 
, are sC^veral 'good reasons for using it, though It may be tHic'cas* that a 
Fetter functional c laSst Elba t ion coulct her devolopcb tn the future for some 

r . . . , .. . 

purposes. First, 1U:(1 land's the.ory and typology suggested that * function la 
important; they ^a re Iflie original inspiration f9i,^ much of the work done here. 

- in addition, the typology has face validity because its ciltegories correspond 
to many, of 'the dLstinctions ve cpuunoilly m^ke anK>ng fields of work.*^ As will 
be .illustrated l>el-ow, a statues- fie Id scheme using the typxplogy has con^ruct 
validity.' Neither does there appear to be any bettpr classification of 
function at the present time. Anothtlf iuipottilnt reason for using Holland,*! 
■typolo^ is^that It ^is wid|^yy used i^i the study of careers in vocational 
psyctiology, so usitig it in a status- fie Id scheme\enab les difect use^by 

^cjiiOlogists of much cj^vi from psychology and in turn provides information 
fNjn the sociological s^udy of careers to psychologists/^ T]\e sltato^fielc^ 
scheme creates a common ^auguage^ between the ' two dist iplliles . Holland's 

\typology is also widely used by counselors, so research with the status- 
field scheme provides a rwovif comprehensive view of the occupatiotia 1' world to 

• counselors and counselecs in term's that they ct>mmonly use. . 

*In Chapter 2 ', 1 reviewed roseauch that led-me'to consider the , 
status-field conception seriously and to opdration^ Hj^d it with the Holland 

' - . . : • ■ 

typology.' -^/Ts noted above, that research suggested viiiany the same conclusions 

" ^ t .' ' . • . ., -\ " " . • 

about Income detenni4iatio^friis tlo othei* seginehtation schemes. Thus, although 
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tfmt rosoiuch luiggosLs that Lhc Hcliomo is vihoIuI. for studying career develop- 
ment, it does not nece»»ari ly support LliG contention tliat function of work Is 
who important or that HoLland's typology measures function. The foilQjvlhg 
pages provide more direct evidence lor the construct validity of the Holland 
categories as a measure of function of work and for the construct validity 
of the composite status-field scheme, ^ ^ 

Before^going on to discuss validity Issues, I should note that there are 
several options for combining status scales with Holland's typology. The 
options concern the degree of precision used in either the status or the 
^lol land systems. One could assign one-letter, two-letter, or three-letter 
Holland codes. In all my work to date, I have opted for the slifiplest' method--, 
the one-letter major code. I provide evidence below ohly for th« validity of 
the one-letter codes. One also has the option of using status scores along 
the entire scale or ofi collapsing the scale into a smaller number of groups'. 
In some woYk ( 1*)77) ,' 1 vhave treated the Holland t:^pes -as separate labor market 
segments within which l used the e^itlre range of Che stratxJt^^cale-fe r^ir te- 
create six parallel status "ladders"). In-most of my work, I have grouped 
status scores 'i?nto low, moderate, and high -groups (.1978a, In press) to. 
' create a 6 by 3 ' cla-sslf Icatory system,^ Many of the analyses of 'career 

• ■ ■ . « ■ 

behavior l4i this volume are"' based on this ,6 by 3, scheii^e^ 

* i 

A nec^sary feature of any good class! flcatory system Is that specific • 
.dnres be avahablo ior classifying crises, 'if is cspe^aUj^ Important 



procedures be avanable for classifying Ctia; 

Cur re»^*4ry^pr bcedure s 



If different irtvest^igntors'.are to compare results 



\ 



are available for classifying all I960 .and 1^0 detailed census tltl5*. . 
L. Gottfredson aftd Birown ( 1978)- 'prqvide three-letter Holland codes and Temme 
(1975) prestige scores ^ for ' I960 ^and' i9 70 tUlcs. .^des for.HliO will be. 
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piibliyhud whc^a tliosc tftloj; bocpniu avaHablo. If othor «tatuK i^culo^ iire used, 
oao oi the c^mprphoniJ i vc f)ul)ltcl,y ftvaLlabKi lists sl^oviUl bo used. Am made 
clear ^uirllor, many of the analyses to follow u,se Duncan's soclofeconoinlc index 
scores.' Appendix A provides thh list of 19(>0 titles and Duncan codes, use^l 
^^in this report. The onJLy other procedure for comprehensively classifying \ 
occupational titles by Holland type 1? VLernstoin's (1^)72) translation 
pr^ceclVire for use with DOT titles, and these should be considered only rough 
estimates'. Hol land ' s Occupations Finder ( l977)\provides good estimates, but 



it does not include all occupational titles. 



The validity of tha status-field scheme depends on showing that : (a) 

A ' . — 

socioeconomic; rewards increase ^it'h status level within each Holland type, 

(b) that functions of work vary in theoretically predicted or consistent ways 

among the Holland categories at thfr same level (some functions would bo 

expected to be related to both field and level) ,/ .(c)* that the multidimensional 

scheme is considerably more useful than either^of the dimensix)ns alone, and 

(d) that* it is* more useful than alternative mu ttidimonsioif&l schemi^where,. 

the hpri^.ontal dimension is also function of work. It should Wlso (e) be 

^nore i»seful than schemes \^here ^e horizontal dimension is somd thing other 

than fWnctioi^, at least forN/ie^.ons where function, of work l8\ s?ipposedly > 

importini;* For^ s«me (Purposes ,>jiiHfiemes base^d on other liorizontal dimensions 

-may be iiiore useful... This^ would clcpen<!l on-the topic Being investigated and ^ 

' would i) or* necessarily suggest that , a functional scheme was not ever to be 

pjL-fferJ'ed. Evidence will be provided for- (a) , (b) , and (c). Evidence is 
, < i V > i 

> ■ * ■ ' • ' i 

\^ {llso provided for (d) , although it is admittedly w^k because thp only 

alternative fui^ctional scheme is the census categories^hich do not really . 

" 'constit'i^e a multidimensional scheme. No evidence is available, yet for (e). 
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Table 4. A providun i.»vtdence about l:ho economic rewiirds associated with 
type and level of work. riu s table shows iTxv. mean atui standard deviation of - 
1909 personal income for fulltline, non-farm workers surveyed in tlie 1970 census 
of population. Results are presented separately for men and vomen, and for 
three status levels (u?5'iiig Teinme ' s scale) and the six Holland ty^es of work. 
Within all types of work, people In higher status oGCupations aarn higher 
incomes. But the table clearly shdwB t^at income is related to type as well 
as level of work. In a few crises, people in lower level Jobs (e.-g. men in 
enterprising work) earn more, than people in higher level Jobs (e.g. !i>en in 
social or convenCional work). In addition, the variation in incomes varies 
tremendously according to type of work as well as level of work. High level 
work and enterprising work (in effectual 1 the groups with high incomes) show 
more variation in income. Clearly, economic rewards are related to type as 
well as level of work, and the telatively high incomes for enterprising work 
and the "reJ.i<Mve 1^ low incomes for social Jobs make sense according to Holland^s 
theory. lixplana t ions for this pattern o^ results are discussed in L. 
Gottfredson (197 7). ^ . ^ 



^' ■ trnsert Table 4. A About Here 



of the status-field scheme using data on Job functions and job requirements 
from tiie DOT (U.S. Department of Labor, 1965), and data on 21 Job 
fo^rcer^ fi^om the Minnesota Work Adjustment Project (Lofquist & Dawis, 1969;^ 
Borgen |ct :al. , 1972^; Rosen et al, 1972). The DOT characteristics include 
level of involvement with data, people, and things as well as specific 
vocational preparation (SVP) and general educational dove lopm^t (GlilD) le^l^ ^ 
(3ccUpati.onal rolnforcer pattern scores ate ratings of the relative prominence ^. 

■ ^ - i : . ■ 80 



Table 4.4 

i 

Menn and Standard Deviation of Income by Field and Status of Work 
Men 'and Women ARed 36-6H Employed FulUi'iic 0970) 



7»r 



^ccupat ional 



Work 



Status 



0-39 
40- 59 

60+* 



R 



ean 



I A 
Mean (SD) Mean (bU) 



'Mean (SO) 



Moan 



(SO) 



Men 



To t a 1 
Mean r^JTT 



7810 (3660) 8730 . '(4480) 7940 /(6290) 9060 (5640) 8640 (4660) 7990 (4030) 

16300 (4200)- 10550 (5ii070) 12810 (6930) .9900 (5380) 14940 (10200) 10760 (5540) 12470 (8020) 
15540 (6630) 20180 (11710) 15170 (7820) 12880 C6580) 20040 (11190) 13990 (7490) 17440 (10240) 



Total 


86>'D (4210) 


15730 


(10760) 


13650 


(7350) 


10870 


(6340) 


14620 


(10180) 


10910 


(6130) 


11050 


(7620) . 
















Women 








_ 






0-39 


4110 (2470) 




a 




a 


1120 


— 1 — 

(2870) . 


3830 


(2600) 


4630 


(2320) 


4210 


(2510) 


40- 59 


15440 (3520) 


6930 


(3460) 


6390 


(6210) 

« 


6210 


(3370) 


7080 


(5880) 


^770 


(3070) . 


6170 


( 394*0) 


60+ 


a 


11660 


(6520) 


8680 


' (4220) 


7860 




9910 


(6450) 


6740 


(2900) 


8110 


^4160) 


Total 


4250 (2610) 


9010 


(5550) 


7790 


1 

(530Q) 


6080 


(3360) 


5770 


(5120) 
.. . - .- 




(2760) , 




4 



Fewer than 30 cases. 
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of dlfferont rewards within an occupatioiu So If-direc tlon (Kohn, JL969 ; 

Toimiie , 1975) was also examined. Mean sooro« for those occupational charact- , 
eristics were examined lor three status levels (Temme prestige scores of 0-39, - 
40-59, and 60+)and the six ty4K^s of wo.rk. Table 4.5 Hsts the predict ^Qi>|i 
that were made for the different variables. liable A. 6 presents the moans for 
the DO'f variables; Tablu 4,7 prcscutis the results for occupational reinforcers. 

Insert Tab le'U.5 Al;>out Here 
llolland/s typology implies that the six*work environments differ in 
work activities and that, for example, social and enterprising occupations 

— ' - / 

have particularly high Involvement with people (see Table 4.5), 

Table 4.6 reveals systematic differences by both type and level of 
work for Involvement with data, people, and things. Involvement with data 
Increases with occupational level In all types of wonk and Is quite high In 
all type's of high- love I work compared to Involvement with either people or 
things. (Note that a low score indic{iterf high involvement.) [examining all 
three levels (where there are more than 5 occupations), artistic work has^ 
the highest Involvement with dat^^ tind realistic atid conventional have^ the least 
involvement wi.l-.li data, Involvemont with people increases with level in all 
types of^work except realistic, where it is absentA regardless of level. 
Irflolveiuent with people is highest 'in social, and Enterprising work and lowest ~ 
in realistic work. In contrast, involvement with things is absent in social, 
enterprising, and con|ientional work but increases fi^om moderate to high lovelis 
with increasing status level in realistic work. " Involvement with things 
decreases from moderate levels as status increases in investigative and 
artistic work but it is still present to some extent in high-level work 
in these two categories. 



Hypo ( Ih'Scs Jibout Il(>lntioii o Job Olin r ac ( rr I st Ic s 

* 

To Hollf^ncl Typo nnd, S (. ;^ | us Ix^vel of Work 
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Rolatiou of variable to: 



Vat i nbl o 



DOT Char acteristics 

T nvol vement with 
people 

Involvement with 

thi!1RS 

Invol veinon t wl th 
dat p 

Sped ric vocational 
preparation (SVP) 

General educational 
devclopmen t level 
(CED) 

Sel f-direc t ion 



Status 
level f wi thi n 
llol 1 nnd type s) ^ 



+ 
+ 



Holland 
type (within 
^tatus level <^ 



S, E - hi: R 



lo 



R - hi: S, E - lo 



No differences 



A, I - hi; C - lo 



ERLC 



Reinforcer Pat : ter ns 

— — ^ — — . — . — ■ — — 

Try out own idiea^s 

Company ndminis ters 
policies fairly 

U>se individual abilities 

Do tilings for people 

Bos^ses back up their men 

V 

Make decisions on own 

Feeling of accomplish- ^ 
ment 

Bosses -train their men 
well 



/ 



93 



A - hi; C 



lo 



hi 



/ 
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Tablo A.') continu(»(l 



V^ilablo 



Status 
1 ovrl (within 
Uol land typo s) 



Retnforco r Patt orns o ont: . 
Tell other workers 
what, to do 

Plan work with 
little supervision 

Paid^ well relative 
to other workers 

Opportunities for 
advancement 

> 

Busy all the time 

Friendly co-workers 

Position of "somebody" 
in the community 

Receive recognition 
for work 

Have steady employment 

Good working conditions 

Work not morally 
wrong 

Work ^is different every 
day * 

Work alone 



Holland 
type (wi thin 
status level s) 



E - hi; S 



E - hi 



S - hi 



lo 



\ 



CSR- hi 



A - hi; C 



lo 



Note . Blanks indicate that no predictions were made. 
Source, L. .Gotfcf red son (in press) 
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insert Tablo 4.6 Alnnit lloro 

With only onu exception, GE!),' SVP, and pg If-diroctlon increase with 
level in all t^ypos of work, which is not surprising given their high corre- 
la t ions with prestige (see Table A.l). Only SGlf-direction shows substantial 
variation by type of work. It is highest in social and enterprising work and 
lowest in realistic .work. The greater the involvement with both data and 
people and the less involvement with things, the more discretion workers appea 
to have in jobs of comparable prestige. 

Hypotheses about; difforencos among tho Holland typ^tis were generally sup« 
pDrted. GKD and involvement with people and things varied (or did not vary) 
as predicted. There were differences among^the types in self-rdirection and 
involvement with data, though not as predicted for Ise If-direction. The , 
differences irw these two characteristics are related primarily to level 
rather thiin to type of work as indicated both by their high correlations w^.th 
prestige (.85 and .80) and" by the large mean differences being primarily 
between levels rather than between the "types of work. Involvement with data» 
Involvement w,ith people (except in realistic work), GICD; and se/lf-direction 
all increased with l^vel as pr^edicted. l,e^e 1 of involvement with things 
• increased with- prestige level in realistic wo?k^ but--contrary to prediction-- 
decreased in the two other categories^ (I and A), that had any involvement 
with things at any level. ' ' . 

' In sum, the results (a) support^the two most impottant hypotheses 
(differences among the types in level of involvement with people and things)., 
(b)'provide new information about the types, such as that levels of .involve- 
ment with, people and- things vary systematically within as we ll'fis between 
th^ type.s, (c) that some *job charaoteristics ' are related prima;rily t6 l^e^ ■ 
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Table A. 6 

Mean Score of OccupatloUvS on S<^t f -Direction and Selected 
Ch«rAet!<irl«tlcii( from ch* Dluclonar:^ or Ov^^uput tonal Tttl«(9! 

By Status Level and Holland Type* of Work 



4 \ 



Type oC Work 



Status 




T 

I. 


A 


c 

o 


F 


r 

\' 


Total 

/. 


a 

Involvement; with Data 




• 












. 




(1.4) 


4.8 


3.0 


4.4 


5. 2 '. 


\Ar\t\ 
rlOCl 


9 ft 




1.2*, 


^ 2.1 


1.7 


.3.2 . 


2.2 


111 


(0.1) 


1.0 


0,8 




1.3 


(1.7) 


.1.2 ,. - ' 


T6tal 




1 : 3 


i.l 


2.7 . 


1.9 


■3.8 


3.4 


Involveinont 


wlt:h People*^ 














Lo 


7.7 - 




(H.O) 


,6 . 1 


'5.6 . 


> 


7.4 


Mod 


7,4 


7.4 • 




4.9 


5.3 


7.0 


6.2 


I I X. 




5.1 

> 


,5.3 


2.4 


3.3 


(A. 8) - 


4,2 

1 


T^otal 


7,6" \. 


5. '5 


5.9 


4.-4 


5.1 


>.l 


6.3 


Involvement 
Lo 


a 

witfi Things 
' 4.1 ' 




V 

'\o.) 


•7.6 


7.3, 


6'. 5 


■ 4.8 


Mod. 


2.9 


3.6 


4.8'\ ■ 

* \ 


r 

'7.7 r 






'5.8- ' . 


Hi ^ 




5.8 


6^8 


.S B.C.. 


• 7.5 


(8,0) 


r 

. 6.6 


Total 


3.8 

V 




. s 
5.0, 


' 7.7 . 


7:5 


7.1 ' , ' 


* 


1 


r 

% 

% r ' ' 


1 




i- 

% 

• \ 

■ ^ ... 
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T*ble 4.6 -- continued 



Tvne of Work 



Status 



R 



S 



E 



C 



Total 



Specific Vocational I^reparatlon (SVP) 



Lo 



4.4 



(7.4) 



4,1 



4.9' 



3.6 



General Educational Development (GpD) Level 

I>o 2.8 ' --- (4.0) -3.3 3.4 

Mod , 4.0 '4.3 4;4 4.5 .4.3 

Hi < 5.4) 5.6 5.5 5.4 5.3 

Total' 3,1 5.3 .4.7 ' 4.5 4,3 



3.0 
3.8 
(5.4) 

,3. 5 



Source. L. Gottfreds^n. (In press), < • 

Note. Parentheses indica,te t^f-_5. , - 

» . ■ 

A high score on data, people, or things Indicates j^w Involvement. 



4.4 



Mod 


■•6.t 


6.2 


6.8 


6.5 


6.6 


'5.1 


6.5 


HI 


(7.9) 


7.6 


7.6 


7.4 


7.6 


(7.6) 


'7.5 

« 


Tot-al 


4.9 


7.3 


7.2^ 


6.1 . 


6.4 


4.4 


-.5.7 


Self^Direction 




• 










^lo 


4.0 




(10.0)' 


. 11.3 


* 13.0 


8.5 


5.7 


Mod 


10.1 . 




15.2 


, 17*8 


, 17,0 


13. 5 


14.4 


HI 


(15.0) 


19.^ 


20.5 


22.8 , 


21.7 


(20.8) ' 


20.7 


Total 


5.4 


" i8»a 


16.4 


17.7 


17.1 


11 .;2 


11.6 



2fV 

'4.2 
5.5 
3.9 



' ' ' " 7 

rather than type of work, 90 that alt1\oUgli thd "Eypea fitter on the average In 
general training rcrquircMiwnts (GKD and SVP) thoue differences Vsaentially - 
disappear when occupations of similar prestige levels are cortparedi, (d) 
tha six categories are not all wel^disi:i^^^v48hed by self-directioj^^and ^h^ 
, DOT characteristics analyzed hero, for example , the means **f or social and 

enterty«-lr«i ng occttpairl^mi be^tTg ggn^Tgtly t:hg- same and conventional occupa- ^ 

- . ■■ . ■ . ^ ' . ■ ' 

tiona not. appearing distinctive in any way., ' . 

r ■. 

Table 4.7 presents, the means for occupational reinforcer" pattern scores.' 
Scores are available for only 1A8 titles, representing IZO' detailed census 
titles. TablQ 4.7 presents\:he means for the. 10 reinltorcers ihost strongly 
associated with either atatlj^br the Holland typology. (All relnforcart will 

be discussed a little fuj^her below.) 

Insert Table 4.7 About Here 

\ The number of- occupations within each of these groQps is genera Uy' si^all, 

but the table, shows some Interesting patterns. Results are much the same 

' \ ' * * 

for five of the- rt iriforcers..-try out own ideas j u^e individual ^^bilities, 

make own decisions, get feeling of accomplishment, and plan work with little 

supervision--because they ^ro high*Iy corre lated with, each other (.7 to ,9).- . 

With 5^ew ^ Except ions , ♦ these 5 reinforcers are ranked ai^ more ptoiflinent rein- 

fotcers in the higher- level th»n li>wer- Ijove 1 jol?s in all Holland categories^ 



\ . " — 

of work. The relative prominence of the^se reinforcers varies somewhat across 

^ ^ \ " 

N ■ 

typo of work aa welf, but f:he differenced are not atriking. Concantrating ^ 
.on moderate- level work (where the^N is at least's In all -tiategpries) ^ *'pl<^^l|lg 
work with littla •upev^isibn" and »'make 3[#cliiion on own*'^ ftpptar to be som4« *^ 
what ipore prominent reinforcers in artistic > -social > and enterprising work^ ' 
This result is consistent with the higher degree of 8fldf*.d tract ion Table 4.6 * 



Mo«n Un*^\i«te{l SCorti on 10 Occupational Ralnforperaj 
cvjipat^ons (^'^»^>P|||^ Statim level and Holland Typr 'of Work 



Status 




I 


A 

• 


I . \ 


k 


Try put own ideas 






. V -. 

m 




Lo 


-.18 


« 




-.18 ' 


/ .It) 


* Mod 


*' -.07 


-.17 


^ ^51 . 


..21 


.12- 


HI 
t 




.07 


(.'70) 


.46 


(.45) 


Total 




-.02 


.54 






Plan work 


with- little 


supervision * 








- .06 


f 




-.21 


.02 


' Mod . ' 


' - . 03 


.03 


.14 


.i22 


. 23 


. Hi 

1 


\ (.53) 


' \23 


( . 09,) 


.34 


(.31) 


Total 


. 04 

1 


-.15 


.13 


.13 ;' 


;.i3 



c 

"7~ 



*-.54 
-.40 



Use ln(^ividii|al abilities 



Make decisions ©n own 



Keeling of acqompl'lship^nt 



Lo 


.39 


h 


• 






Mod 


. .48 " . 


■ . 57 


Hi ^ 




.62 


Total 


.42 


.^0 



o^al .42 .^0 . ,80 ■ . . 42 



(.20) 
-.38 

-.1-2 

V 



(.36) 
.04 



Lo 


^ .40 






30 


. 56 ' 


.06 


Mod . 


' .52 


.43 


.94 


.69 


^6o 


.25 












\ 




Hi 


(.95) 


' .61 • 


(1.01) 


.83 


(.76) 


,C.81) 


Tola! 


.45 


.54 


.95 ■ 


.62 


.60 


,•24 



Lo^ ' . 


-.12* • 






, - .09 


.11 


" -.37 

— - V 


Mod 


. .09 


.01' 


.30 


.23- 


. 42 . 


-.08 




• f 




/ 






V 


.Hi 


(.59) 


.33 


(.38^ 


.4.8. 


(.42) 


* (.3?) 


Total' , 


- . 04 

• 4 


•21 „ 


.31 

V 


1 

.22 


. .26, 


> 

-.16. 



'.78 .74 .56- . .'Z* 
(.91) .57 , (.48)^ .(.•64) 

.29 



Table. A. 7 contlmiod 



92 



♦Stutus 



•R 



T 



E 



Toe«i 



j;oa«e« train/ tJielr mervwel,/ . 





. Lo 


' 


• 


v. 


• Hod ^ 




-.OA 




HI 


(-.35) 

t 


-.31 




Totral 


.05 





-.2A 
(-.29) 



/• 



ERIC 




Bosses back up their mei;i 



Lo 1 * 


.17 








Mod . *, 


1 . 07 


-.06 


r.32 ■ 


-.20 


HI 


(-.21) 


-.30 


(-.36) 


-.23 


Total 


. .08 


-.20 


-.32 


-.14 



Comp*ny administers policies fairly 



.08 
-.16 , 
10) 
.03 



.06 
.02 
(-.lA) 
.02' 





. 30 




< 


.11 ' 


,23 


.21' 


Mod 


.01 


-•.12 




.12> 


-.03 


.17 


HI 


(-.?3) 


-.32 (- 


.33) • - 


. 10 


(.01) 


•(-.18) 


Total 


.19 


-.24 


.19 


.05 • 


.12 




Do things 


for otiier people 






> 


« 


Lo 


.01 


_ _ 




.94 


• .04 . 


. 56 


Mod 


-.or 


.25 


.06 


.91 


.48 


.27 


^ HI 




.18 ( 


. 27) 


.80 


(.07) 


. t 36) 


' • Total 


-.10 


.21 

ot;her workers 


09 


.88 > 


.19; 


. 42 


Paid well 


rejlative to 










Lo 


. 15 






. 39 


•^.01 . 


-.06 


Mod 


. 03 


- . 07 ■ " V - . 


11 


.44 


.13 


-.17 


Hi . 


(-;.13) 


, .07 . (r. 


71) . - 


.51 


(.245 


(-.22) 


• Total 

" i ' 


"'■111 


.02 


20 


.45 


.07 


-.13 ' 

t 


'v. 




f • . . , 


ido 




* 1 





\ 



-.12 
-.36 

.13 
-.11 ' 
-.23 

I 

-.01 

.26 
-.02 
-.20 

.09 

.17 
.23 
.318 
.22^ 

.06 
-.08 

- . rs 

-.03 



Tible-A.? continued 



93 



Status R 


I 


A 


S 


E 


• 


Total 


r 

Nuinner or OccupAXlonal 


Titles ; 








• 




Lo 46 


'> - . 
0 


0 . 


6 


8 


10 


70 


Mod 2A 


5 


6 


7 • 


5 

w 


■ '9 




• Ml 1 


•■ 8 


1 


7 


2 


3 


' '22 


total ' 71 


13 


.7 


2Q_ _ 




__ 21 


448. 










■ 







Nottf . Parentheses indicate N<^ 5, 
Source . L. Gottfredson (in press). 
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showed to be availablo In these types of work. Th« three other t«lnforcert«- 
use lndivldu<il «bilitiee, try-out ideas,, ^and get « feeling of acccnnpllshmentH 

.313 _Bo liar a liy._mQa tL. dominaat- in^ -*rt tsM^- work- «ttd- ietrsir 
work. _ . .. 

The ranking of thvee additional relnfdrcers-- boase* train men 
we 1 1 ^ bossed back uj) their men-/ anl -company-adminta'te i^s pollclea-f <lrly— 



are also highly correlated with ^each other (.7 to ^9). Wheteas the* first five 
reinforcers are more dominant reinforcers among high-level Job^, these latter 
three relaforcers appc^t to be ranked higher in low- level jobs and are generally 
ranked quite low in high-lev^I work. There is a slight tendency foi::^the8e 
to be ranked higher in realistic and coftventional woi;k and Iqwer in artistic 
work* The results for this and' the foregaing set; of variables iire consistent ' 
because the two sets 6f variables are negatively correlated. "Try out own\ 
ideas", for example, is ranked high and "bosses train their men well" Is'ranked 
low in artistic work compared* to other categories of x^^ork, but the opposite 
is true for conventional work. These results also make sense In tdrms of ^ 
Holland's predictions •about the six types: structured work Is characteristic 
of conventional work but creativity is characteristic of rfrtlstic work^ ' 

"Do things for^ other peo{>le" la clearly, mqst prominent In social jobs 

/■ " * ' . ^ 

and least prominent in realistic work at all levels; though It Is more 
prominent at lower levels than higher levels in both types of work^ the^ 
results for this reinforced present a somewhat different pafitern^ than was ^ 
found for the DOT characteristic of Involvement with pedp1e(Table 4.6) but 

this is not .surprising because (a) the reinforcer scores are ipsative land 

. . . . ... . , . \ • * 

the DOT scores are not and (b), it is not clear that thase two MArlables * * 
meiisure the s^me charactetis^tic • Involvement nlth people refers both tq 



helping pcoplfe and to mantpulating people (the former beljig ch«r«cterUtic 

of i^oolal Jobs and tU latter of lenteiiprlsir^ jobs) and the retulti thowed * ' 



It mgr fe^rnSotTi ao6TaTT^ 

Work AdJusAnent Project may have Interpreted ''do thlng^or others" primarily 
as helping yctivltles and ther€^^re rated social but not lenterprislng work 



a&paclal ly-^h j.^h on -^ht< 4 :0 in forc e r . • 



"Paid well relative to Ather workers*^ Is not rated- highly a^ a.retnforcer 
in any category. Its rank as a reinforcer appears to Inc^^ese with status level 
in investigative and enterprising work but decrease with level U\ ^ other 
four fcategories of work. Pay Is* ranked highest as a relnfor^ier in enterprising 
work and lowest in social and artistic work. This result is consistent with < 
pay differences in Table 4.4^nd which have been found^in other research: 
when years of e^lucation and prestige level are" held constant, pay is highest 
in enterprising worV and lowest in social (L. Gottfredson, 1977), 

Results were generally as predicted for the^ relriforcers discussed above. 

The ^hypotheses about the relatrion of the Holland types to "try out own id^as", 

II • • ' ' V ' ^ * 

"do things for pedpU*, and ."paid well relative to other workers" are/supported. 

Five of the six characterist^ics hypothesized to increase with level' did So. 

* - * . . . 

Contrary to prediction, being paid wefll relative to other workers decrease4 
in relative importance as status level Increase'd. This reflects the prob- 

f ^ 

t \ 

ability (L. Gottfredson, 1980) that the pay relnfotcer raearfures a sense of 

equity rather thap providing an.e'stimatfe of absolute pay levels. Another 

t , • ' ' . . . 

four reinforqers--company administers policies fairfy, bdsses back up» theii 
men, bosses t,rain their meft well, and do things for other pe6ple-*<-were 

negatively related to status level, none of those relations having been • 

< ' ■ \ ' ^ ^ ^ . * ... 

(jredicted. The few pjedictions made for the other reinfotcers are not 



disGussod here because they did not show «ny consistent pattern of differences, 
- The previous ana^ses suggested that the ftatus-field scheme is reUtad 



i'n sensible ways to function of work ai^d o1:her occupational charadterlsttcs. 
They also suggest that the stat\js-f ield scheme is more useful fbr describing 
occupational differences than is either the s<:atus scale or the Holland 
typc)Togy~aTorier The f this^ validity issue more ' 

"analytically. , • 

Table 4.8 shows the proportion of variance in each of 21 occupational • 
reinforcers which is predicted by the prestige scale, by Holland's 6 cate- 
gories, and by the status-field scheme. The status-field scheme predicts 
at iBast one-third of the variance in the rankings of 8 reinforcers. Compar- 

* 

isons of the proportions of variance associated with the 'status-field scheme 

: > 

to that associated with prestige level only or with the 6 Holland categories 

* ' * * 

only show that the relative importance of -7 of these 8 reinforcers varies by 

* f 

both type and level. In contrast, dealing with people- ("do things for people") 
isS associated almost entirely with «type*rather than level of work.- . 



Insert Table 4.8^About Here . ^ ^ . 

y ; 

liable 4.9 compares the ability of the same three scheiries--8tatu8^ Holland 
type, and status-fi<! Id- -to account for the DOT job charactelristics . As* such, 
it continues to test if the status-field scheme is more useful than the other 

h 

two alone. But Table 4. 9 . also compares the ability. of these .three sche^s 
with that of the 12 broad cerisus categorizes to pr^lat/ Job characteristics. ' 
If we consider the census scheme to be an dlte!i;;native status-field scheme. ^ 
this provides us %. test of whether my scheme using Holland categories and status 
is more useful than the alternative?. Unfortonately , this does not provide 
a good test, because the ^census categories were not designed to dlstln^gulsh 



Tablte 4,8 



^ Proportion of . Variance In OccdpatiqJTal Reinforcers Accounted for by Holland's Categories, 



•Status Level, and the Status- fie Id Scheme 



Occupational 

Reinforcers 
~1 



Status Lev^l 



Try out *o\>m ideas 

Company administ^^ policies fairly 

Use Individual abilities 

Do things for other people 

Bosses back up their. mert ^ 

Make decisions on own 

Feeling of accomplishment 

Bosses train their men well 

Tell othir workers what to do 

Plan work with Itttle supervision 

Paid well relative to other workers 

4 

Opportunities for advancement 

•f 

Bus^^^all the time ^ 
Friendly co-workers 

-Positlpn of "somebody!' in the community. 



]^ 'v Heciiive recpgnitien for worjlc 



- .Holland's 6 
Categories 



Status-field Schetpe*^ 
(F RatioT 



.26 






.45 


(6.2)** 


.31^ 


V ' 


.23 


.AO 
/ 


(5.2)^>* 




% 


.22 


,v40 


(5. 2)** - 


.01 




.35 


.39 


(4.8)** 


.30« 




•21 ^ 


. - .39 


(4.8)*^ 


.30 
.22 


J 


.17 
.24 


.37 

•.,36 


(4.5)*|V. ^ 
(4.3)** . 


.28* 


V 

•» 

f 


.17"^ 


.34' 


(4.0)** 


.0.2 




.07 


.28 


^2.9)**. 


.20 




..07 


.25 


(2.6)* 


.04» 


* 


.21 


Is. 


(2.6)* 


.63 




.16 


.24 


w(2.4)* 


.07^ 




.11 


.23 


(2.3r*v. 


.lea 




.11 


.22 


.(2.1)' 


.09 
,02^ 


4 

* 


. .08 ^ , 

1 .10 " . ■ . • 


.22 (2.1) 

.21 (2.U 40 G - 



ERIC 



• ' • ^ , * ...... 

■Ti^bU Contlnutd 


• — ! — ; ^ 


• ■ » ■ 






J* 




I . • . ■ • • • .* ■ .1 


Occupatio.nal Relnforcers 


■ . ... 
Status Level V. 

/ • • ■ 

^ '-j^ ... "t / - 


Holland •8.6 
' Categories 

* ft 


8t«tut-fi«ld-lchemi 

(F-Rklo) 


. V . — ^ A 

Have steady' enrployment 

Good working conditions , * 
. . * 

Work hot morally wrong 

/■ 

Work is different dvery day 
» * 

Wprk alone ♦ ' / 


.05* 

■ ■ *' 
.06* 

.07a. ^ 

.00 

; .04* \ 


1* 

.07 

. ■ . • .'.06 

.09 C"^ 
.05/, 


.21 (t,0) 
* .18 (i.7) 

.16"(1,4)'' 
. .14 (t-2) 

/ 

.12 (1.1) ' - 

t 

1 


SQVf^Si L. Gottfredson (In press). 




\ 


v " - ^ r- - 1 , „ . 

f 

* 

■ t ' 



,v,v p<; .001. , * ^ ^ 

* '■ " ' • ■ 

^ The correlati^Qn with prestige was negative. ' 

^ The abbreviation of the xeinforcer titles suggested by the Work Adjustment Project (Borgen et "ifl* , 1968) 
do not adequately convey the content of , the items. Both Rounds et al. (1978) and Toenjes and.Borga* (^974) 
use those abbreviations, however, so they are^ listed as follows (in the same order as listed In thl« 
tabl«^: creativity i» compaiinjr policies and practices, ability utilization, social service, supervlsli^-lwman 
relations, responsibYnty, ^achievement, supervision- technical, authority, autonomy, coB>pen«atlon, «ivailcement 
'activity, co-workers, social status, recognition, security", working conditions, moral value*, varlaty, and • 
, independence. Unadjusted, scores were used In this analysis, but both adjusted and unlidjusted or« ,ar« w 
^ reported in L. Gott f reason, ( in press) I / " 

^Theatatus- fie Id. scheme is created from' 3 status levels and 6 Holland types. Only 17 of tha poatiblt W. 
.catitgorles are- used begaws^ there are no low- level Invest Ig/atlve occupat;iQn«, , _ . - 



99 ^ 



% 



cleanly betv^n the horUontnl functjipnal^and the v«rtlc«i itatus dlffarancat 
omong^ occupations-. ThQ>^rQ, W^'ever, u^ttd tomt had'btan^ 



• ' Insert Table A. .9 About Her* 



/ 



' Tabl« A. 9 shows the jiroportlens of variance^ accounted ^or bjr, the foXir. 
scheme^s. Although the proportions of variance are listed for 7 variables, thera 

• r ■ ^ ^ " . ■ 

- -are-. ceaUy only - 3 compatlBons._wlth_wlilch_t_Q_4SJiei[8_j!ft 1^^^^^ ^ 

validity-pcoplo, things, and level. As Table 4.1 showed, GED, data; status,' 
SVP, and self-direction are highly correlated and appear . to' represent a 

■ general level factor.' Table 4.9* shows that the status scale .predicted from 

.f^ ro t-b" Trflri ^" »hp> leuftl.,vartAblaa»dataT SVl^ y MM'4ive<:t:ioVL'f"^ 

and GED. Status predicted almost none of the variance in ihvolvement with 

X things. The 12 census categories distinguish level to about the sainia degree. - 
as does the status scale, but they distinguisbMevels of involvement with 
people and especially with things better than does the latter scale. Whert . 
Holland's six categories are uped instead of either the status or census 

- schemes to sununarlze job .differences , the proportion of variance in job 
characteristics predicted is lower--primarily for tjje status-related DOT 

' characteristics. The six categories, however, summarize distinctions in 

tfhe job activities of working with people and things tq about the same extertt 
as does the census schemo^nd to a greater de^[ree than does the status scaU. . 
The proportions of varj^nce increase, however, when status- fie Id scheme is 
used. With two exceptions (SVP and involvement with things), the . proportions 
of variance predicted are -as high or higher than those for the census scheme. ^ 

* The census scheme makes more distinctions among (i.e. , has more categories 

for) realistic occupations--where distinctions In things and SVP also «ppear>^ 
to* be most linportan^--than does the status field scheme, thus probably 



•'^3«*-» ■ .. . 100' 



Propprtlon of Variance In Sule^tdd Occupational Ch'aracteriittct Accpuntad for'>>y 

Different Groupings of Occupations / , ' 7- 



, occupational .Status 12 Census 6. Holland Statua-Eifld Sch«a 

Charactreriatict .Level Categorlat Catagorlaii ' (17 Catty rUt) 

D«tn ' # J »64 ?70 * -.44 ' \b7 

People * ' . ' ■ ^ ■ .40 .40 . .55 , 

Things ; • . • • .04 .55 " ' ' .42 .47 



SVP ■ ^ \ * .70 .70 .29 .60 

Self-Direction ■ ^ .72 ' ' .76 .62 . ^ .81 

C^BD ^ - .90 .74 .52 ' " .82 

Status Is, - — .7*!^ .48 ;:.83 

— — ~ . , : ^ — _ 

* Scale from 0-88. , 

Source . • L. Gottfredson (in press). . . 
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explaining the censuB schemfe'i greater ability to accountjfcr variance ln« 
tliesQ two characteristics,' ^ ' ^ • • ' , 

Iii suimfary^ the results ar6 consistent with what vat p^adlcta4 from 

* " * '' - 

Hc^lland'e theoVy, but how well does the 8tat;us-*fle id scheme do as^.a classl- 

flcatlon of occupational function ? It appefirs to do well. It should be 

pointed out at tluj oytset that' it Is quite clear that functional differences 



among occupations are related. to both field and level of work. This makes 

■ - * 

sense/' of course;, we expect people in high level lobs as well as in different 

fields to be performing different tasks. And this is consistent^ with Davis 



dnd Hbore^s (19^5) theory TTiSt functrolSaTIy important jobs are mpre ^Highly 
rewarded, , 

The following job characteristics can b^ considered measures of function 
of work (eyen though JSome are referred to elsewhere as "relnforcers") : 
i-nvolvement with data, people,; and things, do things £or other pe<}pl6, "make 
decisions on own" , and "tell other porkers what «to do". The proportions of 
variance accounted for were rei^pectlvely , ,67, ,55, .A?,, ,39, ,37, and ^8, 
The first three are reasoliably high. It should be pointed out again that 
the latter three characteristics are ipsatlve scores, so that they reflect 

■* • 

not absplute levels of the function bu^ only the distinctiveness of that 

\. ■ • ^ ■ 

relnforcer compared to others with:(jci the\ame occupation. This may account 
for %he loweV Variances explained. The , results suggest that involvement, with 
data (abstract work) and "make own decisions" ijire reflated primarily to level 
of work. Involvement with' people and doing things for "^thor people are 
primarily related to field of Work, Thfere is the much grdater involvement 
with things Ih realistij^work than in the other flelda; another difference is 
that involvement with things "increases with level in realistic work .but 
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detreaseii with levcTl In: the othor fUwa vltli any Ipvoivti^int «t Tall 
.workers what torHo wa« nit weil predicted , but It appear rt luted to both* 
fiald and atatya^ • ^ * ^ V ^ 

T|\e status- fltjld scheme actually predicted some occupational rewards 
and requirements muA better than it did job fiinctions. ^This could reflect 
the fact that the measures of function of work were not Vary gogd.' They we»e 



simply the best available measures at the time.' If ve >^ere to look at the 
- status- fie Id scheme as a claasiflcation of occupation's acco?xiing to reWards 
and reqiilrements, ,we would conclude from the r.esults that it is as good as 

^. , ■ _ 



or better thaq. any of the other schemes examined here, including the status 



scale". 



.'A 
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> • . \chapt6r 5 ' 

'THE NATIONAL ^ONCITUDINAL' SURVp " 

■■ /-. ■ 

_! _ T^»e c}iaj)y5rs J^_a t er In _UHiL__mliM€L_whlxh_examine-jcareeiL-xie^^ 

iire bo8#d'on data from the National Longitudinal Surve:^ (NLS) of the Labo 
Market Experience of Young Men (Parnep et al,, 1970). This Chapter 

» • * ■ 

r • 

Its ady i^ntagfta for RM^ Hyinp pn r an r 
cfevelopment amonj?^ y^ung people. An Important question about any aurvey 
Is "What population do the respondents really represent and to whom can 
we generalize the results?" Thl^ ^ues^j/on wlli be examlne*d In detail 
belcJV and the results rej^^l a number of limitations which should be kept 
In mind . * - * • ' 

, , , ' ' Description ' ' 

• ' The NLS survey was planned and designed by the Centar for Human 

* " " " j 

Refeourde lieseatch (CHRR) at the .Unl^ersUy^ of Ohio under the (direct.ion of 

> 

Herbert S. Pames, ^nd the santpllng and field work were carried out 'by 

$ 

the Census BiilSB>kU. . Both Ihe Census Bureau and the CHRR were under con- 





tract with the Mapi^dw^ and Training Administratlfer^ df the Department 

•of Labor. The sample wa9 designed to be representative of the U.S.* 

civilian noninstltutionallzed population aged iJ.4-!2iSMLn 1966^ BLacks were 

^ - . • . ^ ' 

i .... ■ ♦ . 

I • • ■• . 

There are actuplly four NLS surveys^' Besides' the survey of boys 

used here, there are also surveys of girls l4-2A, women ^0- A 4 and men - 
45-59. . * ,.. V \' ' 



o\»et ««mpled, so about orte third of the 5225 men in the sample are black.' 

YUh men were Interviewed Ip dfetall. o\tery year from 196^ to 1971 alitout 

- . ^ ... ' , • •• " 

their^ e<JUc:atlAnal and' laltor market uxperi©nce«» Informfftion was also 

" \ • ' . ' 

collected about the respondent!^ education and .occupational as^JLratlons 
and expectatio^, about the respondent ' » family and about* A variety of 



other factors which could be expected to infliience career development'.. 
Shorter Interviews in later years have been conducted, but they, have not 
been used In this volume, 



Ad^ffitages of the NLS 



^ ' TTlo RL5> survey has mgjf advantages for studying early career <ievelop- 
ment. It Is a nntionally representative sample of men at a critical stage 
of (Kireer development— tlfe transition from high school to work or to 
further educatioiT, and including the first ^ecade of career development. 



Another advajTit age \xot found in most longitudinaY surveys is t^hat biacks 

e » 

have been over sampled, so there are enough cases for some detal4.ed 
analyses. The surveys collected Information on many career-televant 
vaflables, from measures of personality to measures of conditions in the 
locaj.^ labor^arket Labor force concepts in the NLS are identical' to 
tlj^se in the BLS Current Population Survey (from 1^67 on) ^nd in .'the' 1970 
ce^isus, allowing comparisons- between the NLS survey axkd.inuch other 
government data. A nvimber of key (Questions were repeated every year, 
allowing direct comparisons over the different survey? i The greatest , ' 
advantage of the NLS is that it is longitudinal for several age groups^ 
Among the advantages of such a survey is the ability it provides to better 
determine cyusal relations and to better disentangle maturation from ' ' . 
cohort atid pptlod* effercts when studying changes over time. Cohort, period 



^rxii age.dlfforenc«8 ore examined in some detair In a later chariteti 

. ._ . » -r . . . ^ 

' - ♦ 
. LlmitAtlons of* the NLS ' . / . 

Not aia people aged 14-24 are represented in the sarttjl!©. Although 

. ■ . _ . : * ^ . . 

woitien 14-24 were interviewed In. another NLS survey, those data have not 
♦bocn Msed here.^ Non-black minorities were^t oversampled, so there are 
too few from which to draw any general IzatLaa^ and they have been excluded 
Ucv&,- A mo^re' se^rioHs orthtsston — partty-b ecause Irts dimenstPTfS'gre^im known- 
Ifi that the sample includes only civilians in 1966. A mtich larg'er propor- 
tion of the 18-22 year olds were in the military in 

younger'and older men. This has two consequences. First, the diffefent 
age groups are not equally representative of all men o,l^ those ,age- groups. 
The second problem, which is a consequence of the first. Is that any. 
developmental patterns in the 18-22 group may be less descriptive of that 
age group than are the patterns for othei; age groups. 

. Another limitation to keep in mind that the survey was carri-^d' 
out in the years 1966-1971. We might wohder how much we can generalize 
from the expei;'ienccs of young men a decade ago to men •'today. Not only 
are there ?5ecular trends in educa-fcion and employment, but each period, 
in history has its unique conditions /and events which affect employment 
problems. The historical ox^ntext of the NLS survey is discussed in the 
chapter on cohort, age, and time differences'. 

The non-random sampling 'of the plan of the NLS (Andrjsani & Kohen, 
1975) requires that^ weights be applUd to th« casts in tht sample in 
order to produce estimates for th« national population. Therefore,' 
statistical procedures assuming otormal random sampling are not. appropriate. 
The' CHRR has provided estimates of standar'd errors for. percentages. These 



4,. 



arc showii In Appendix B. I hf^a t\ot tested the statistical tignificanctt 

, • ^ ^ ,^ , ^ 

y of differtsnces In mnny v>f the nnalynes, Uu(4i|^«ly i^istead. on the sice, ' * 

reguUrUy and con^ilstency of .results as a guide to what'^ is substantively • 
important. As will be lllustratad below» if the taces and ages are examined 

separately; using the sampling weights maked no appreciable difference 

■ ■ ' ' • ^ ■ ■■ 

• in most ontilyses. Thi^^-most of the aTialyses simply use the unweighted 
data. ' ' • 



Attrition of the sample i,s a serious concern in any longitudinal 

study. A >sample that may initially be 'representative of the population \, 

„^_^,-^ ... - - ■■■■ — ~- ■• ■• 

may become quite biased over time as* respondents drop out.df.|jJj^ sample.'* 

^ ' ' ■ . * 

Attrition was relatively low in this. NLS survey. About 76Z.ol the 1966 

sample was interviewed again in 1971. Men were not interviet^ed the years 

they were in military s^ervlce, but they were included in the sample rffter 

their Service if thisy could be located. About half the. meT?i missing from 

the sample in any year were in the military, and many of them eventually 

returned to the sample. Attrition was non-random. The CHRR (see, fot 

example Appendix D of Adrishnl & Kohen, 1975) has reported for which ^ 

groups attrition is greatest. They include men enrolled in school in ' 

1966v blacks, and the geographica^^ly mobile. 

Kohen et al. (1977) report that attrition rates were higher particularly 

for central city and non~sputh blacks. The folloV^ing quote from Kohen et ale 

(p. 5) summarizes some important dlffereA^es In attrition rates and the 

caution they necessitate in interpreting results from the NLS data. 

"First, there is racial difference in attrition according 
to Socioeconomic status (SES) of the respondent's parental 
family.* Specifically, amoi)g the members of the cc^hort . * ^ 
attending school in 1966, attrition v^as above average for 
'blacks from' medium and high SES families, whereas it was %^ 
below average for whites from high SES families. A similar 
pattern may be discerned among those who were out of school 
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, at the time of the 196^ surveyi l.e,% the lattrltlo'n r«tV. of * 
low SKS blncks was much belqw avei^age While that of high .SE^ 
wtUtes was much b« low overage. These patterns attrition . *' 
, Imply that. . .the estlmatea of black/white differences may be ' *■ 
biasejl upyfarU^' and. there foto, j/g attempt to be cautious -Ift' 
discussing such differences. Plni^lly/ amqng 4:hose members of 
the sample who w^re out of school at the time of rhe 1966 / • 
su^v^y the rater of attrition was Inversely related to the 
X amount of schooling they hacf- conipteted as of ' 1966, irtespectiye 
of rnce. /Xhus, the data may yield on overstatement of the 
positive relationship between amount of 'schooling and mobility." 

Alt!»ough the overall attritibn rate le lairly lQw._difjferencea 

between men who leave versus stay in *the sample m.ay bias results for 

J^cars oe_the^^^ Ali:hg>. ugh .-k n o wln g wh^ ye■ l« ^ h e^^aB ewi«t a --<k>e»— 

*(v- 

•«ot do away with the problem, it does help HLn interpreting the results, 
Tt is particularly important in this study to understand where the bias 

.... * * * 

may exist, "because many of the analyses attempt to ^hart developmental 

changes as well as cohort di€feren^s.* Therefore, the next; section 
examines the question of bias in more detail.. 

f , 

Bias from Different Sources 
Four types of bias are discussed below: (a) bias frpm pon-response 
to particular items, (b) refjponse .bias in questions th^t are answered, ( 
(c). bias due to attrition, (d) bi'as that results from not weighting the 
'data according to sample vl'elghts. 

IB l as from Non- resp onse ' .- ' ■ 

Non-i-esponse refers to the failure to obtain usable information from' 
men who were actually surveyed. Bias arises if the men who failed to * 
provide usabi* (or any) answsrs «r« dlffsrsnt from thoss who did provide 

♦ f ^ 

usable answers to qu«stion(i^< I provids no.dstsilsd analysis of this 

particular aspect of blrfs, but rely Instead on analyses by Fames et al, 
(1970) and Griliches, fiall, T»nd Hausman (1977 , as reported ln}Blelby, 



. ftawley & BiUtt , ' 197^) . Parnea et a I . (pp. '223-227) found that rarely ' v 
. was imn^responaft greater than lOX In 1966. Table 5.1 shows th^^non- 
retiponae rates they found for Vestions whi.ch are' central to the ' ^ 
•n«ly««9 to thle v«lUfne, und It reveele that moet non>reepone« rates are 

- Essentially. z^ro\ Grlliche8*et al. reported o^ a potentiaflLly' more serious 
non-response problem, t|iat IQ data were missing for about 35% of the 
sample. Although IQ data were less likely to be available for lower SES . 



men (Kohen & Shields, 1977), Griliches et al. apparently c6nclijded that 

.^R ij)t/9<jHSe little ,blap _ in ,^.<^t tlnft.^P9 nf 

l() on other variables. 

■ ■ !- 

Insert Table 5.1 About Here 



ResponsQ E rro^ 

The reliability and validity of the NLS questionnaire items has 
seldom been examined. Borus and Hl'estel (1973) reported .on two Impqrtant 
variables, however. They, examined the accuracy with which respondents 
reported their fathef's occupation and education. They found that 
accuracy was extremely high; although some groups (e.g. poor rural blacks) 
were less accurate than others. Although their study is heartening, it 
should be pointed out that ij included only men currently l,ivlng with 
their fathers. Because many of the m^n were, not living with their fathers 
at the tliTiG of survey, one would expect less accuracy. Also, respondents 

were asked about the father's durrent ocjcupatlon. but the father's occupa- 

' • ' ■ ■- 

tlon variable used here is t^e one he held when the respondent was age 

1,4. . One would expect errors* oi. -recall ^ for these retrospective reports. 

* k '(* 

QnV; comparison between •NJ/g* data and that of the Bureau of Labor 

• ■ 

Statisticg is relevant hejce. Trfbles 5.2 and 5.3 show the labor force ' 
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' Table 5.1 

Non-responae RatM In 1966: 
By Racr and Selected Survey Questions* 
/(Percentage) 



- -Question , , ' Whites Blacks 

Educational goals 1^5 

Years of school completed jQ^^o Q^O 



Enrtollment status * , 0.0 0.0 

— intjtym^-'af respondent^ ^ " 7.9 " 9.6 

High school curriculum 2\7 3.0 

Hours worked In survey week 0.0 / 0.0 

Labor force status 0^0 0.0 

Occup^tioVi 0.9 1.5 



Occupational goal K!f.^ 



3 ^0 ^ 



Father *s occupation when 6.5 . 12.7 

youth was age 14 , ' . , ' - 



1^ 



^Perc^ntage apply only to the applicable universe, ^.fe.,*he univerSe .^r high. 6c 

" ' ' # • ■ " • * »\ • * 

curriculum would be. only those man with some high schQol experience. 

source : • Parneset al (1^70, pp. 223-227). 
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participation and unemployment rates for diffar«nt fg« groups in different- 

^ ■ - 

survey years as calculated with NLS data and from the Current Population 
SWrvey— the latter bein» takenlErom the Em^lgymet^ a^^^ Traini ng Report 
£Li]!L?_XrA«yj^t (U.S. Department of Laboi^, 1979). The results are clearly 
different, particularly for^ men afeed U-15. Participation rates are higher 
in the NLS than the CPS for both blacks and whites. Unemployment rates 

a^e 'higher in the NLS for younger men, but they are lowe r 1_QX oldei^mea. 

Parnes et al. (1970, Appendix E) list some of the differences between 
t1»e' two surveys' which may account for' the difference : the mother and 
not the boy generally reports the da,ta in the CPS, boys are slightly 
older in the NLS, the labor force concepts were slightly different in 
1966 (but not in later years>, and on. Nevertheless the differences' 
between the two surveys are quite large for younger men in particular. 
L wouljl assume that, the data are probably more accurate for the NLS 
-because the boy himself rather than some other person supplied the 
information. But the discrepancies do suggest that the NLS data are 
not as comparable as was planne.d with other government data. 



\c Insert Tables 5.2 and 5.3 About Here 



to_At trj^t ion at^^^ Not Using Sample Weights 
These two- sources of bias will be dealt with ttJgether- because they 
reVlect the same basic problem— that ^ the sample is not representative. 
'The lample was not r»pr«ii«iuativ« In tha titMt year, becauaa of the 
"stratified sampling design and because of the oversampling o'f biacke. 

wave itfa«U4 fto make ihe daM vanvaaanfcalivi edit «h«y fftlltat tiha ' 
number*'of men each respondent represented in the population. Weights were 
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' Table 5.2 



CeiMius Data" 



Civilian. Labor Force Partio^Lpiition Among Ha lea j 

By Age, Race, Y^ar and Sotirce 'of Data * ^ 

^ (Percentag4|' 

~ -1— : , . 



NLS Data. 



Arc: 


14-15 


16-17 


i8-,l9 


20-24 


14-15. 


16-17 


18-19 


' 20-24 


Vhlte 

.1966 


22.3 


47.1 


65.4 


84.4 


\ 

• / 44.8 


62.0 


73.4 


88.6 


1967 


22.6 


47.9 


66.1 


84.0 




62.3 


69.8 


88.1 


1968 


22.7 


47.7 


65.7 


• 82.4 




61,8 ■ 


72.5 


85.0 


1969 


23.^ 


48.8 


66.3* 


82.6 




- 


73,9.; 


85,8 ^ 


1970 


23.0 


48.9 


67.4 


83.3 






69.7 


86.9 1 


1971 
Slack*' 
1966 


23.7 
17.3 


49.2 
41.1 


67.8 
63,7 


83.2 
89.9 


% 

52.5 


- 

66.3 


c 

79.22 


89.1 f 
92.7 


1967 


f8.3 


41.2 


' 62 . 7 


87.2 




61.5 


80.3 


93.4 i 


1968 


18.1 


37.9 


63.3 


85.0 




64.4 


78.4 


91.7 


1«^9 


15.8 


37.7 


63.2 


84.4 






80.8 


88.0 


1970 


16.^6 


34.8' 


61.8 


83.5 






79.3 


89.8 


1971 


15.2 


3i.4 


59.9 


81.5' 




mi' 




90.0 ■ . 



wei1ihte<f 



45.6 ^3.0 74.3 86.2 
62.5' 71.1 86.7 
62.7 >3.A 85.6 

69.2 87.2 

- - 89.3 
49.4 65.4 '77,9 93.6 • 

62.3 81.6 9.3.9 

64.5 79:2 -93. 3 

- : 78.9 90.3 

80.3 90.8 
■ - 87.9 



■^^^^ tt^ 'tffiBlnYwrnt: a\\< [ Trfllning Report: of the Pr^ ai,c^^^t;. iq7o. toki . i.a ?/,i-?/,o. 
Census iita include bUck and others. , ' 

m ^ t , 

/ ■ ■ ' 

*«e: m« rate is the ratio of men employed or unemployed (looking for work) to the total nuafeer.of 
■an in the, relevant, age gtoup (multiplied ^y 100), 
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Table 5.3 



Unemployment Rates for the Male Civilian Labor Force; 
By Age, Race, Year and Source of Data 

(Percentage) 



Census 



r 



MI'S Data 





14-15 


16-17 


ld-19 


20-24 


Wht.te 
1966 


7.6 


12.5^- 


8.9 


4.1 


1 ft £ T 

1967 


8.9 


12.7 


9.0 


4.2 


1968 / 


8.3 


12.3 


8.2 


4.6 


1969 


8.5 

i 


12.5 


7.9 


4.6 


1970 


10. 1 


15.7 


12.01. 


7.^- 


1971 

Black'' 
1966 


10.8 
20.0 


17. i 
22.5 


13.5 
20.5 • 


9.4 
7.9 


1967 


24.1 


28.9 


20.1 


8.0 


1968 


26.0 


26.6 


19.0 


8.3 


1969 


2*2 . 1 


24.7 


19.0 


8.4 


1970 


29.0 


27.8 


, 23.1 


12.6 


> 

1971 


32.2 


33 .'4 


^.26.0 


16.2 



unweighted 
14-15 16-17 18-19 26-24 



weighted 
U-lj' 16- !> 20- 



20.1 


14.0 


8.7 


1.9 


21.4 


13.8 


9.0 


2.3 




15.1 


8.2 


2.5 

• 


m 

K 


15.7 


.8.5 


-T. 

2.5 


«■ 

( 


13.3 


6.5 


3.0 


1 


13.3 


e.3 


2.9 






^11.0 


4.0., 






11.3 


3.7 






— iir;6- 




M * 




11.1 


6.7 






*• 


7.5 




• 


•* 


7.6 


30.6 


n.5 


13.7 


4.6 


27.3 


23.6 


10.9 . 


3.2 




23.1 


14.^, 


8.3 ■ 


am 


26.8 


1.6.9 


7,3 






11.5 


3.9 




23.5 


12.1 


3.2 






15.3 


7.4 






13.3 


7.3 . 






20.3 


11.8 


mm 




19.8 


12.8 




r 




11.9 


mm 






,11.0 



^From the Employment and Training Report of the President, 1979, Table A-21, pp. 268-269. 



'Census data Include black and others. 
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i Note. The- rate Is the^ ratio of men unemjJloyed to those either employed or unemployed (tnultlplted by 100) 



> U3 . 

not recreated In the following yaara to correct for bias due to dttrl- 
• tton. *• . 

» ■ ■ V 

Table 5. A shc^wt} the mean sampling weights used for men In the differ- 

* , >■ , . 

€nt age and race grQu{58. The first thing it illustrates Is that' som^ age 
groups were poOrly represented in the sample. The higher mean, weights 
for white men aged 19-21 indicate that the initial aampj.e contained pro- 
portionately fewer of those men than was the case for older and yOunger' ' 

groups. Many of rhBse%en were -pr6FaMy"rn the mlTlteT^ 

■I / / 

the sample of these agies is less representative. It also suggests that 

it would be unwise to. use unweighted data in any analysis that does not" 
examine the age groups sepanately. Blacks must al^o be examined separately 
if unweighted- data are to be used, because they dre overrepresented |y' a 
factor of three (hence their -weights are approximately one third those of 
whites). Their age groups are not equally representative as was the case 
with whites as well. Black men 19-24* hdve Veights 1.5 to ? times those " 
of younger men, meaning that th^y are under^represented Relative tcr younger 
men. 



Insert Table 5.4 About Here 



It is Clear that weighted' data are preferable if age or racial groups 
are to be combined. But are weighted data necessary if these groups are 
kept separate? And how does subsequent attrition bias the r.eswlts? Table 
5.5 Ihows the percentages of 'men missing from the sample in each survey 
year after, 1966, both for unweighted and wej^ghted data. Weighting appears 
to make no difference in estimates Qf attr^ion. Attrition rates rise 
to 30% among white men 19-21 \e.'g. see men who were 17 in 1966). As the 
n^grew older, however, more of them r^iliurned to the sample. For example, 



me 



Table 5. A 



.Mean Sampling Wolght: By Ago and Raca 
(thou a and* of Man) 



^ Whites 


(N) 


i ■ 




(476)' 


3499 


(446) 


3589 . 


(448) 


3524 


(416) 


J30Z 


(377) 


4632 


(300) 


4741 


(208) 


4597 


(218) 


3614 


(279) 


3682 


(283) 


3522 


(279) 



^ BUcks 



1063 


(205) 


1153 


(212) 


1156 


(235) 


1160 


(178) 


a068 


(X34) 


1610 


- (97) ' 


1568 


(82) 


2116 


(74) 


1569 


(67) 


1802 


(69) 


1985 


(80) 



12G 



almopt 34X of the mqn wl» were 17 in 1966 w«r« misting {vfm the laniplc 
In 1969 Kihen they were agod 20, but two years later only 23X of them 
wer* miasing. At trit ion. ratee remained low for rhe oldest age groups in 

1966, ages 22 to 24. Attrition rates for blacks are higher than for 
whites in the last three years of the survey. The, same agt pattern appears 
but the rates go as high as 45X. This . table suggests that attrition could 
create cops idc rable bias in the . reauLtai. . -Tabl6a-5^6-to^5 .8 examine- thia- 

^' ' ' . 

.. ^ • i- 

possibility as well as the necessity of uding sample weights in ^he v 
analyses. Surprisingly, these tables suggest that weights generally are 
not necessary and that attrition bias may not be particularly troublesome. 



Insert Table 5.5 About Here 

^ . ^ ^ 

I 

Tables. 5.6 to 5.8 exai^ilne characteristics of men that are related to 
c^ccupat ional attainment, but that do not change over time--lQ ^ high 
school, father's education, and father's occupational status^ when the 
respondent was age lA. The strategy here hgs been to looK at these 

variables each year for only those men^who were surveyed /In that year 

^ /' 

(as shown In Table 5,5) and to examine this lnf6rmation both when weighted 
and when not weighted. Presumably", the only reason the samples wovuld 
appear . different from year to year would' be because df bias due to 
attrition and initial non-representativeness. 

Table 5,6 show the mean IQ of men in the sample in any particular survey 
year. The first thing to notice is that younger^ white men have higher 
IQs; this is not so clear for blacks. ' This difference does not seem to be 
related to how representative the sample Is (jas. illustrated' In Table 5.4) . 
This may be a genuine cohort difference because older cohorts have generally 
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Table 5.5 

Percent«g« of Ciiaet Misting by. Ag« 
in 19H •nd turv«y Yt«r 
(Unw«ight«d «nd W«ight«d) 




14 
4-5 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
2A 



A 76 

416 

377 
300 
208 
218 
279 
283 
27^ 



9.9 10.6 
17.8 17.9 



11.7 
9.6 

10. 1 
3.2 
6.4 
5.4 



10.6 
9.5 
9.5 
2.8 
6.5 
5.0 



18.8 18.8 
27.2 28,3 
33.7 34^^ 2 
23.0 22.5 
19.2 19.5 
16.5 16.1 

7.2 7.1 
12.7 12.1 

8;2 7.7 



31.5 
33.9 
32.1 
27.3 
18.8 
18.8 
10.0 
15.9 
12.5 



17.2 

3r.o 

35.3 
32.9 
27,0 
19.2 
18.3 
9.6 
14.1 
12.4 



24.7 
31.0 
29.6 
26.0 
22 J 3 
18.8 
20.2 
8.2 
13'. 4 
13.3 



25.? 
31. L 
30.7 
it. 5 
22.4 
18.1 

7.3 

12.7, 
13.1 



25.8 
25.7 
i3.i 
23.1 
20.0 
13.5 
17.9 
11.1 
14.5 
15.1 



26.4 
26.3 
23.4 
23.7 
19.5 
12.7 
18.6 
U.O 
14.2 
14.1 . 




14; 


205 


1.0 


1.0 


15 


212 


3.8 


5.2 


16 


235 


4.3 


6.5 


17 


178 


9.0 


9.5 


18 


■134 


16.4 


16.2 


19 


97 


16.5 


17.8 


20 


■ 82 


11.0 


9.3 


21 


74 


.6.8 


7.1 


22 


67 - 


6.0 


■ 5.1 


^3 


6'9 


7.2 


8.1 


24 


80 


6.3 


6.6 



Not6. U"unweighted data 
W"^elghted data 



Blacks 
6.3 7.9 
11.8. 12.6 
18.3 19.2 

33.7 32.5 
35.1 33.6 

26.8 .28.4 
19.5 16.5 

18.9 25.0 
17.9 20.0 
13.0 12.6 
11.3 13.3, 



,2 

,3 



16.1 20.1 

22.2 25.4 
32.8 35, 

45.5 45. 

32.8 29.8 

27.6 26.3 
22.0 18.8 

. 16.2 '26 

22.4 17, 

15.9 ll_ 

17.5 26.6 




22.0 
32.1 
36.2 
41.6 
i7.6 
23.7 
18.3 
23.0 
20.9 
11.6 
23.8 



25.8 
36.8 
38.8 
39.4 
^3.4 
22.6 
15.7 
34.4 
21.5 
11.7 
27.4 



27.3 
40.6 
37.0 
42.1 
26.1 
22.7 
22.0 
23.0 
26.9 
21.7^ 
21.3 



30.0 

39.7 

32.0 

41.5 

22.3 

21 ;8 

18.6 

31.3 

21.7 

19.6 

23.2 



188 



• 
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v 



bectt^ found to score lower on intelligence tests, thia difference In 
IQb will be acknowiedgod/in all further analyses. Table 5,6 does, show 

pearly, however, that ft\y:.r*it ion does not change the mean IQ in aubsfquept 
survey years^ svtggesting. that attrition has not biased the^«ample in regard 

' to IQ. Neither does weighting mcjke any difference. 



Insert Table 5.6 About Here 



Table 5.7 provides analogous results for father's occupational status. 
There are no clear cphort differences and attrition does not seem to make 
a difference. Weighting increases, average status by about one point 
in #f^gtoups» but otherwise makes no differ^^nce. 



Insert Table 5.7 About Here 



^ Finally, Table 5,8 examines correlat ioril^" ambng some of the major 

unchan^t^g variables — father's education, father's status and .respondent's 
IQ. Ideally, the correlat lon!| should not differ because of attrition or 
weighting.. Attrition ahd weighting may n!ake a small difference in sort\e 
^ correlations fqr blacks, but neither makes any appreciable difference for 
whites. This diffefence is*" consistent with attrition rates, because 
attrition Is higher for blacks. * - 



Insert Table 5.8 About Here ^ 

• ,1 ' ^ 

\ In short, neither attrition nor weighting makes any real difference 
for the analysis of whites, ati^ the;^ may make only a small diffetferice for 
blacks. Rates and ages should be analyzed separately when- weights are 
not used. 
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Tabic 5.6 . 
Mean IQ°of Men Remaining In the Sample Bach 
Survey Yeart By Race and Age in 1966 
(Unweighted and Weighted Resultf) 




14 6.1 6.2 

15 5.8 5.9 

16 5.5 5.6 

17 5.5 5.5 

18 5.7 5.7 

19 , 5.7 5.7 
- 20 . ^5.4 

21 5'. 7 5.7; 

22 5.3 5.4 

23 ' 5.4 5.4 

24 5.0 5.1 
TOTAL 1.6 5.6 



6.1 

5.5 
5.6 
5.8 
5.8 
5.3 
5.6 
5.3 
5.3 
5.0 
5.6 



Will tea 



6.1 6.1 6.1 6.2' 6.2 6.3 



-5.5 
5.6 
5.8 
5.8 
'5.3 
5.6. 
5.3 
5.4 . 
5.1 
5.6 



5.8 
5.6 
5.8 
5.9 
5.7 
5.2 
•5.6 
5.3 
5.3 
5.0 
5.6 



5.9 
5.6 
5i8 
6.0 
5.7 
5.3 
5.6 
5.3 
5.4 
5.,1 
5.6 



5.9 
5.6 
5.8 
5.8 
5.6 
5.2 
5.5 
5.4 
5.4 
5.0 
5.6 



6»0 
5.6 
5.8 
5.8 
■ 5.7 
'5.3 
5.5 
5.4 
5.4 
5.1 
5.6 



5.9 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.5 

5.3 

5.5 

5.3 

5.3 

5.1 

5.6 



5.6 
5.6 
5.7 
5.6 
5.3 
5.6,. 
5.3 
5.4 
5.2 
5^6 



.6^,J2_6.^ 



5.9 
5.8 
5.5 
5.6 
5.5 
5.3 
5.6 
5.4 
5.4 
5.1 
•5,6 



6.0 

5.6 

5.6 

5.7 

5.6: 

5.4 

5.7 

5.4 

5.4 

5.2, 

5.6 



14 3.5 3.5 

15, 3.8 3.8 

16 3.6 3.7 

3.4 3.6 

18- 3,4 3.5 

19 3.4 3,3 

20 . ' 3.2 3.6 

21 3.2 3.7: 

22 3^2 3.2 

23 3.6 3.6 
. 24 3.3 3.2 
TOTAL' 3.5. 3.5 



3.5 
3.8 
3.6 
•3.4 
3.3 
3.3 
3.3 
3.2 
3.2 
3,7 
3.3 
3.5 



Blaeks 



3.5 ^ 
3.6 
3.7 
3.6 
3.5 
3.3 

3.6 i 

3.7 > 
3.3 \ 
3.8 
3.2 
3.6 



3.4 
3.8 
3.6 
3.4 
3.3 
3.3 
^3.2. 
2.9 
3.2 
3.7 
3.-4' 
3.5 



Not6 . u ■ unweighted data 
w • weighted da'ta 

^•Stanine scores. 



3.2 


3.5 


3.6 


3.7 


3.6 


3.8 


3.7 


3.8 


• 3.7 


3.7 


3.7 


3.7 


3.9 


3.9 


3.7 


3.6 


,3.6 


3.7 


3.8 


3.6 


3.6 


3.6 


3.4 


3.6 


3.4 


3,6 


3.1 


3.3 


3.4 


3.3 


3.6 


3.4 


3.6 


3.3 


3.5 


3.3 


3.5 


3.2 


3.3 


3.1 


3.3 


3.1 


3.6 


3.2 


3. -5 


3.2 


3.6 


, 3;2 


3.6 . 


3.3 : 


3.0 


3.6 - 


3.1 


3.6 


3.0 


3*6 


3.3 


3.3 


3.4 


3.0 


2.9 


^.1 


3.1 


3.8 


3;6 


3.8 


3.6 


3.6 


3.6 


3.7 


3.3 


3.4 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


3.4 


3.5 


3.5 


.3.5 


3.5 


3t5 . 




3.5 
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Tabu 5.7 



^Mean Father 'a Occupational Status of H«n 
Remaining In tha Sample Each Survey Year- 
By Race and Age In 1966 » s 

(Unweighted and Weighted Results) 




15 
16 
17 
.18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
TOTAL 



37.3 38.5 

37.4 38.7 

39.0 AO.l 

39.1 40.1 
37.9 38.8 
37.6 38.4 
38.3 39.4 

38.2 38.6 

36.3 36.9 
34^8 36.0 
37.6 38 j ^7 



37.7 
37.2 
37.2 
,39.4 
B9.0 
39. b 
37.3 
38.0 
38.. 2 
35.8 
34.2 
37.6 



38,. 9 
38.4 
38./ 
40.5 
40.0 
39.5 
38.4 
38.7 
38.7 
36.3 
35.4 
38.6 



38.0 39.1 

37.5 38.8 

38.0 39.4 

40.6 42.0 
39.2 39.9 
37»7 38.3 

35.1 35.9 
38.0 38.6 
38.4 38.8 
35.6 36.0 
33.9 35.1 
37.6 38.5 



37. r 39.0 
3r7.7 39.1 
38.4 40.0 
41.8 43.1 

40.0 40.7 
56.8 37.3 
35.5-36.1 

38.2 39,4 
37.7 38.1 

36.1 36.5 

33.3 34.2 
37.7 38.6 



37. 39.1 
38.3 39.5 
3*8.6 39.9 
40.8 41.9 
39.2 39.6 
36.8 37.4 
36.1 36.9 
38.8 39:8' 
37.7 38.2- 
36.7 37.0 
34.0 34,9 
,37.8' 38.7 



38*. 3 35.4 
36.9 38.3 
37.9 38.9 
40.0 41.2 
'3?. 4 40.2 
36.6"37.5 
36.9 37.6 

38.7 39.6 
38.4 39.0 
36.9 37.3 

33.8 34.6 
37.7 38.6 



14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

. 19 
20 
21 
22 

y. 23 
24 
TOTAL 



17.7 
15 9 
16.0 
18.2 
17.5 
18.6 
14.5 
16.3 
14.8 
17.2 
18.0 
16.9 



18.4 

17.9 

16*3 

17.5 

19.1 

17.8 

15.0 

19.2 

13.9 

16.6 

20.8 

17.6. 



17.8 

15.7 

16.0 

18.2 

17.4 

18,7 

15.2 

16.1 

14.8 

16.3 

18.4 

16. a 



18.5 

17.8 

16.4 

17.5 

19.3 

17.7 

15.6 

19.4 

13.8 

16.2. 

21.6 

17.7 



Blacks 



Note, u » unweighted data 
w ■ weighted data 



18.0 18.8 17.6 19.0 17.2 

15.4 17.3 15.4 17.6 14.8 
*16;3 16.4 , 15:3 15.1 16.1 

18.1 17.4 17. i 16.4. 18. > 
16.7 17.4 16.7 19.4 16.1 

19.5 18;3 19.9 18.7 19.0 
15.5').5.9 15.3U5.7 15.7 
16,3 21.0 16.5 19.8 - 16.-2 
13.7' 13.4 13.3 12.6 13.5 
15.7 15.7 16.2 15. if 16.4 
18.1 20.4 18.2 20.1 18.0 
16v8 17.6- 16.5 17.4 16.5 



*7 
16.1 
16.1 
17.6 
J8.4 
17'.8 
16.0 
19*4 
13.0 
16.1 . 
19.7 
17.3 



17,7 19*3 

15.2 17.0 
15.6 16.3 

16.3 15.6^ 

17.0 19.1 
18.3; 17.2 

15.6 15.5 

16.7 20.1 
13.6 12.8 
15.5 V5A 

19.1 21.4 

16.4 17.4 
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Table 5.8 . 
Correlation of FXther's Occupation Statuk 
with Father's .Education and Respondent*! IQ 
for Men Remaining In the Sample Each Year: 
By Race and Smn^ey Year 
(Unweighted and^Welghted Results) 




Respondent ' s 
IQ 



.17 .14 .18 .14 .18 .14 .17 .14 .19. .18 .18 .16. 



Note, u « unweighted data 
w - weighted data 
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Chapter 6 

^ ' STUDYING CHANGE AMD DEVSLOtMENT 

I ... 

The study of career deyelopmeitt usually focuses on discovering the 

. ' / ' • ' , * '. ■ •" • ■ ■■• ' • 

are associated with age or stage In the life cycle. It l$--at least with 
young people --the study of maturatipn and aoclalltatlon* l^ongltudlnal studies 
are particularly useful for studjr[ng processes associated with aging .^t' 
maturation because they follow Individual pepple. over soiqe ^|teriod of times 

^ But it mu8& be remembered that the changes we see £rc|m age group to' age 
group In a loftgltudlnal sttudy may be the'result^ not only of mat^ratlQn/ but 
also of differences In envlrOmnants at the different tlm&B of meaaurement 



/ 



(called period or time effects) and of dlfferehaes la the coutse of develop-^ 
ment experienced by people bprn at different times (called col(||,qrt ef£<^pt8)« 
The typical longitudinal study confounds two or all thr^e of tlhese souifces 
of change^ Unf9jrtunate>fy, this Is true of the ^NLS survf^y as welli; In this 

y ' ^ ■ ' ' \. . ■ * 

'chapter, I examine whether cbhort and time effects Are found in the NLS 
sampliB. I dp not attempt the very complicated ta«k of estiinating the.,relatlve 
maghltude of eaob kind of effect. Rut, J do provide enough evidencd to show 
that some cohort effects do exist and that we must think about the environ- 
mental conditions which produce them and be wary In interpreting all age 
differences as due solely to maturation. 

Cohort and time effects are interesting in their pwn right, and not 
simply* as factors which make our task of understanding development more^ 
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difficult. How similar ar^ different generations in tUlV, career davelopment, 
and how will cultural changes affect upcoming generations? , How do events such 
as wars, business cycles, or social movements affect careers at the time thay 
occur, and do they forever alter the course of development for dlffar«nt birth 
cohorts? These are all Interesting questions. 

fcondltions in th e Environment Which May Have Created Time ^nd Cohort Ef facts 



Men in the NLS, sample were* born in the years 1942 to 1952 and they were. 

* * 

interviewed in the years 1966 to 1971. Events occurring during the mid and late 
1960 's might have exerted considerable influence upon their career development 
during that period. Events occurlng before 1966 may 'have systematically altered 
the opportunitles.or goals of men born in different years' and who were thus 
going through school and into the labor market in different years. I illustrate 
below some secular trends which create cohort dlffetences. I then review some 
of the conditions of the survey year? which would lead us to expect time and 
cohort effects as well. . ' ^ . ' 

Two of the most Important secular trends are that' civilian labor force 
participation rates of males are. falling and that educational leVels are rising. 
The fall in participation rates for all men is shown in Figure 6.1 both for 
whites and for racial mlvt^ritles. The drop has occurred primarily among older 
men, making the drop less relevant to this volume. However, Figure 6.2 (which 
includes Only men aged 18-19) suggests that this trend is occurring among young 
minority men as -well. In 1954, participation rates were similar for white and 

t 

minority 18- to 19-year olds, falling between 70 and 80%. By 1978, however, 

participation rates for minority men had fallen, below 60%. 

■ t 

. Insert Figures 6.1 and 6.2 About Here 



nemployment rates are alsoshown In Figures 6.1 dnd 6.2. These rates 



Flgure 6.1 



Labor Force Participation and Unemployment Rates* for 
Civilian Mert 16 Years and Over: By. Race and Year 



.vr 



rcent 



90' 

^35 



^0 



•5 



'0 



^5 



15 



16 





NLS . 
Survey 
Years 



.19A8 1950 1952 1$54- 195« ,195d 1960 ,1962 1964 1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 
cDj(-££i' Dfp«rtw«nt of Ubor (1979, TublM f -A and A-21) , ' 



** white (partic.) 



Iipinorlty (partflc.) 



minority (unempl.) 



White (unempl.) 



4976 197*8 
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_F.lg.urt -6*2- 



Ubor Pore* Participation and Unamploymant Rabat > for 
Civilian Man 18-19 Yaart pldt By Raca and Ytar 




whltftt(partlc*) 



minority(partic» ) 



minor ity(unempl ♦ ) 



^» whitej^^Qhempl. ) 



1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 1960 19\2 1964 1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 

Yaar. ,. '* > . . . ■ 
U.S; Dtpartmant oMtbor (19?9,. Tabltt A*4 and A*21). 



. . • •!- 

are more a product of temporary conditions and they generally fluct;uate without 
•bowing secular trends. Amc^ng young minority men, however. It appeajrs that there 

1« a trend for unemploymerit rates to rise over time. In the 1950 *e, the rates 
among 18- to 19-year- pld minority men generally remained below 20%; In the 1960*« 
they were generally (>etween 20 and 30X; and In the 1970 > they havi exceeded 
30%. This study deals very llftle ^Ith employment fend unemployment ratesi but 



It Is good tt> keep these trends In mind. ■ ' 

,A secular change of particular Importance to this study Is shown In Figure 
6, .3. This figure shows that median educational levels ^are rising over time for 
both white and minority men, but most among minorities. Aa Figure 6.3 suggests 
(and as Hausier and Featherman, 1976, show in detail) the educational gap between 
the races has narrowed considerably. In the NLS data we would therefore expect 
each successive cohott to be better educated, with the gap between blacks and 

whites being smaller among the more recent cohorts. * \ 

« ' ^ . . ' 

Insert Figure 6.3 About Here 



A number of conditions during the survey years would lead us to* expect 
atypical patterns of career development In some survey years. In particular, 
the survey ypars were characterized by (a) good econotnlc conditions (which 
degenerated In the later survey years), (b)^^atrong civil rights movement, 
and (c) the Vietnam War. 

// Figures 6.1 and 6.2 Illustrate the good economic conditions prevailing 
In the early years of the survey. Unemployment rates for. whites were very 
low from 1966 through 1969; they rose In 1970 and 1971 as a recession set in. 
Unemployment rates also dipped In the 1960's for minority men, though they 
were about twice as high for minority as for white men. Good economic . 

• ■* , 

conditions may mean th&t opportunities for career advanceme^ were unusually* 
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Flgur* 6.3 



Median Yean of Education Completed by Men Xn the Civilian 

Labor Force: By Race and Vear 

, NLS " 
Survey ^ . 




whites 



minority 



1948 1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 1960 1962 1964 196$ 1968 1970 1972:^ 1974 . 1976 1978 

^l4 Qource . U.Se Department of Ubor (1979^ Table B-9). ^^^^ ^ 
gpj(^ fote e Resulte refer to men 18 and older for- 1957-72 and to men 16 and older fot 1972-78 e 
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good during most of the survey y««ri. Thl» would limit thti gencraliiabllicy 
of NtS results to caretr development during less favorable economic times « || 
A clearer threat to generalizabllity was mentioned in the last chapter- 

tlfe Vietnam War» As. Already noted, many men were either not included In the 
8art!jf>.>le or were lost later through «ttr;ltlon because of tervlciB in the military* 
Military service — or attempts to escape It — may have induced changes in patterns 



of career development which would not he found in other times. .Kohen end Shields 
(3,977) examined the 'effects of military service upon the NLS mep and concluded 
that it had no unamblguoualy poaitive or negative effects* Many of the men who 
could have taken advantage, of the G.I. Bill did not do so. Analyses of income 
differences suggested that lAlltary service may not have been treated by employers 
as work experience for whites^ but It did seem to benefit . blacks . Blacks and 
whites s'erved in almost equal proportion (26% and 29%) and w^re drayn dlspro- 
portionately from moderatfe SES and ability groups. Immediately -after discharge 
from service, men experienced high levels of urfemployment but these dis,appeared 



/ 



with time. More men rated their period of service* as having a positive effect 

J 

on thi^r later careers than having a negative effect, 

l^lthough the civil rights movement might hot be expected to have much 



affect on whites, it .may have had considerable effect on the goals and even 
the attainment aof blacks. This possibility is explored in Chapter 11. 
The foregoing events may have affected the various NLS age cohorts 
^ differently. This can be eaelly visualized by referring to Table 6.1 which 
a^^ays the cohorts according to their ages in different years. We mighty 

expect that men who were finishing high school (i.e. the 14-19 year-olds in 

/ ' ■ ■■ ' ' • \ 

1966) qnd entering the labor market during the survey years to bje most per- 
manently affected by the conditions described abov^.,v because . this transition 
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'i':. 



point In probably qult« Importint in ptrman«ntly «fftcting tht cour«« of I«t«r 
d«v«lopa«ilt . Th« c«r««r cour»« of th« oldot cohorts Jniiy h'avs alriady hmmn- 

fairly aet by'^the tima tha survey atartad« although^ proaparoua conditions from 
1966 to 1^69 may have allowed tham to adyance mor^ quickly than they might 

' otherwise have. Men in their late teens and early twenties In 1966 were 

* * • . • 

entering the labor market during good times ^ though the 'younger cohorta probably 
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faced r(5ugher conditions upon their entry because the recession was well under 
^ way by 1970^1971* And it id primarily . the men aged lA-19 in, 1966 who faced' 

military service. We might also expect that blacks who were still In high 
school or collc^ge in the, survey years to be most affected by the ctvll rights 
moveniant. Percept ions ' of oppdrtunities and actual opportunities for higher 
education and Jobs may have . Improved during the survey ycn^ars for blacks* 
Although , older men might also have raised their aspirations, it would probably^ 
be primarily the younger black men just beginning their careers who could^be^lT 



take advantage of the new educational and career opportunities, i 



Insert Table 6.1 About Here 



Evidencer* About Cohort Effects » 

■ . - r-- - • 

The following tables are devoted to discovering coho.^t differences — 
systematic differences in the same age group according to thp year the men 
were born, The tables also provide indications of age and time effects » but * 
little discussion will be devoted here to those effects. Time effects will 
not be discuss^ b<*cau8e they "are extremely hard to discern. The ups and 
downs that occur from year to yecp: are often likely to be th^ result of aampllng 

error rather than real time effectit Age effects are ve^y clear- in t;he datia,, 

f' ' ' ^ ^' ' ■ 

but later chapters are* devoted to ^ discussion of maturational procesies. 

The object of this section Is to get An Impression of how large cohort 
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T«bU 6a . 
the Agoa of Bach Surv«y Cohort in Dlf f«r«'nt Y««rt 
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differences are. Educational and occupatloirtil goals arid outcomo are examined, 

• Two type* of tables are fijfeaented here, iUiimary table* and tha dttallad 

_. . /• 

tables from which the aummairy tables \fflre constructed. Tablas 6.2, 6.4, and 6.11 



are summift^y tables^ Tables 6.3, 6.5 to 6.10, V»d ^'IZ to 6.15 are detailed tables. 
The latter will be described flVst . The orl^liyil 11 age groups* in 1966V(ages 
14-2A) were surveyed in 6 years (1966-1971). For .^ach of the variables examined 



(one detailed table is devoted to each variable), mean scores were caJ.culated 
for each of the age groups In ^ach of the 6 Wars. Only men who were actually 

■ ». # . ■ • 

interviewed in the survey ye,lsiir ate included in the calculations for that year. 
•These means are then arrayed iri tjhe' table according to the age the men were in 
the survey year; hence the dlkgoi>,al slant to the tables' (e.g. see Table 6.3). 
The same dohort 0,f tneifi <;an be fdllpwed longitudinally by following the diagonals. 
^Different .cohortjfe of men of the ^al^ age can be examined by looking across the 
rows, Thi^g is the comfJa.rl«ron of Interest In this chapter. Cross-sectional 
dlff erehces can be exainln^v'by looking^ at columns. I do not look at cross- 
afectlonal differences In this volume, but one can get art idea^of , how one Woufd 
j>e mlH-^^ed by cr^t>ss--sectfonal comparisons when asking developmental questions. • 



T?he suminar^;tabl^Q» ar^wade by averaging Xhe entries for specific Qge 
groups whlcj[i are present in all the "survey years; ages 19-21- and 22-24. 

The;;:2l2-24 ag^ group represents not only older men in any given year, but 
also cohorts' born in earlier years. Several of the cohorts appear within 
both the age groups , enabling a few longitudinal comparisons within the sumn\ary'^ 
tables -'-for example, men who are 19-21 in 1966 are 22-24 in 1969. 

Table. 6.2 begins by examining some of the. characteristics of the sam^Jle 
percentage of cases missing, IQ, and father's status. Ad noted in Chapter 5, 
attrition rates rose in later survey years. Table 6.2 shows that comparisons 
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of qien In 1966 to men of th« tame ages in 1971 Involve comparing lOOX of man 
In 1966 to dnly about 70 or 80% of the same age gtyup In 1971. The effect of 
this attrition upon the IQ and SES composition- of the sample was also explored 
In Chapter 5 and I concluded that It had nd appreciable effect. There was 

« 

however, a cohort difference in IQ. Table 6.2 summarises those differences. 

survey years , the mean IQ of wh ites in the s ame' ag e group rises beca use ' 

younger cohorts have higher scores. The results for blacks are less clear, 
although they suggest that the mean IQ of the 22-2A year ol4g^ does not rise 
for younger cohorts. W clear trends in father's status are evident as was 
discussed in Chapter 5. (The detailed tables for attrition, >IQ, and SES are 

found in Chapter 5.) ^ ■ 

• , V 

" . Insert Table 6.2 About Here 



The final item of Table 6.2 — percentage Of men whose major activity is 
working — shows that younger black cohorts less often report work as their 
major .acWvity, The black rates convprge toward those of whites^ and may 
possibly be the result of higher rates of enrollment among younger cohorts. 
As was shown in the last section, educational levels of blacks are rising . 
faster, than those of whites an^, may indicate that more*blackd are remaining 
.out of the labor force to attend school. We catinot rule out the possibility, 
though, that younger cohprts faced worse economic coliditons «tnd so were less 



)ung< 
>r4c. 



able to find wor^. A«k any rate, increasingly similar proportions of blacks 
and whites are represented with younger cohorts when we focus dri working men* 
Tdble 6*3 provides the more detailed data for this last item. Although the 
estimates a^fe eratic, they suggest that the drop was greatest for men 19 to 
22, college going ages, . ' 



Table 6.2 



Cohort Ulffarttnces la Attrition » F«ttMir*i Status, IQ, and Major Activity: 

By Raoa, Aga, and Siirvav Y^r 
(Unv«l«ht«d) 



Whites Blacka 
Survey Year: 1966 1967 19^8 19.^9 1976 Mi IM 1^67 19^9 1976 i9>i 



Moan Year of , ' . ' 

ei'rth: 

Age 19-21 19A6 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

22-24 1943 1944 1 945 1946 1947 1948 194 3 1944 1945 .1946 1947 1948 ^ 

Mean Year 
When. Age 

18: ' - ' • 

Age 19-21 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1964 1965 1966 1967' 1968 1969 

22-J4^ 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1961 1962 1963 1964 1^65 1966 

■ , ' 1 ' ' ' ' 



Percent of caaes missing 

19-21 0.0 13?:o 28.0 32.5 2,SA 25.6 
22-24 O.O 6.6 14.3 21.6 22.4 22.1 

Mean (in stanines ) 

19-21 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.7 5.8 6.0 
22-24 5.2 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.5 

Mean Father's Status . 

19-21 - 37.9 38.4 39.2 40.1 39.2 37.7 
22-24 36.4 37.3 37.2 36.8 37.4 38.7 



0.0 14.6 .31.9 37.0 36.7 
0.0 6.7 18.8 22.0 23.2 




3\3 3.3. 3.3 3.4 3.6 
3.4. 3.4 3.1 3.2 3.3 



16.5 17.1 18.1 16.4 16.5 
16.7 15.7 15.2 17,2 16.9 



Percentage of all men whose major activity is working 



19-21 58.3 56.5 53.5 57.8 59.6 60.9 
22-24 84.7 84.9 82.4 84i2 83.1 81.7 



71.9 70.6 68.7 65.4 65.3 
85.7 84.3 85.8 83.1 82.1 



35.0 
30.3 



3.8 
3.2 



16.2 
17.2 



64.8 
80.4 
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Insert Table 6,3 About Here 
Table 6. A shov« the summary results for aspirations and attainments-- 
botlv e.^ucatlonai and o(^cupatlonal. There appear to be cohort differences in * 
all of the variables^ in this table. From 1966 to 1971, the mean years of 
educatlQii desired by whites rose almost one year — up to dlmost 15 years. Means 
for black educational asDjLratlons rose two yeftrs — up to almost lA years. Actual 

" ~r~ ' 

educational attainments , also rose, but not as much as aspirations. Part of 
this difference between aspirations and attainments Is because men, particularly 
the yoilTig men, have not completed their Aducatlon^ This can* be seen by compar-- 
Ing the 19-21 year olds in 1966 to the 22-24 year olds in 1969; th^se are the 
same men. Once again, however, the increases were greater for bla'bks than for 
whites*, but blacks still" trailed by more than a year, n 

These tables reveal that cohort differences are generally larger than 
^longitudinal differences for educational aspirations* For example, white 

men 19-21 in 1966 aspired to 1%.0 years of education on the average. In 1969, 
I (when they were 22--2A) these men aspired to lA. 2 years, an average Increase of 
.0,2 years. In 1966, however, men 22-24 (an older cohort of men) aspired to 
only 13.7 years. The cohort difference between men 22-24 in 1966 and 1969 is. 
0.5 years. Thus, what might otherwise appear to be increases in aspirations 
due to maturation, may actually be increases induced in many age groups by* 
environmental conditions. We cannot, of course, rule out the possibility of , 
maturational differences in educational aspirations. Fox: example, men might 
naturally lower their aspiration with age but this. trend could be more than 
offset by conditions which at least temporarily foster higher aspirations 

(and thus retard the natujral decline men usually experiertce) . Turning to 

* 

educational attainment, we see that the growth in attainment men experience 
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T*bl«6.3 

% ■ ■ ' ' . 

Percentage of All Hen Whoe* Major Activity it Working; 
By Rac«» Ag«» and Survey Year 
, ' (Unwalght'ed) . . - -m 



Age in J~ 
Survey YeAr 




(N) 



WW 



1971 



IF) X (N) ^x_■ w X m ir^) 



Whites 



14 
J5 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



T 



TT" 
15. 
16 
17 
18 
19 
;?0 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29_l 



0,2 (476) 
3.6 (446) 



2.1 (467) 



5.6 (448) 
25.7 (416) 
33.4 C377) 
^7.3 (300) 
55.6 .(207) 
7i.9 (217) 
79.9 (279) 
85.2 (283) 
88.9 (279) 



-V 



5.7 (436) 6.2 (451) 

21.2 (410) 23,8 (403),, 22.9 (424) 

39.5 (372) 44.9 (363) 40.8 (370) 42.2 (384) 
.5 (308) 47.9 (303) 52.6 (306) 51.5 (336) 
.8 (261) 48.0 (250) 5*4.5 (275) 63.0 (308) 

69.1 (188) 64.5 (231) 66.4* (256) 64.2 (293) 

77.3 (194) 78.6 (168) . 78.0 Jt218) 76.3 (279) 
86.7 (270) 80.2 (182) 85.2 '(1*^9) 82.4 (233) 
90.7 (259) 88.4 (259) 89.3 (177) 90.5 (169) 

89.6 (260) 92.3 (247) 91.2 <251) 87.9 (174) 

91.8 (256) 93.3 (238) 93.4 (236) 

,95.9 (244) 92.2 (2*5) 
94.6 (242) 



51.5 

57; 4 

73.8 

74.4 

84.8 

85.8 

85.6 

88.3 

91.5 

96.3. 

97.0 



(355) 
(331) 
(332) 
(320) 
(290) 
(2A0). 
(180) 
(179) 
(248) 
(242 



Blacks 



2.9 (205 ~' 
8.1 (211) 4.5 (202) 

15.7 (235) 16.3 (203) 10.4 (192"; 

26.4 (178) 30.2 (222) 31.0 (187) ^0.2 (172) 

48.5 (134) 52.2 (159) 45.3 (192) 56,1 (164) 
64.9 ( 97) 63.0 (108) 57.6 (118). 59.5 (158) 
79.3 0 82) 65.4 ( 81) 72.4 ( 87) 65.6. ( 96) 

71.6 ( 74) 83.3 ( 72) 76.1 ( 71) 7,1.1 ( 90) 
86.6 C 67) .79.1 '( 67) 86.4 ( 66)" 85. f ( 70) 
ff4,l ( 69) 86.7 ( 60) 88.3 ( 60) 79.7 ( 64) 
86.3 (^0) 87.1 ( 62) 92.7 ( 55)" 63.9 ('62) 

90.4 ( 73) ^3.3 C 60) 90. i» C 52) 

93, Q ( 71) 91. 4^ ( 58) 
93.9 ( 66) 



43.8 
59.0 
68.7 
68. J 
76.3 
87.8 
8^.1 
87.7 
86.8 
8&.5 
96.7 



(160) 
(144) 
(150) 
(104) 
( 97) 
( 74) 
( 67) 
( 57) 
(53) 
C 61) 
.C 61) 



57.7 
65,9 
/ 70.9 
74.8 
79.8 
86.7 
89.1 
87.7 
81,6 
88,9 
96,8 



(149) 
(12^) 
(148) 
(103) 
( 99) 
( 75) 
(64) 
i 57) 
C4-9) 
C,54) 



\ 



'A 



U9 



.... ^ . . .. . ._ 

over their. Uvea la underestimated by looking at cro8t-«ectlon«l dl£f«rtnce« 



.rather than long^ltudlnnl differences because cohort differences are largf. 
The cohort differences mean that with eacl?^passlng year in«o >re likely to 
finish their schooling at later and later -ages (and thus with higher attain-^ 

roent). Tables 6.5 and 6.6 provide addlt;lonal details on the cohort differences. . 

. , , . „ 

Insert Tables 6.4 to 6.6 About Here 



There la no, clear cohort trf'nd among whites In occupational status desired 
but there is among blacks. Block status aspirations were' considerably higher ^ 
In younger cohortfl than in ol^er ones. The status §f the most recent Job is*" 
also examined. Although cohort differences in actual attainment do hot show 
U|| clearly for whites, small differences (increases) occur for both age groups 
of blacks*. It ta possible^that the si igh4:ly. higher means .among whites Irr 19^7 
and 1968 are related to the favorable economic conditions In those years. The 
* increases for blacks may have been more related to the .civil rights movement 
and so have continued through all survey years. 

Cohort and tiftaturatlonal differences appear to operdtB in opposite d^rectiqns 
for status aspirations. Younger cohorts have higher aspirations, but with ag6 

^ S . ■ """^ . 

men (at least white men), lower their asplratloris slightly. Increases In 
Status attainment among whites appear to be matutatlonal with little or n< 
col\ort effect. In contrast, a substantial amount of the age-related itifr'ease 
fn Status among blacks piay be tied to cohort diifferenres in the envlrontftents 
blacks have faced and which have enabled younger^ cohotts to advance ytutthex. 
tables 6.7 and 6.8 'provide the detailed results, ' ^ ' 

Insert llbles 6.7 and 6/8 About Here - i . 



Th^ percentages of men ,whoie*^|iost recent job was inyealistic and in 



enterprising work are shown at the bottom 'of Table 6.4. The results ihow 
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. T«bl« 6.4 

i i , ■ 

Cohort Dlfforfences In Aaplrations and Attalnmant: 
By Race , Age , and Survey "Year 

(Unweighted) : 



Whites Blacki * ^ 

Survey Yeav; 1966 1967 1968 196^ l976 1^71 l9^^ 19^7' 1968 l9>9 l9% 19^1 



Moan Year of ♦ 
Birth: 

Age 19-21 1946 1947 
22^24 194X J.9-44- 



1948 1949 1950 195 L 
-194 5 1 946-1947-1948- 



1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
- 19 43 1944 19 4 gMy 46^194^ 1948- 



Wh^H; 

17: ^ 
Age 



19-21 
22-24 



1964^1965 
1961 "19162 



1966 1967 1968 1969 

1963 1964 1965 1966 

Mean years of education desired ^ ' 

19-21 14lO M.2 14.8 14.8-14.7 14.6, 

22-24 13.7 13.7 14.1 14.2 14.6 14;.7 
•i •• 

Mean Years of educ ation -attained 

— - ■'■ — ' 1 ' ' 



1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
1961 -1962 1963 1964r-1965 1966 



19-21 
22-24 



12.2 12.4 
12.5 12.6 



12.5 12.7 12.6 12.5 

12.6 12.7 13.1 13.2 



11.7 12.3 13,5 13.7 13.8 13.8 
11.6 11.6 12.5 13.1 13.5 13.8 



.10.5 10.9 11.1 11.3 11.1 11.1 
10.5 10.6 10.5 10.8 11.3 11.5 



Mean occupational status desired 

19-21 55.3 57.8 59.3 56.7 56.153.1 
22-24 52.9 54.4 53.2 54.7 54.4, 53.0 



41.5 43.4 47.4 46.4 49.0 
41.8 36.7 38.3 42.6 45.7 



18.1 20.2 22.9 23.1 22.7' 
21.6 22.0 21.9 23.3 26,0 



Mean Occupational status attained 

19-21 2'8.U 31.4 31.8 29.7 28.5 29.0 
22-24 37.4 39.6 40.7 40.1 41.1 38.7 

percentage of men whose last lob was In realistic field * 

19-21 73.8 68.4 66^8 69.2 70.5 70.6 84.7 83.5 79.,4 81.6 74.9 

- 22-24 59.3 57.0 55.6 54.7 53.5 57.3, 84.2 a3.9 84.8 80.8 78.0 

s enta^e of men whose last job was 1^. enterprising fledd 

19-21 8.5 12.1 13.1 11.2 12.8 13.8 4.6 4.1 4.5 5.5 5.9 

22-24 14.5 16.1 17.4 18.8 19.4 18.7 4.4-J.l 4.4 4.2 7.5 



53.1 
47.1 



21.2 
25.5 



78; 4 
75.0 



6.3 
6.7 



I 



ERIC " ^ . ^ / 



V/-. 



t ..... ' • I. 
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\ TAble 6.5 

Mean Years of Education Desired: 
By Race, Age, and Survey Yeat 
, XUnweiRhted) 

«' . ■ ■ -. 



29 



• UMTX 7^967 1968 19?% : Two ' 1971 

Sur vey Year ^ ^ ) F^N) IT^m jg— ) r~~7N) TT^, 



Whites 



1A .8 (A 73) 

^ * .,14.6 (AA3) 14.7 (464) 

-16 1 A. 4 (443) 14,4 (434) 14.J (449) • . 

17 - l^.A (AlO) 14.5 (A07) 14.6 (400) 14.7 <422) ^ > 

18 14.24^73) 14.5(374) 14.5,(359) 14.7 (367) 14.8 (381) ' * 

19 • 14.4 (294)^ 14.3 (304) l4.7 (302) 14.5 (299) 14.7 (331) 14.7 (350) 

20 14.0 (208)^14.4 (260) X5.1 (248) 14.8 (272 14.6 306 14 6 329 
99 13-9 <187) 14.7 (230). 15.0 (253) lA. 7 (290 14. A 328 
22 13.9 (276) 13.6 (189) 1A.2 (165) 1A.5 (216) 14.8 (276) 14.8 (316) 
9I ^ 13.8 (268) lA.O (181) 14.1 (166 14.6 (229 4 9 (28^ 
2A 13.A (27^) 13.8 (256) 14.2 (257) lA.l (177) 1A.3 (168 IaIs 240 
;^: 13-^ (258) 1A.I (2A5) 14.3 (245) 14.2 (172) 14.4 (180) 
,7 13.6 (255) 14.3 (234) 14.2 (254) 14.4 (178) 
2ft * ' ■ , 1^-0 (239) 14.4 (244) 14.5 (248) 
20 , ' 13-9 (242) 14.4 (240) 

... lA.O (237) 



Blacks 



lA. lA.l (203) 

15 13.5 (212)v 14.1 (200) 

16 13.3 (23A) 13.3 (202) lA.O (I90) 

17 13.2 (177) 13.3 (221) 13.6 (181) 1A.2 (172) « ' 

18 - 13.0(132) ^3.2 (159) 13.8 (192) 13.3 (,162) lA. 0(159) 

\^ 12.3' ( 95) 12.8 (108) 13.5 (117) 13.6 (154)* 13.2 (143) 14 1 a47V 

20 . 11.4 ( 81) 12.3 ( 81) 13.8 ( 86) 13.7 ( 95? 14.0 (150 13:5 124) 

. 11.5(74) 11.7(72) 13.3(70) 13.7(90) 14.2 (103) 13.8 (1A6) 

22 11.6 ( 66) 11.4 ( 67) 12.4 ( 63) *'13.5 ( 70) 14.0 "( 96) 13.8 (102) 

23 11-9 ( 69) 11.6 ( 59) 13.2 ( 56) 12.9 ( 61) 13.6 (73) 14.1 ( 98) 
2^ , 11-2 ( 79). 11.8 ( 62) 11.9 ( 54) 12.8 ( 59) 13.0 ( 67) 13.6 ( 75) 
?| i» 11-3 ( 73) 12.8 ( 58) 12.4 (51) 12.5 (56) 13.0 ( 64) 
26 _ . »;> 12.1 ( 71) „ 13.0 ( 56) 12.6 ( 52) 12.7 ( ,57) 
t'^ 12.8 ( 63) 12.9 ( 61) 12.8 ( 49) 



12.5 ( 61) 12.6 ( 53) 
12.2 ( Q3) 
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Table 6.6 



Mean Years of Education Attained:" 
By Race, Age, and 'Survey Year • 
(Unweighted) 



I, 




in 



8.2 (476) 
9.2 (446) 
ID .T 74487 
11,0 (416) 
11.6 (377) 



9. i (46 7) 



12.1 
12.3 
12.3 



(300) 
(208) 
(218) 



12.5 (279) 

12.6 (283) 
12.4 (279) ' 



19*1 (437) 
11.0 (415) 
11. 7 (377). 
12.2 (315) 
12.5 (269) 

12.5 (190) 
12;5 ( 

12.6 (273) 

12.7 (264) 
12.5 (268) 




10.2 
11.0 
U.7 
12.1 
12.7 
12.7 
12.. 5 
^.5 
12.7 
12.7 
12.5 



(456) 

(419) 

(394) 

(364) 

(299) 

(252) 

(182) 

(195) 

(272) 

(263) 

(264) 



11. 1 (425) 

11.8 (370) 
12.3 (307) 
12. 7 (275) 

13.2 (256) 
.12.9 (218) 
12,7 (169) 
12.6 (176) 

12.9 (251) 
12.9 (238) 
12.6 (244) 



11.8 (384) 
12.3 (336) 

12.6 (309) 

12.8 (293) 
13.2 (279) 
13.1 (!^33) 

12.9 (169) 
.12.8 (173) 
12.9 (256) 
13.-0 (245) 

12.7 (242) 



12.2 (355) 

12.6 (331) 

12.7 (332) 

13.0 (319) 

13.3 (290) 
13.2 (240) 

13.1 (180) 
12.9 (178) 
U.l (248)- 
13.1 (242) 
12.7 (242) 




7.8 
8.4 
9.3 
10.3 
10.9 
10.7 
10.3 
10.5 
10.4 
10.9 
10.1 



(205) 
.(2lfi) 
(235) 
(178) 
(134) 
( 97) 
( 82) 
( 74) 
( 67) 
( 69) 
( 80) 



8.,7 (202) 
9.2 (204.) 
(223) 



10.1 



10.8 (162) 
11.1 (112) 

10.9 ( 83) 
10.6 ( ,75) 
10.5 ( 70) 
10.4 ( 63) 
10.9 ( 64) 
16.1 ( 75) 



9.6 (195) 
9.9 (197) 
10.7 (215) 
11.0 (145) 

11.2 (108) 

11.0 ( 80) 
10.6 ( 74) 
10.6 ( 70) 

10.3 ( 62) 
10.9 ( 63) 

10.1 ( 75) 



10.4 

10.5 

11.0- 

11.4 

11.5 

U.3 

10.7 

10.4 

10.5 

11.0 

10.3 



(172) 
(165) 
(158) 
( 97) 
( 90) 
( 70) 
(64) 
( 62) 
( 52) 
( 58) 
( 66) 



11.0 
10.7 
11. 1 
11.6 
11.8 
11.2 
10.8 
10.4 
10.4 
10.9 
10.3 



(160) 
(144) 
(150) 
(104) 
( 97) 
(73) 
( 67) 
( 57) 
(<^53) 
( 61) 
( 61) 



11.3 

10.9 

11.2 

11.4 

11.9 

11.3 

10.8 

10.5 

10.6 

10.6 

10.2 



(149) 
(126) 
(148) 
(103) 
( 99) 
( 74) 
( 64) 
(• 57) 
( 49) 
(54) 
( 63) 



J 
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Table 6.7 



Moon Occupational ^atus Desired: 
By RacA) Age, and Survey Year 
(UnweiRhted) 




14 
%5 
16 
, 17 
18 
19 
20 
.21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28. 
29 



14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
2^7 • 
28 
29 



53.6 (351) 55.2 
54.5 (341) 54.6 
56.5 (315) 55.7 

58.2 (245) 59.5 
55.4 .(182) 60.0 

52.3 (188) 54.0 
'54.9 (238) 56.4 

54.7 (250) 52,8 
49,2 (249) 54.1 

50.3 



(342) 

(324) 

(302) 

(260> 

(222) 

(168)^ 

(165) 

(223) 

(221) 

(220) 



56.8 

57.1 

54.4 

57.7 

61.4 

58.7 

51.0 

54.1 

54.4 

51.9 

50,4 



(377), 

(343) 

(311) 

(270) 

(221) 

(203) 

(159) 

(167) 

(235) 

(231) 

(233) 



58.6 
56.7 
54.2 
56.9 
59,0 
58.4 
51.5 
54.3 
54.8 
51.6 
49.4 



(340) 

(306) 

(259) 

(235) 

(2^) 

(193) 

(153) 

(159) 

(220) 

(217) 

(225) 



57.8 
^ 57.1 
54.9 
56.3 
56.1 
' 55.5 
51.6 



(2?7J 

(277) 54.5 
(259) 52.7 
(251) 52.0 
(236) 51.9 
(190) 52.6 
(15B;> 54.6 



54.1 (151),'5J.5 
5^.6 (229) ^.J6 
51.2':«P222) 50.4 
49.9 (216) 50.2 
47.1 



(278) 
(266) 
(291) 
(?63) 

dm 

(206) 
(164) 
(1^2) 
(230) 
(226) 
(216) 




51,5 
50.3 
45,2 
47.4 
'49. r 
41.8 
38.4 
44.2 
42.4 
42.3 
40.7 



(155) 
(161) 
(197) 
(132) 
(103) 



74) 
67) 
52) 
51) 
55) 
61) 



50.3 

47.8 

43.9 

45.4 

43.4 

44.8 

42.1 

41.0- 

34.0 

35.0 

41.4 



(165) 
(153) 
(189) 
(121) 
( 80) 
( 60) 
( 51) 
( 51) 
( 47) 
( 47) 
( 59) 



52.4 

48.2 

45.0 

46.7 

45.5 

49.9/ 

42,4 

38.0 

34.6 

38,6 

40.5 



(158) 
(153) 
(164) 
(105) 
W4) 
( 60) 
( 51) 
(55) 
( 47) 
( 53) 
( 59) 



51.2 
48.5 
47.2 
45.6 
46.5 
46.2 
42.6 
38.9 
36.2 
38,9 
43.4 



(143) 
(134) 
(129) 
( 81) 
( 76) 
( 60) 

( sij) 

( 57)' 
( 45) 
( 52) 
( 54) 



52.3 

48.3 

47.2 

51.4 

49.6 

45.1 

42.3 

43.0 

39.1- 

37.8 

42.3 



(134) 
( 99) 
(110) 
( 79) 
( 84) 
( 59) 
(' 48) 
( 46) 
( 43) 
( 53) 
( 51) 



50.8 

47.2 

42.8 

48.4 

47.1 

45.9 

42.5 

38.9 

38.6 

35.0 

42.3 



(116) 
(92^ 
(118) 
( 78) 
( 87) 
(51) 
( 46) 
( 46) 
( 41) 
( 49) 
( 53) 
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Table 6*8 

Mean Occupational Status of Current or Uit Job: 
Raee» Aga, and Survey Yaar 
* (Unweighted) ' 




16.8 (387) 18 vO 

21.0 (392) 21. A 

24.1 (364) 24.8 

26.7 (293) 26,4 

28.0 (to) 33.9 
29.6 (2\il) 33.9 
37.3 (274) 36.0 

38.1 (278^ 41.0 

36.8 (274) 41.7 

40. 1 



(381) 

(390) 

(349) 

(293) 

(250) 

(184) 

(W5) 

(261) 

(255) 

(249) 



IP 

17.7 
21.6 
21.7 
28.0 
3r.3 
36.0 
^8.5 
4b. 1 
43.4 
44.0 
42.1- 



(415) 

(388) 

(355) 

(294) 

(247) 

(225) 

(168) 

(179) 

(254) 

(24;^) 

(251) 



20^8 

25.2 

24.9 

29.2 

35.1 

38.6 

39.8 

41.8 

44.4 

44.2 

41.8 



(401) 

(356) 

(300) 

(259) 

(250) 

(210) 

(164) 

(175) 

(248) 

(236) 

(240) 



23.9 

27.5 

'28.0 

30.1 

39.0 

42.2 

42.2 

41.3 

44.6 

45.1 

42.3 



(364) 

(327) 26.5 
(305) 29.7 
(285) 30.9 
t276) 3i.5 
(229) 41.0 
(166) 42.7 
(172) 43.2 
(252) 43.9 
(242) 44.2 
(239) 47.6 
44.6 



(344) 
(325) 
(331) 
(315) 
(289) 
(238) 
(lap). 
(179) 
(248) 
(241) 
(236) 




12.8 
, 12.8 
14.0 
16.7 
17.6 
18.7 
16.1 
19.5 
20.8 
20.8 
23.1 



(118) 
(153) 
(205) 
(159) 
(126) 
( 93) 
( 79) 
( 71) 
( 64) 
( 68) 
( 78) 



14.3 (163) 
13. 7 (183) 
17.6 (208) 

17.0 (152) 
20.1- (106) 

21.1 ( 78) 

19.4 ( 71) 
2l.5g4 
21.9 li'59) 

22.5 ( 61) 
24.9 C 72) 



14.. 3 

15.7 

18.6 

20.7 

22.8 

25.1 

19.5 

23.4 

22.7 

22.3 

24.0 



(172) 
.(182) 
(189) 
(117) 
( 87) 
( 68) 
( 65) 
(' 58) 
( 55) 
(60) 
(" 71) 



20.7 (163) 

19.9 )160) 21;4,(151) 

21.5 (152) 19.9 (139) 20.3 
23.1 ( 92) 23.5 (145) 19.6 
24.7 C 83) 24.6 ( 99) 23.7 

27.7 ( 68) .25.8 ( 96) 24.9 
19.1 ( 62) 29.4 .( 72) 23.4 
23.0 ( 59) 22.8 (66) 28.2 

23.6 ( 52) 22.6 ( 53) 22.1 
24.5 ( 56) 22.9 ( 52)-'23.4 

25.8 ( 65) ' 25.5 ( 59) 24.3 

25.. 9 ( 61)^22.6 
25.3 



(148) 
(123) 
(146) 
(101) 
( 99) 
( 74) 
( 64) 
( 54) 
( 48) 
( 53) 
( 63) 
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1 ■ . . . v ^ . . , 

that younger cohorts of blacks less often report* that their mbe^ recent job 
was In the realistic field; no clear [trend is 'oba«r>*d 'f6t whtt«s in r^aliitic 
. work. Both racea, however, ahow cohojc^ differences in the proportion of men 
whose last Job was In the enterprising field. G. Gottfredson andD#lger, (1977)^ 
have also found that more recent cohorts are more of ten' employed in Enterprising 

^ » «• 

work, 

< . ^ 

Age dif ferences are larger than coh^>rt differences', among whites indicating 

that kiost of the increase in enterprising work and the decrease in realistic 

work Is maturatlonal. Once again, among blacks , 'however , the maturational 

changes may have been enabled by cohort' changes because the 19-21 and th6. 22-24* 

dge groujtsr are quite sliniiar ^nd longitudinal differences are no larger than 

cohort differences. Tables 6.9 and 6.10 provide detailed results. 

Insert Tables 6.9 and 6,, 10 About Here 

- y 

The foregoing tables revealed cohort dlff erences ^ younger cohorts are 

better .educated, want h^tgher levels of education 'aniS status, and they mor^* » 

• *• » 

often work in enterprising work (which previous chapters showed to be relatively 

high-paying work). But the results also showed that there are .cohort diff^rr 

vT • ■ • " ^ ' j ■ 

ences In iq. Thus, some of the differences in aspirations ' and attainments r 
could reflect this difference in IQ and not a difference In the environments 
' these men have experienced. This seems unlikely because" black aspirations' 
and attainments changed most, but there wene no' clear IQ differences among 
the black cohorts. In addition, the IQ differences among whiter did not seem 
to be translated into occupational attainment dif f erences . ^O^Vertheless , 
the next five tables examine the possibility that*c6fiort differences might 
disappear If IQ and SES were controlled. . * ' . 
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PeKqent^ge of M«n Whoi« Cuif^ff^t pjf iMt Mob 
W«« In th« l^eftljl^atjo flfcild of Wojrki 
By Race, Age, e^nd Surve)^ YeAt 

(Unweighted) ^ . - 

A" ' SSH ISIlT . ■ 1968 OijiilS) . ; 1^70 , • 1971 

Survey_ Year , a r ^ ^ ( ^^ . j ^ f N ) . . - . T , , . , . (W^ , " /t ..U^ .jy^A. m ^^^^^ ^ . (rf) , 



Whites' - ^ " ■ v'^'-'?^'. 



.U 76,5* C293) \ ^ 



t--» . .... 



15 . 76.4 U26) 83,8 070,) . ■ ' ';: 

16 86,3 (;}87) 80.8 C381) 8A,1 CU6).^, ' ^. , . 

17 84.2 (392) 80.1 (391) 80,9 088) , 81,6 (^02)"^ V . - 

18 79.4 064) 76,5 (3A9) 8A.2 055),'; 72,8 0 56y?vN^8,» qU) . ' ■ t^^^^^^^^ 

19 ' 76.5 (293) 73,8 (29A) 72.6 (296) 77,7 (301) ; 70;6 ' 

20 -73,1 (204) 64,0 (250) 66.8 (247) 69,1 (259) JX\5 67 ^5 i^26) ^ 

21 72.0 (211) 67,4(184) ,61.1 (22^) 60.8 (250) 69.VW5K-^^ 

2? 60.7 (275) 61.3 (186) 60.1 (168) 54.3.(210) 57,4 (27?) '' 65,7 ^15^' 

21 54.7 (278) 56.7 (261) 55. (179) 55,5 a64) 50. 7 - (iliJ^^^V ? 55,0 (289) ' 

24 62.4 (274) ^2.9 (255) 50,8 (254) 54.3 (175) 52,4 ;(16# .51.3 (238) 

25 57.8 (249^) 51.8 (247) 47,8 (249) 54.X '(t7|2) 50.6 (180) 

26 57.4 (251) 51,3 (236) 4$;/4 '(^$2) 50,8 (179) 

27 55.2 (241) A8,3.(242) 50.0 (248) 

28 54.4 (239) 44.0 (241) 

29 -.-/^ J..'^. ; - 33.4 (236) 

. Blacks J ; \ 

14 8a. 1 (118). ^ [ ' ^^"^ ^ '. ^ 

15 90.8 (153) ,87.1 (163) ' • 

16 90.2 (205 . 92«9 (183) 87.2 (172) ' * 

17 83,0 (159) 87,0 (208) 90,1 082) 6lv6 063) 

18 87.3 (126) 89,5 U52) 87.3 (189) 86,3 (160) 81.5 (151) 

19 78.5 ( 93) 84.9 (106) 77,8 (117) 77.6 052) 79, S( (139) 79.1 Of»8) 

20 92,4 ( 79) 78,2 ( 78) 83,9 087) 80.4 ( 92) 75.2 OA5) 81.3 (lb) 

21 83,1 C 71) 87,3 ( 71) 76,5 ( 68) 86,7 ( 83) 69,7 ( 99) 74,7 (X46) 
.22 87,5 ( 64)_80,0 ( 65) 86.2 C 65) 72.1 ( 68) 77.1 ( 96) 76.2 OOl) 

23 88,2 ( 68) 81.4 ( 59) 81,0 ( 58) 85,5 ( 62) 75,0 C 72) -75,8 C 99) 

2^ 76,9 ( 78)* 90,2 ( 61) 87,3 ( 55) 84,7 ( 59), 81,8 ( 66) 73,0 C 74) 

25 83,3 ( 72) 88,3 ( 60) 82,7 ( 52) 83,0 ( 53) 84.4 C 64) 

26 ^ ' 77,5 C 71) 83,9 ( 56) 84,6 C 52) 77,8 ( 54) 

27 78,5 ( 65) 8^,1 ( 59) 83,7 ( 49) *^- 

28 . , , ' 75,4 ( 61) 86,8 ( 53) 



• 
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TAbl« 6.10 



r 



Percenttg* of Men Who»e Current or tast Job 
was. In the Enter prlsJ^ny Field of Work: 
By Race, As*, and Survty Year 
(Unvelghttd) 



1« ^ 1966 
purvey Year <^ — 



15 

16 

17 

18 

19' 

20 

21 

22 

23 

2A 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 



15.6 (326) 

9.0 (387) 

7.1 j(392) 
10.2 (364) 

5.6 (293) 

10.8 (204) 

9,0 (211) 

14.? (275) 

15.5 (278) 

13.1 (274) 



- 1967 



1968 . 



1969 



Whites 



.1970 



1971 
I . .(H ) 



12.4 (371) 

11.5 (381) 
9.0 (391) 
8.9 (349) 

11.9 (294) 
12.0 (250) 
12.5 (184) 
11.8 (186) 



9.6 (416) 

8.5 (388) 

6.2 (355) 

11.5 C296) 

14.2 (247) 
13,7 C226) 

14.3 g:68) 



16.9 (261)- 15.6 (179) 

19.6 (255) 22.4 (254) 

15.7 (249) 19.4 (247) 

18.3 (251) 



9.7 (402) 

10.7 (356) 9.9 (364) 

8.3 (301) 1A.7 (327) 11.9 (345) 

11.6 (259) 13.1 (305) 15.3 (3?6) 

13.6 (250) 10.5 (285) l4.2 (331) 

18.1 (210) *15.9 (277) 14.9 (315) 

18.9 (164) 22.3 (229) 19.7 (289) 

19.4 (175) 19.9 (166). 26. 5 (238) 

22.1 (249) 20.9 (172) 22,8 (180) 

22.5(236) f2.6 (252) 21.8 (179) 

19.6 (241) 25.6 (^2) 23,0 (2481 

21.8 (239) 29.0 024i) 

20.8 (236) 



Blacks 



14 


14.4 (118) 




















15 


5.9 (153) 


9.2 


(163) 
















16 


4,4 (205) 


5,5 


(183) 


5,8 


(172) 






4 






17 


6.9 (159) 


6.3 


(208) 


3,3 


(182) 


6,7 


(163) 








1§ 


4.0 '(126) 


2.0 


(152) 


Av8 


(184) 


3,1 


(160) 


7.9 (151) 


,6,8 




19 


4,3- ( 93) 


2.8 


(1Q6J 


4.3 


(117) 


5.3 


(152) 


3?6 (139) 


(148) 


20 ' 


3,8^ ( 7-9) 


3.8 


C 7Si 


3.4 


(.87) 


6,5 


( 92) 


6.9 (145) 


2.4 


a23) 


21 


5,6 ( 71) 


5.6 


C 71) 


5.9 


C 68) 


4.8 


( 83) 


7,1 (.99), 


9.6 


^46) 


■ 2,? 


0.0 C 64) 


3,1 


( 65) 


6.2 (. 65^ 


4,4 


( 68) 


9.4 C 96) 


2,0 


aoi) 


23 < 


2,9 ( 68) 


1,7 


( 59) 


5,2 


(. 58) 


6.5 


( 62) 


6,9 C72) 


10,1 


(. 99) 


24 


10,3 ( 78) 


1.6 


( 61) 


1,8 


C 55) 


1.7 


(59). 


6,1 C 66) 


8.1 


C 74) 


25 




4.2 


( 72) 


5,0 


( 60) 


1,9 


( 52) 


.5.7 C 53) 


7,8 


C 64) 


26 








5.6 


( 71) 


0,0 


(. 56) 


"0.0 C 52) 


5,6 C^4) 


27 * 












9,2 


( 65) 


1,7 059) 


4.1 


cm 


28- 
















9;8 C 61) 


0.0 


( 53) 


29 
















< 


12.7 


C 63) , 
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Tables 6M1 -to 6.15 are analogous to Tables 6. A to 6.8. Th« dlff«r«nc« 
la that- the new tables include only men of moderat* leval IQ and low SES. 
Mod-erate TQ actually refers to men who are estimated to fall between the 24th 
and 60th percentiles (i.e. it Includes IQ stanines A and 5), Low SES refers 
to the father's status falling between Duncan SEX scores of 0 and 29"when the 
respondent was 14 years old. These tables do not change the conclusions drawn 
from the earlier tables about cohort differences. Educational goals and attain- 
ment are higher among younger cohorts, particularly among blacks. Status 
aspirations and attainments 

do provide some intere^tg new Information, about -racial differences, however. 
Whon IQ and SES ar^ontrolled , racial differences decrease or are reversed. 
Cohort changes result In racial differences In status attainment disappearing 
among the youngeXcohorts . Racial differences In educational goals and attain-, 
ment and In status/ aspirations increase among younger cohorts, however. The, gap 
widened because (a) in 'the older cohorts, blacks had slightly higher goals and 
educational attainment, and (b) over time blacks appear to haVe raised their 
aspirations more than whites. These cohort ant^ racial differences are explored 
in Chapter 11. 



Insert Tables 6.11 to 6.15 About Here 
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TabU 6.U 

Cohort Differences 'In- Aaplrntlona and Attainments 
of MoctBrat«.iQ, Low-5E3 Mont 
By Hace, A(i«, arid 5urv«y' Year 

Blacks 



• Whites 

Survey Yertr: 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1^71 



Mean Year of 
Birth: 
Age 19-21 
2'2-24 

Meiin Year. 
When Age 18; 
Age 19-21 
22-24 



1946 i94J 1948 1949 1950 1951 
194.3 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 



1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
1961 1962 19f)3 1964 1965 1966 



1966 1967. 1968 V1969. 1970 1971 



1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
19^ 1944 1945 1956 1947 



1^51 
/948 



1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 



Mean years of educatl9 n desired 

19-21 13.5 13.5 14.113.9 13.8 
22*24 13.1 13.3 13.7 13.7 >13.7 

Mean ye ars of education attained 

19-21 ' 12.0. 12.2 12.4 12.4 12.1 
22-24 12.2 12.3 12.3 12.5 12:4 



13.6 14.6 14.7 15.5 14.7 15.0 15.8 
13.9 13.0 13.8 14.9 14,7 l4.9 15.1 

i 



12.0 im4 12.6,12.6 12. 4 12.3 12.9 
12.6 12.0\12.4 12.7 12.8 13.2 12.9 



Mean o( !:cupatlonal st atus desired 

19-21 / 46.5 47.9 51.7 45.0 46.9 
22-24 43.7 47.5 45.4 46.8 44.4 



47.2 
42.8 



5^.6 65.1 55.2 52.0 59.4 63.3 
48.2 50.3 57.5 54.1 52.4 63.0 



Mean o ccupat ional status attained 

~ . _ „ 

19-21 24.2 28'4 27. 5^:26. 7 27.7 28.1 

22-24 31.7 30.5 34.3 33.1 32.5 31.2 



20.9 23.6 31.3 28.8, 27.1 28.3 
22.9 24.7 32.9 30.1 31.1 31.6 
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Table 6. 1,2 

Yours of Education Deoira^ By 

Moderac«-iq, Low-SES Mtn: 
By Race, Age, and Survey Year 
(Unweighted) 



Survey Ycnic 



•14 

15 

a 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2S 
26 
27 
28 
29 



13,5 



13.1 



13.1 



.'iiu voy Yea r 



Whites 



(26) 








* 


(56) 


13.9 


(26) 






(73) 


13.6 


(56) 


13.8 




(64), 


13.7 


(70) 


13.1 


(50) 


(52) 


14.0 


(55) 


13.6 


(56) 


(44) 


13.3 


(43) 


14,0 


(42) 


(31) 


13.8 


m) 


14.3 


(35) 


(27) 


13.3 


(26) 


13.9 


(32) 


(41) 


13,3 


(27) 


13,3 


(25) 


(47) 


13.0 


(41) 


14.1 


(25) 


(iJ9) 


13.5 


(46) 


13.6 


(40) 




13.4 


(37) 


13.6 


(44) 








13,2 


(38) 



14.3 

13,5 

13.2. 

14,3 

14,1 

13.6 

13.1 

14.3 

13.5 

13.7 

13.5 



(24) 
(44) 
(41) 
(34) 
(37) 
(30) 
(27) 
(26) 
(38) 
(43) 
(38) 



14.5 


(21) 






13 .« 


(37) 


14.2 


(18) 


13 .'5 


(42) 


13.2 


(42) 


14.3 


(47) 


13.5 


f(52) 


14.0 


(44) 


13.8 


13.7-<34) 


14.3 


(46) 


13.4 


(29) 


13.6 


(34) 


14.3 


(25) 


12". 9 


(zsy 


13.3 


(41) 


14.3 


(23) 


13.9 


(42) 


13.6 


(38) / 


13.6 


(37) 


13.9 


(42) 






13:3 


(35) 



nificks 



14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

4J3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 



15,4 ( 9) 

14.9 (33) 

14.2 (32) 

14.3 (32) 
14.1 (18) 
15,1 (11) 
14.0 ( 6) 

14.6 ( 5) 
13.3 ( 6) 

12.7 ( 7) 
13.]. (10) 



14.7 ( 9) 
14,9 (30) 



14.7- 
14,3 
14.7 
15.4 



(30) 
(29) 
(13) 
(10) 



14.0 ( 6) 

14. C ( 5) 

14,0 ( 5) 

12.7 ( 7) 

14,0 (10) 



15.6 
14,8 
14.8 
15.1 
15.4 
15.9 
15.2 
14.8 
14,8 



( 7) 
(29) 
(27) 
(18) 
(12) 
( 8) 
( ^) 
( 4) 
( 5) 



13.4 ( 7) 
15.4 (10) 



16.6 
15.6 
14.2 
14.8 
15.1 
15,9 
14,8 
13.5 
14.4 
13.0 
16,3 



( 9) 
(20) 
(22) 
(13) 
(14) 
(10) 
(4) 
( 2) 
( 5) 
( 6) 
( 9) 



16.3 ( 8) 

15.6 (20) 
14.7' (22) 

14.7 (18) 
15-4 (17) 

15.1 ( 9) 

14.2 ( 5) 

11.5 (2) 
14.0 ( 5) 

13.4 ( 7) 

15.6 ( 9) 



16.3 ( 7T 

16.3 (19) 

14.7 (21) 

14.8 (16) 
15.5 (15) 

15.1 ( 9) 

15.2 ( 5) 
13.7 ( 3) 
14.0 ( 6) 

12.4 ( 7) 
15.4 ( 9) 
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Table 6.13 



Meon Years of Education Attaiftad 
Modijerate-iq, Low-SES Man; 
By Race, Age, and Survey Yeaf 
(Unwaighted) 



by 



Age ^ in 
Survey Year 



survey Year 



It^) P 



3SQL 



14 


9.0 


(26) 


15 


9.3 


(56) 


16 


10.2 


(74) 


17- 


11.2 


(66) 


18 


11.8 


(52) 


19 


12.0 


(44) 


20 


11.8 


(31) 


21 


12.3 


(28) 


22 


12.0 


(42) 


23 


12.3 


(47) 


24 


12.2 


(39) 


25 






26 






27 






28 . 






29 







10. 0 


(26) 








10.1 


(56) 


10.9 


t26) 




u.i 


(71) 


10.9 .(53) 


11.7 


11.8 


(57) 


11.6 


(66) 


11.5 


12.2 


(46) 


12.2 


(55) 


11.9 


12.4 


(35) 


12.5 


(A5) 


12.6 


11.9 


(27X 


12.5 


(34) 


12.7 


12,6 


(28) 


11.9 


(27) 


12.5 


12.1 


(A2) 


12.7 


(28) 


11.9 


12.3 


(46) 


12.2 


(42) 


13.0 


12.3 


(38) 


12.5 


(46) 


^2.3 






12.3 


(38) 


12.4 
12.3 



(24? 
(45) -12 
(42>'^'vll 
(35) 12 
(37) 
(30) 
(28) 
(26) 
(39) 
(43) 
(38) 



12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
12 



.0/)(43) 
.6 (47) 
.8 (44) 
.5 (35) 
.0 (29) 
.0 (26) 
.3 (41) 
.4 (42) 
.5 (37) 





I. 








■ 




as) 


11.8 (42) 


12.0 


(49y 


12.6 


(53) 


12.8 


(46) 


12.5 


(34) 


11.9 


(28) 


13.2 


(24) 


12.3 


(38) 


12.3 


(42) 


12.5 


(35) 



Blacks 



14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



8.9 ( 9) 
9,5 (33) 

10.2 (32) 
11.0 (32) 
11.6 (18) 
12.5 (11) 

12.3 < 6) 

12.4 ( 5) 

12.0 ( 6) 

12.1 <*7). 
11.9 (11) 



9.8 
10.5 
11.1- 
11.6 
11.1 
13.1 
12.7 
12.6 
12.4 
12.1 
12.4 



( 9) 

(31*^ 

(31) 

(29) 

(13) 

(10) 

( 6) 

( 5) 

( 5) 

( 7). 

(10) 



10.7 
11,2 
11.8 
11.9 
12.3 
13.5 
12.8 
12.8 
12.6 
12.1 
2.5 



( 9) 
(31) 
(30) 
(23) 
(13) 
(10) 
( 6) 
( 5) 
( 5) 
( 7) 
(10) 



11.7 
12.2 
12.2 
12.4 
12.5 
13.9 
13.0 
U.5 
12.9 
12.1 
.12.5 



( 9) 
(20) 
(23)' 
(14) 
(14) 
(10) 
( 4) 
( 2) 

,< 5) 
( -7) 
(10) 



12.4 

12.5 

12.4 

12. 0^ 

12.8 

13.8 

13.0 

12 .'0 

12.6 

12i-l ' 

12.6 



( 8) 
(20) 
(22) 
(18) 
(17) 
( 9) 
( 5) 
( 2) 
( 5) 
( 7) 
( 9) 



13.1 
IT. 2 
12.4 
12.1 
•12.9 
13.8 
13.0 
13.0 
12.7 
12.1 
12.7 



( 7) 
(19) 
(21) 
(16) 
(15) 
( 9) 
( 5) 
( 3) 
( 6) 
( 7) 
( 9) 



t62 
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Table 6, 14 

Mean Occupational Status Deaired l>y Mod^erattt-IQ, 
Low-SES Men: By Race, Agft and Survey Y«ar 

(Unweighted) 



Age in .1966 J%r im ■■ 19^9 ""19?^ T^TT" 

Survey Yaar y~M ^ Tn) ^ Sc~7k^ ^ 7ih 



^ Whites ^ 

4 lA 40.8 (17) : — ' ^ ■ ■ * ' ' T 

15 46.6 ,(43) 52.2 (18) 



16- 



18 
19 



.^27 
28 
29 



17 .47.1 (60) 48.9 (59) 46.4 (43) 56.3 (21) 



-45.3- 


(^ 




-<43^- 


— 47nr2- 




47.1 


(60) 


48.9 


(S9) 


A6.4 


(43) 


45.1 


(A5) 


40.5 


(45) 


46.6 


(47) 


45.3 


(37) 


49.1 


(37) 


51.7 


(38) 


46.0 (28) 


47.4 


(29) 


52,0 


(31) 


48.2 


(25) 


47.1 


(25) 


51.4 


(24) 


48.2 


(38) 


52.3 


(24) 


42,7 


(24) 


45,6 


(43) 


44.9 


(35), 


46.9 


(25) 


37.2 


(32) 


45.3 


(41) 


46.6 


(39) 


» 




38.6 


(29) 


46.1 


(38) 










42.7 


(37) 



4^.0 (3B) ^5.2 (16) 
19 45.3 (37) 49.1 (37) 51.7 (38) 41.3 (38) 43.3 (31) 51.1 (13) 

^0 46.0 (28) 47.4 (29) 52,0 (31) fj.S (32) 47.1 (37) 42.9 (33) 



. ^6.1 (32) • 48.1 (43) 47.7 (42) 

a? f?-? ?M ^^"^^ "^2,7 (24) 45.5 .(25) 45.6 (39) 43^.3 44) 

23 45,6 (43) 44.9 (35), 46.9 (25) 47.6 (23) 45.5 (26) 42.6 (38) 

24 37.2 (32) 45.3 (41) 46.6 (39) 47.4 (23) 42.2 (26) '42.6 (31) 
II ' : 38.6 (29) 46.1 (38) 46.2 (36) 45.3 (21) 41.1 (28)* 

, ^2.7 (37) 48.8 (39) 45.2 (39) 46.8 (20) 

38.6 (35). 43.7 (40) 40.0 (35) 

36.1 (36) 40.0 X4'0) 

- . ' 36,4 (33) 



Blacks 



14 


66.6 


( 8) 




15, 


62.6 


(27) 


64.3 


16 


51.9 


(29) 


61.0 


17 


55.7 


(23) 


54.5 


18 


61.2 


(16) 


59.5 


19 


70.1 


c . 


59.0 


20 


49*2 


( 5) 


68.4 


21 


59.4 


( 5) 


67.8 


22 ^ 


48.7 


( 6) 


56.'^ 


23 


39.8 


( 5) 


54.0 


24 


56.0 


(10) 


40,7 


25 






- 54.1 


26- ■ 








27 








. 28 








29 ' 









(24) 64.7 ( 7) . 

(27), 59.9 (27) 73.4 ( 7) 

(23) 55.8 (25) 62.9 (18) 82.7 ( 6) 

(11) 53,0 (17) 49.1 (20) ' 63.3- (15) 79.5 ( 4) 

( 8) 56.2 (12) 49.5 (13) 50.4 (17) 62.8 (13) 

(4) * 56,5 ( 8) 57.5 (13) 64.6 (16) 47.6 (18) 

( 3) 65.0 ( 4) 56.6 ^;9) 61.3(16) 66.6(14) 

( 4) 56.2 ( 4) 55.3 ■( 3) 49.4 ( 7) 60.7 (15) 

( 3) 51.4 ( 5) 50,5 ( 2) 46.5 ( 2) 61.6 ( 5) 

( 9) 57.5 ( 6) 58.0 ( 5) 33.0 ( n 38.3 ( 3) 

. 52.9 ( 8) . 34.4 (5) 43.4 (11) 64.3 ( 3) 

^ 62,6 (7^ 43.2 ( 4) 45.2 ( 9) 

, # 63.9- ( 7) 45.0 ( 6) 

- 66.0 ( 9) 



c 
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T«bl<a6.15 

Mean Occupatlpnul Status 6f-.. 
Current or Last Job Hmong Moderate-IQ,tov-SES Men; 
\fy Kace, Ago, Ind Survey Year 
(Unwo^hted) 



;e in * 
rvey Ytvar 



l%6 



Survey Yg^r 



196^ 



1968 

i m. 





Whites 



1971 ' 



14 
15 
15 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



(17) 
(44) 
(63) 
(63) 
(51) 
(43) 
(30) 
(28) 
(42) 
(47) 
(39) 



12.6 
15\3 
19.1 
18.4 
28.0 
22.0 
22.6 
32.6 
33.9 
28.5 



14.2 
15.6 
22.2 
20.9 
22.1 
29»3 
33.9 
22.7 

32.3,(41) 
36.5 (46) 
29.7 <37) 



(23) 
(52) 
(68) 
(53) 
(44) 
(34) 



14.8 (23) 
19.8 (49) 



22.4 
28.4 
25.3 



(26) •^28.7 

(27) 29.0 
37.7 
36.1 
37.0 
34.6 



(57) 
(40) 
(35) 
(32) 
(26) 
(24) 
(39) 
(44) 
(38) 



19.9 
23.5 
26.4 
27.1 
26.7 
33.3 
30 .6 
35.4 
38.5 

40.7 
33.3 



(24) 
(44) 
(42) 
(33) 
(37) 
(30) 
(27) 
(26) 
(39) 
(43) 
(38) 



26.3 (22) 

26.8 X36) 

30.3 (43) 
26.1 (47)" 

31.4 j(42) 



25.4 
28.1 
30.8 
27.2 



(18): 
(42) 
(49) 
(55) 



34.1 (35) 32.4 (46) 

32.1 (27) 34. Q (34) 
32.3 (24) 31.0 (28) 
38.0 (41) 39.9 (24) 

'38.4 (42) 34.*^ {38) 

29.2 (37) 39.8 (42) 

32.1 (35) 



14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



13.5 ( 6) 



16.9 
13.9 
21,4 
16.1 
26.8 
20.0 
15,8 
19.5 
19.3 
29.8 



(26) 
(28) 
(29) 
(16) 
(11) 
( 6) 
( 5) 
( 6) 
( 7) 
(U)- 



• 19.0 
17.2 
17*3 
,21.9 
19.1 
28.0 
23.8 
19.2 
33^0 
22.0 
28.3 



Blacks 



(2 
(27) 
(28) 

(13) 
(10) 
( 6) 
( 5) 
( 5) 



7) 
9) 



21.4 
21.7 
18.6 
26.3 
30.0 
37.5 
17.5 
38:8 
42.4 
26.6 
32.4 



( 5) 
(29) 
(27) 
(18) 
(12) 
( 8) 
( ^) 
( 4) 
( 5) 
( 7) 
(10) 



38.9 ( 8) 
«7.4 (19) 



26.4 
35.7 
24.4 



(22) 

(11) 
(13) 



50.4 ( 9) 

28.5 ( 4) 



11.5 
47.6 
2*1.3 
34.5 



( 2) 
( 5) 
(7) 
(1.0) 



26.6 (.7) 
33.2 (19) 

22.0 ,(22) 

26.1 (16) 



29.6 
43.8 



(16) 
( 9) 



19.8 ( 5) 
U.5, ( 2) 



22.1 

31.4 

31.3 
24.1 

24.3 

46.3 



( 7) 
(18) 
(21) 
(15) 

( $) 



. 29.8 ( 5) 
25.4 (11) 50.0:*( 3) 
28.3 •( 7) ^ 21.5 ^6) 
39.6 ( 9) 19.0 <7) 



f6i 



chapter 7 • . . , , 

EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS: WHERE DO to END UP? . 

t ■ 

Thi^ chapter examines the employ ment patterns of men of d lffiir ^tit agett 
The discussion begins by showing hoi;* many men are employed or going to school 
and then by examlnlnjf the kinds of work they do they are employed. Dea- 
crlptlons are provided separately for blacks and whites. They provide some 
Idea about the modal patterns of development with age* The lafil^ analysis 
of the Chapter Is designed to reveal which types of work tire entry level jobs 
and which jobs serve as stepping stones to other jobs. This analysis uses 
only data from whites because there are not enough blacks for suoh a detailed 
analysis. The analyses to follow describe one aspect, of career development, 
as defined in Chapter 3— histories of status level and field of employment 
by^age. Later chapl^drs examine the other compon^ts of career development^-^ . 
the history of aspiratfons for field and level and how they rel^te^to jobs^ 

actually held; ' , . ^ **s. - • 5»^' 

Me.thod ^ 
This chapter deals exclusively with •developmental differences, that/ 
Is, differences associ*ated' with .Mge* and not. witli time of birth or j^rvey/ 
Sevea^ge groups are examined:, ages 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28* wen wene 
examined without rega^^Nfco which year it was that they were a particular 
age . For exami^leT, the jobs of |||ien aged 18 in any year were cotapared to * 
the jobs of men aged '^lO in any year regardless of the siipvey. year during 
'which this information was obtained J Ishls means that each man could be 
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cUaslfled into «8 many as, but not more than, three of the age groups examlnad 
her©, Thrts procedure, assumes that cohort difference* (for example, differenced 

» 

between mdn aged 20 In 1966 and men aged 20 in 1971) are negligible during 

*' . - * , ^ 

the five-year period. The previous chapter showed that there are indeed 

cohort differences, so the descriptions of development by age in this chafer 

are somewhat ^confounded_with cohpr^ differen ces. I^^a lin^ tation is n ot as 



serious as it might seem, Fitst of all, the data a if# not^ a?^ misleading as* 
those from pure cross-sectional analyses would be, because mor*"than one 

I 

cohort is represented in. the different age groups. The proh^mUs that 
oldqr cohorts are represented more of teri"*(be cause pf the survijfc'design) in 

. ' . ■ • ■ . 7 ' ■ 

the older age^groups. This means that age differences are undeffestimated 
somewhat i^ cohort .differences are leading to increases in the variable of 
inte^y^, say occupational level. Second, we have some idea of the magnitude 
of cohort versus longitudinal differences from the previous chapter, so we 
tan say whether or not a particular description of age changes reflects 
coho^ differences as well. Third, the previous chapter showed that cohort > 
differences in oceuparional goals and attainment were probably non-existent 
for whites except for type of work entered. Cohort differences are, however, 
sizeable for blackj^. . Age changes am6ng the NLS blacks may be largely the 
result of cohort differences brought on by environmental changes* If 
environmental .conditions hav« changed the prospects . for growth among more 
recent coKorts (i.e,_meti under the age of 14 in 1966 and so not included 
in the NLS) the age differences to be shown below(which underestimate age. 
changes for individual cohorts) may not accurately represent the develop)- 
mental changen^ bqi.ng experienced by these more rece(it black cohorts. Thus 
it is possible that current generations of blocks are more similar to whites 
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In how th|y change with age than will be^ndlcated in the following ttblae. . 
Later chapters will examine itrictly longitudinal ohangea, ao that. any' 
Inferences about doyolopment drawn from the quasi cross-sectional data Irt 
this chapter can be tested. But at this point, all I am trying to do la give 
a general idea of what employment looks like according to the status- field 

scheme. The cohort and time differences do not alter th at pattern to an y 

i. 

great- degree . 5 , 

> Results 
Employnient and Enrollment Status 

Colunms 3 and 5 of Table 7,1 show the percent of men, who are enrolled 
in school^t each age. At age 16 almost 93% of white men are fenrolled. A 
big droJ> in enrollment occurs by age 18, when only 5^% are still enrolled. 
The percentage- drops to ^6% by age 24 and 97. by age 28. A smaller propor- 
tion of blacks than whites is enrolled in school at.^jtall ages, though the 
gap is largest at age 20 when proportionally twice as many whites as blacks 
are still enrolled in school. The first two columns iwiow the percentages 
of all men of that age group whose major activity is either school (column 
I) or work (column 2). They show that up through age 22, the major activity 
of enrolled men is «oir^ to school. But by age 22, this amounts to only 
16% of all men of that age group. Column 4 shows the percentage of men* 
who are not enrolled and whose major activity is working. By agd 20^ this 
comprises almost half of all white men; by age 24 it includes at least 807p 
of all men. The pattern is^slmilar for blacks, except that leaving school 
and having work as a mjijor activity occurs at earlier ages for blacks than 

for white^. At all ages; working is the ma jor , activity of proportionally. 

r 

mpre blacks than of whites who are not enrolled^ in school, l¥ we add 
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columns 2 and 4, however, it la cleaf that aftar age 24^ working' la 
the major activity of more whites — whetl\er enrolled or not-- than It It for 
blacks* This la because tvo^thlrds of enrolled whites still say that working 
is their major activity. 

M ■ . ■ * , ^.i ^ M il i 

Insert Table 7.1 About Here 



4r 

Tab le 7. 2 provides" additional JS^^^ empTdyroe 
of whites and blacks.* At all but ages 18 and 20^ a greater proportion of 
whites than of blacks are employed. (No Tlist incttpn is drawn here between 
part time and full time work.) At age 16, 50% of whites and 40% of blacks 
are empl^oyed. By age 22, the percentages are 85% and 84%; by age *28 they 
are 967o and 947o. The table also shows yjhat percentage of the employed men 
report that working is their major activity; From age 18 on, working is 
the major activity of most the employed men. Somewhat fewer whites are 
looking for work and somewhat more proportionately are not in the labor force 
(neither employed nor looking for work). At this point, it must be remembered 
that Chapter 6 showed that ypunger cohorts of blacks aged 19-22 reported less- 
often than older cohorts that work was their major activity. Hence , we 
would expect that the figurea reported inlxable 7*2 are pverest imated for 
today'is 19-22 year old black men^/^ 



Insert Table 7.2 About Here 



Table 7.3 shows the average amount of time men spent in different 
employment statuses during the previous year. Whit? 16-year-olds spent ,24 
weeks .of the year on the Average employed; bl^tKs spent 20 weeks on the 

average. This Is consistent with tfxe fact that a smaller proportion of blacks were 

'■ J 

xfrobably employed at any given time as indicated by employmetit at the time 



of survey shown In Taj?1^7.2. 
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Table 7.1 



Fercviijtage of Man in Different Major Activltiaai 

. liy Raca and Aga 

(Unwalghted) 



* • 



Age In 
Survey year 



School 
major 
activity 

(I) 



Enrolled and ; 
is Work 



Is 
major 
activity 

__l2i .__ 



Total % 
enrolled® 

_ _ _( 3)_ __.. 



Not enrolled and: 
Work is Total \ 
major ' not 
activity enrolled* 

— X4X (5) 



Whites 



16 
18 

«20 
22 
24 
26 
26 



89.5 


2.0 


92.8 


3.9 


7.2 


A7.9 


-5.8 


55.7^ 


36.0 


44.3 


35.2 


7.3 


43.9 


.48.7 


56.1 


15^5 


9.2 


* . 15.5 


6.7.5 


74.7 


6.8 


8.4 


60.5 


84.5 


A. 3 


8.r 


12.5 


83.9 


'«7. 5 


1.0 


8a 


^ 9. 1 


87.4 


90.9 



(N) 



( 887) 
(1489) 
(1425) 
(1179) 
(1104) 
( 929) 
( 4^ 



Blacks 



16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 



78.5 


4.1. 


- 84.1 


9.4 


15.9 


37.9 


■4.9 . 


43.6 


44.3 


56.4 


18.7- 


4.3 


23.3 


63.3 


76.7 


619 


3.5 . 


10.4 


76,2 


89.6 


2.2 


1.9 


4.0 


^4.0, 


96.0 


2.1 


2.9 


5.0 


87.0 


95.0 


0.0 


. 3.5 


3.5 


: — 


96.5 



( 395)\ 
( 675) 
( 540) 
(.403) 
( 321) 
( 239) 
( 115) 



Includes men who s^y that their major activity was something other than school 
or work (e.g., looking for work). 



* 



ERIC 



..o-\ 
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Employment Status by Race and Age 
^ (Unweighted) 



% Empld^ed 



Ago 



% Unemplpyed 



Total 



Work Ip 
major ^ 
activity 



y, not in the 
Labor .Force (N) 



Whites 



V 8.9 
N7.8 
'5.3 
A. 3 
1.9 
1.4 
2.1 



16 
18 

20 
22 
24 
26 
28 



49.5 
62.3 
.71.7 
84.6 
92.0 
95.2 
95.8 



5.9 
41.8 
55.9 

88.8 
91.9 
95.4 



Blacks 



41.6 
29.9 
23.0 
10.9 

r 6.1 
3.4 
2.1 



( 883) 
(1480) 
(1416) 
(1168) 
(1100) 
( 923) 
( 483) 



' 16 


39.5 


. 13.5 


18,2 


42.3 


( 395) 


18 


63.7 


49.2 


11.7 


24.6 


( 674) 


20 


76.0 ^ 


67.6 


9.7 ♦ 


14.3 


( 537) 


22 


83.8 


79.7 


9.2 


' 7.0 


( A02) 


24 


88.1 


86.3 


7.5 


4.4 


( 320) 


. 26 


91.7 


89.9 


2.9 


5.4 


( 239) 


■ 28 


94.0 


93.0 


4.3 


1.7 


( 115) 



3t 



. . / 

t- " " * 

. ^ r 
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Average weeks In employment are more cfqual by age 20, ^Blackf apend more tine, 
during the year looking for wotk, for some age groups over twice aa much tina 
ITS do whites. Otio to 2 weelui is average, among white men; 3 to A ia more 
likely for black men. . * . 

Insert Table 7.3 About Here » 

, — ^ >^ . 

Field and Levet of Emptoymsm^ » 

This seotion first exaroi|fe8 the status level of work that men hold j| then 

the field of work they are in. Finally, it examines employment according to 

the status-field scheme. No distiaiction is drawn in the following tables 

between part time and full time employment. ' 

Status Level. Table 7.4 shows the percent of all men (the upper paneJL) 

« 

and then the percent of employed men only (the lower panel) who are employed 
at three broad levels of status. The composltioh .of these levels was discussed 
ipi Chapter 4. * 

Insert Table 7.4 About Here 
« — 

Among whites, 41% of all 16-year-olds are employed in low-level- work> 
By age 28, the proportion has dropped to 32%. Among older white men, approx- 
imately equal proportions -aire employed in each of the three status levels. 
Looking only at employed white men, it is clear that most teenage men who 
are employed are employed in low-leyel jobs. By later ages, many men have 
shifted out of this low- level work. This is not clearly the case with blacks. 
Like whites, most young black men are employed in low- level work. But unlike 
white men, most older black men are too. Instead of the total percent of 
men in low- level work dropping with a^e , it doubles among hlack men. Pro- f 
portioniately four times as many whites as blacks are employed in high-level 
work'at most ages. ' . 
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Table 7,3 

Mtean Woeka^Spont In Different Employment 
in the Previous Yearf By Race and 
(Unweighted) 



Statuses 
Age 



Age 



Employed 
^ (N) 



U nemployed 
IT ^(N) 



Wot In the Labor Force 
. ^ (N) ^ 



16 
18 

20 
22 
2A 
26 
28 



33.1 (1466) 

35.8 (1374) 

41.3 (1116) 

45.7 (1083) 

47.6 ( 911) 

48.3 ( 472) 



Whites 



2.1 
2.3 
2.1 
1.1 
I.l 
1.4 



,W^459) 
^1371) 
(1118) 
(1086) 
( 909) 
\ 473) 



257^ 
16.5 
13.1 
7.6 
4.4 
2.8 
.1.9 



(1461) 
(134^6) 
(1076) 
(1067)- 
( 903) 

( 4713 



Blacks 

— 27r 



16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26^ 

28 



19.9 ( 390) 

29.0 ( 659) 

36.1 ( 520) 
41.3 ( 377) 
43.7 ( 312) 

46.2 ( 230) 
47.1 ( 108) 



3.9 
4.4 
3.4 
3.7 
1.5 
2.8 



( 391) 

( 660) 

( 519) 

( 374) 

( 313) 

( 228) 

( 108) 



29.3 
19.1 
10.9 
5.9 
4.0 
3.9 
1.5 



( 394) 
(.660) 
( 509) 
( .360) 
( 308) 
C^28) 
<108) 



^'For some men the previous year refers to somewhat more or " fw^t"^ than 52 weeks 
because it refers to the number of weeks between the current and last interview. 
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Table 7.4 



PercentdgQ of All Men «n<l of Employed Hon Only who ar« 
Employed In Different Levels of Wprk: By Race and Ago 

(Percentage^ 



White a 

18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 



Lo 



41.0 
42.0 
38.0 
VJ7.4 
^.1 
33.0 
31.5 



Mod 



Rot 

HI Employ ed 



A'll^en 





0.5- 


- 5b. 4 


( 883) 


16.3 


4.1 


37.7 


(1480) 


22.6 


10.4 


28.3 


(1416) 


26.9 


20.4 


15.4 


(1168) 


26,7 


30.1 


8.0 


(1100) 


28.5 


33.6 


\ 4.8 


( 923) 


27.4 


36.8 


4.2 


' ( 483) 



Blacks 



16 


35.0 , 


' 4.8 


0.3 


60.5 


( 


395) 


18 


50.8 


, 12.6 


1.2 


36.3 ♦ 


( 


674) 


20 


57.6 


17.5 


2.8 


24.0- 


( 


337) 


22 


62-1 
62>y 


14.0 


7<2 


16.2 


( 


402) 


24 


16.9 


8.7 


11.9 


( 


320) 


26 


' 66.5 


16.7 


8.3 


8.3 


( 


239) 


28 


64.4 


19.1* 


8.7 


6.0 




115) 







Employed 


Men Only 


-1 f 


Whites 


m 








16 


82,% 


16.0 


1.1 


( 437)' 


18 


67.J3 


26.1 


6.6 


( 923) 


20 


53.9 


. 31.5 


14,6 


(1016) 


22 


44.2 • 


31.7 


24.1 


( 988) 


24 


38.1 


29.1 


32.8 


(1012) 


26 


34 .'7 


29.9 


35.4 


( 879) 


28 


32.8 


28.7- 


38. "2^ 


( 463) 


Blacks 










16 


87.2 ^ 


12.2 


0.6 


( 156) 


18 


78.3 • 


^9,8 


. 1.9 


( 429) 


20 


75.7 


19.4 


4.9 


( 408) 


22 


74.5 


16.9 


8.6 ' 


( 337) 


24 


70.9. 


19.1 


9.9 


( 282) 


26 


72.6 


' 18.3 




( 219) - 


28 


70.4 


20.4 


9.3 


(^08) 
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Field of Work, Table 7.5 showi the percentage of all men anti employed^ 

r 

men only who are employed in the dif^rent Holland fields of work. Among 

whites, between AO to 50% of all white men arc employed in realistic work no 

matter what the age group, though the percentage 8tabili«at around 48% 

throMghout the twenties. With Increasing age, white lAen appear to primarily 
enter enterprising work,,. id.tkjimallar_ii^ 



social jobs. The percentage in artistic work never increases. Once asain 
the picture Is different for black men. They are employed primarily in 
rea*listic work, no matter what age t^ey are. The next largest field of work 
is social, though no more than 1% of. black men are employed in this field 
at {tny one time. . * ^ 



• Insert Table 7.5 Abour Here 



The res^l^s In the previous chapter suggest that developmental changes 
may be underestimated in this table. There may actually be a somewhat larger 
. flow of men Into enterprising work and out of realistic work with age. But 
the major pattern of age and raci? differences would not he altered. 

Field and Status . Previousi tables showed what levels and then 
what fields of work men, are In at each age. Tables 7.6 and 7.7 take a look 
at employment using both dimensions of work at the same time. Whites are 
shown in Table 7.6; blacks In 7.7. The majbr point of these. tables is that 
most men are employed in fewer than half of the possible 18 categories. 
This finding was to be expected on the basis of patterns of employment among 
adults discussed in Chapter 4. Those results cleanly showed that field 
and .status level are related^ so^that some fields of work do not exist at 
certain status levels."* 
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^ Table 7.5 . 

■ 

Percentage of all Men and of Employed Men Only 
Whp are Employed In Different Fields of Work: By Race arid Age* 

(Percentage) 



Field of Work If Employed 

, ■ ; ■ . Not (N) 

Age R I A $ E C « Employed 

A 1 1 Men 

■ ■ ' » — --- *- -- I ■ 

Whites 



16 - 


"40. 


8 


Q.i 


I. 


;i 


OS 


5.3 


1.3 


50.4 


(883) 


18 


47. 


7' 


1.0 


1, 


, 5 


1.7 


6.6 


3.9 


37.7 


.(1480) 


20 


47. 


8 


2.9 


1, 


,0 


2»5 


10.7 


5.9 


28.3 


(1416) 


<22 


4^. 


6 


4.9 


2. 


, 1 


7.6 


13.7 


6.8 


15.4 


(1168) 


2A' 


47. 


4 


7.9 


1. 


,3 


8.0 


20. 5 


6.8 


8.^0 


(1100) 


26 , 


49. 


6 


8.2 


1. 


4 


8.6 


20.8 


6. 5 


4..8 


( 923) 


28 


46. 


2 


8.6 


1. 


,8- 


9.5 


24.6 


4.9 


4.2 


• ( 4»3) 



Blacks 



16 


34.7 


0. 3 


0,5 ■ 


0, 5 


2,8 


1.3 


60.5 


• ■< 3950. 


18 


54. 1 


, 0,6 


0,6 


1,9 


2,7 


3.7 


36.3 


( 674) 


20 
22 


61.3^ 


0.9 
1-7 


. 0,7 
1.0 


3,7 
6,1 


3,7 

3,7 


5.6 
3:9 


24.0 
16.2 • 


( 537) 
( 402) 


24 


72.2 


1.2 


.0,6 


6,6 


3,8 


3.7 


11.9 


( 320) 


26 


74. 1 


2, 5 


0,8 


6,7 


^2.5 


4.9 


8.3 


( .239) 


28 


74.8 


3,5 


0,9 


5,2 


5.2 


4.3 


6.0 

> 


( 115) 



Employed Men Only 

. Whites ^ . 



16 a2.4 


0,2 


2.3 


1,6 


10,8 


2.7 


( A37) 


18 76.5 


1,6 


2.4 


2.7 


10.5 


6.3 


( 923) 


20 66.7 


4.0 


2,7 


3,4 


.14.9 


8,3 


(1016.). 


22 58.6 


5.8 


2,4 


9.0 


16.2 


8.0 


( ^88) 


24 ^ '51.6 


8,6 


1,5 


8,8" 


22.2 


7.3 


(1012) 


26 5-2.1 


8,6 


1,5 


9,1 


21.8 


'.6^8.> 


( 879) 


28 48.2 




1,9 


9.9 


25.7 


5.2 


( 463) 


. Blacks 














16 87.8 


0,0 


.0^6 


1.3 


7,1 


3.2 


( 156) 


18 85,1 


0,9- 


0,9 


3.0 


4.2 


5:8 


4 ( 429) 


•^6 80.6 


1.2 


"1.0 


f.9 


4.9 


7.4. 


( 408) 


22 80,1 


2'.1 


1.2 


7.4 


• 4.5' 


4.7. 


( 337) 


24 81 , 9 


" 1,4 


0,7 


7.4 


4.3 


4.3^ . 


( 282) 


26 80,8 


2,7 


0,^ 


7.3 


2.7 


5. 5 • 


( 219) 


28" 79,6 


- 3.7 


0,9 




5.6 


^.6 > 


(.108) 
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Insert Tablet 7.6 and 7.7 About Here 



For greater ease of examining the atatut-fULd employment patterna, 
Table>7.8 was. constructed from Tables 7.6 and 7.7. It shows the percentage 
of men in each age group who are employed in each of the major groups. The 
upper j)anel of Table 7.8 shows the results for whitens and reveals that almost 



all men are employed In only 7 of the possible 18 categories. Realistic 
work Is the only low-level gpoup of any size; the moderate level groups are 

drawn from realistic, enterprising and conventional work; the high-level Jobs 

I "I 

are drawn from the enterprising, investigative, and social fields. At most 
only 10% of white men are employed in the 11 '"other" categories. Turning 
to the lower panel for blacks, we see that blacks of all ages are found 
almost exclusively in only one of the occupational groups — low** level real- 
istic work. They are found proportionately (less often than whites in all 
other groups of work. ^ ■ 



insert Table 7.8 About Here 



Before ^oing on, I will say a little about the compositton of these 
beven major occupational groups. The three mode rate- level groups are on 
the avvrage equal in staiUs, as are men in the three high-level groups; 
the mean status of 28-year^-old men in each of the seven groups is, respect- 
ively, 17, 41, 41, 45, 72, 74, and 71. Sample occupation^ iri eacji of the 
seven grpups are as follows: R Lo--bootblacks , assemblers, meat cutters ^ 
and brickmasons; R Mod--machini8ts , firemen, mail carriers ^ and electro- 
typers; C Mod--clerks^ telephone operators, and bpokkeepers; E Mod --de livery- 
men, liales clerks, farm managers, arid store floor managers; E Hl--in9urance 

adjusters, purchasing agents, public administrators , and lawyers; S Hi-- 

" t. 

librarians, teachers, social workers, and psychologists; I Hi"*-*engihe6ring 
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Table 7.6 



Percentage of White Men Employed In Different Fields and Uvels of Work} By Age 

(Unweighted)' 







> 


Field and 


Level 


of Work 




i 










R 






I 




A 


t 


S 




Age 




Nod 


HI 


Lo 


Mod 


Hi Lo 


Mod 


HI 


Lo Mcfd 


HI 


16 


, 39.0 


■ 1.7 


0.1 


_ 


0.1 




1.0 


0.1 


o.'s 




18 


40.9 • 


6.1 


' 0.7 




0.1 


0.9 


1.3 


0.2 


0.5 0.7 


0,5 


20 


37. 7 


9.3 


" 0.8 




0.3 


2.6 


0.9 


1.0 


0 7 0 8 


1 0 


22 


" 36.1 


12.1 


.1 .4 




0.2 


4.7 


- 1.2 


0.9 


0.9 1.4 

< 


5.3 


24 


34.3 


11.5 


1.6 




0.3 


7,6 - 


0.7 

1 


0.6 


0.5 1.8 


5.7. 


26 


32.8 


14.0 


2.8 




0.3 


7.9 


0.'4 


1.0 


0.1 2.8 




28 


31.1 

♦ 


12.8 






0.2 


8.5 


0.4 


1.4 


0.2 • 3.1 

• 


6.2 


■ 




E 






c 




Not 

Employed- 


(N) 




Age 


Lo 


Mod 


HI 


Lo 


Mod: 












16 


1.1 


3.9 


0.3' 


.0.1 . 


1.2" 




50.4 


1 


( 883) 




18 


0.3 


4.8 


1.5 


0.3 


3.3 


0.3 


■ 37^.7 




(1480) 




20 


0.1 


6.4 ' 


4.2 


0.2 


4.9 


0.8 


^28.2 




(1416) 




22 


0.3 


6.4 


7.0 


Q.l 


.5.6 


1.1 


15.4 




(1168) 




24 


0.1 


8;o 


12.4 


0.2 


4.4 


2.2 • , ' 


8.0 




(1100) 




26 




7.4 ^ 


13.4 


0.1 


3.f) 


2.8 


4.8 




. ■( 923) 


> 


28 


0.2 ' 


7.2 


17.2 




3.7 . 


1.2 


~ 4.2 




( 483) 

« 


















•r 






• ♦ 



177 
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Table, 7.7 ' 

Parcont«g6 of BUck Men Employed In Di^e rent Fields and Leveli of Work: By 

(Unwoienced) , 

Field and Level of Work 



Attc 




R 


1 


1^ 






A 






S 


/ 




rlOU 


HI LO 


Mod 


11 4 
HI 


Lo 


Mod 


HI 


Lo 


Mod 


Hi 




33.2 






0,3 








""T 






\ 


18 


48.5 


5.3 


0.3 


i 

0.3 


0.3 




0.6 




^1.2 


A. 4 




20 


55.5 


5.4 


0.4 


0.9 






O.'V 




1".7 


0.5^ 




22 


60.9 


5.7 . 


0.>5 


0.7 


r.Q 




.1.0 




1.2 


0.7 


4.2 


24 


61.9 


9.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 






0.6 




1.3 


5.0 


26 


65.3 


8.4 


0.4 




2.5 




0.4 


o:a< 


0.4 


2.1 

/ 


4.2 


28 


63.5 


11.3 






3-5 




0.9 




1.7 




3.5 



.1 

•Not 



Age Lo Mod Hi Lo Mod HI Employ.ed (N) " 

16 0.5 2.0 0.3 0.3' 1.0 - 60.5 (.395) 

18 - > 2.4 0.3 0.1 3.6 - 36.3 ' (674) 

20 - 2.6 1.1 0.4 5.0 0.2 24.0 , (537) 

22. - 2.7 1.0 0.2 3.2 0.5 16.2* (402) 

24' - 1.9 1.9 0.3 3.4 ' - 11.9 (320) * 

26 .- 2.5 - 0.8 y 3.3 ^ O.'S 8.3 (239> 

28; 0.9 2.6 1.7 - 4.3 - , 6.0 (115) 
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• ' Table 7.8 r 

Field and LeveL,o\f Work: ^ By Race and Age 

(Unweighted) 



/ 



Age. ^ 



, Occupational Group 
R Lo R'Mod A <i Mod • E Mod. E HI - I Hi S Hi * Other . 



Employed ' ' ffl) 



Whites 



16; 


. >39.0 


1.7* ■ 


, • 1.2 


3.9 

» 


0.3 

> 


'o.(? . 


'0.0 


3.2 

• X - 


50. « ■ 


( 88?) 


18 




6.1 


3.3^ 


4.8. 


- „1.5 ' 


^ 0.9 . 


. 0.5 


4.4 


37.7 , 


' "(148% 


20- 




9.3 . 


4.9 


6.4^ 


-4./ . 


2.6 


1.0" 


5.6 ; 


28.2 


' (1416)>. 


22 


.r> 36.1 


12.1 


5.6 


6.4 


7,.0 


4,7. V 


■,v 

"5.3 


- 7,5l 


-15.4 


(1168) 




, 34\3- 


ii^5. 


4.'4: 


^ 8.0 


.12.4 


• 7.6^ . 




' 8,0 


8.0 

• 


axoo) 


826,. 


32.8 


14.0 


• 3.6 


7.4/ 

v ... 


- 13.4 


7.9-. 


,5.7 


. ip.) 


• 4,8 








12.8 


' ' 3. 7 


. 7 .2 


;t.,17'.2 


"8.5 
■—r. — =^ 


6.2 


• 9,0 


4.2 ' 


vt <»86) 



. Blac^ks 



• * T 

• 18 


« \ 

■ 48.5 . 


1.5.3 


1,0 ' ■ 
3.6 ; 


\2..p : 

» a 

'2.4' 


0. 3'". 
•■ / ■ 

^0,3 


'0.0 
■ 6.3 


0,*0 

' ■ ? 

.0.-3 


2.L 


60.5 
36.3 ^ 


( 395)> 

* 

( 674) » 




J '55,5 




'5.0 • 

• •» < 


- 2.6 


1.1 ^ 

i'". 


0.0 


1.1- 


. 5 .2 


24.0 ' 


(53*) 

1 * 


■n- 


• 60.9 . 


* 5.7 . 


3.2 ^ 


2.7 . 








" 4.8 - 




('462). 








! 






• •'■ / ^ . 
>tS0.6 




"3.7'' 

.,>■■ ' ■ ' v 


"U.9 


( 320) 


26 


•\ ■'6?'.3 


,81.4 




*<2..5' 


0.0 


i 2;5 


4.2, 


5.3' 


'8.3 


; (.239) 


28 


. 63.5 




4> l*^'- 


2.6 


"-1.7 


3.5* 


3,5 




■ 6.0- ^ ' 


( ii5) 



1 • •) 
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technicians, chomlstis, civil engineers and physicians. 

Returnlnrg to Table 7.i„ the youngest white men «j:e employed primarily. 
Irt low- level realistic work. As t^ men' aged and as qioro entered the labor 
market, employment In »hl8 type of work decreased and the men moved into an 
Increaslnsly broad spectrum of work. R-moderate and S-hlgh Increase In 
representation until age 22, at which time they level'off. C-moderate peaks 
at almost 67, Of white pten in the early 20 's and tiien decreases somewhat* I- 
high seems to be entered primarily "between the. ages 22 and 24, an agQ during 
which many men could be presumed to be graduating from college. The second 
^ largest of the ojfcupatlqnal groups among whites— E-high—continues to groW 
in size 'through ago 2^ at which age 17% of the white men are employed in 

that group. By age 28 , ..three-quarters of white men are employed irt only 

S'' \ ' 

four of the groups-- the. two realistic and the two enterprising ^^i-oups. . " 

Turning to black men^again, we se^ that three-'qqarterb of them are - 

employed by age S^8 In onjy two categories— R-.low 'and- R-^moderate . In" contrast 

to whites, the proportion of bli^d^ man in R-low. increases with age.;. Between 

ages 22 and 26 a smalJ percentage of black men'eftter two of the high-level ^ 

- • . \ * ■ . . ^ ■ - 
^ groups--l-high .and S-hlgh. " , 

Field and' Status /ft>r ^plffgrent Educational Levels . .The major correlate 

of occu{Jati>nal status is one 's educational attalDment. The age and. race i 

* . ■ , ■ • . ■ ■ , , 

differences shown In the previous, J;ables are to spme extent the result of 

yovin^er men and blacks having less, edupatiqn. ^in order to provide a bett^er 

tddea of how employment patterns differ by educational status ,^ men of'diff- 

' ~ ' • : ■ .■ . - - i 

ere,nt Educational ..levels are shown separately In the following tables. ^ Three 
ediicational groups are used:, ll'^or fewer ye^rs of educatich (Table 7.9) 

exactly 12 . yeard .of >ducattoi:\ (Tabl^%7. la) , and 13 or more years (TJible^?. 11) . 

. - ■ ■ ♦ ^ . ^" ' ^ 



Many eraplpyed men are sttll enrolled In* school, i^nd we might guess that 

/ ^ 

many of these^hroUed men are only holding their Jobs temporarily until they 

finish school. In order to get • better {d^ia of what "career" Jobs might W* 

' ■ - ■ ■ / 

at different educational level^^, the analysis has been restricted ^ onlx 



^ » - *■ 

those men who are' not currently enrolled in school. Some age' groups have' 
been ««Bfffted because most of thfe men in t\\ftm were stlU enrolled In sciiool. 

White' men with 11 or fewer years of education and not enrolled in school 
(Tdible 7,9) work primarily in realistic Work; age 28 about 57%, are In R- 
low and 17% In R-moderate. Another lO% a^e found it* E-moderate, with only 
a- few in- g-higji' and I-high, Up to 3% of blacks are found In E-moderate, but 

• y ■ • ' 

Otherwise they are found, only in realistic work. \ 



Insert^ Table 7.9 Abou^ Here 



Lbou^ 



with- 12. years of education (Table 7.10) white men are found £n mofe 
diverse types of Jobs; About 207o'are found In R-ifloderate and 97o .or so are' 

found in both E-mpderate and E-high. ^Although blacks are stilJl found prj.- ' 

' ^ ' ' ' " > 

marlly*in r^a1.i3tic work, they are .found more often than the less educated 

blacks in the moderate levels ^of white collar work-**1c-inoderate and E-moderlte. 



In'contrasfc tb whitesi, none of the blacks are found in high-level work. 

Insert Table 7.. 10 About H^re * ; . ♦ ^ 

^ * , ■■ ^ — - ^^"^^^^ 

Table 7.11 shows the dramatic djlfference oner or mone yeAts of college 

makes. .By age 2&, very icew white men are fo«nd*in realistic worjjjj^j^tjhe • type 

of uork employing the majorijty of less educated qien. Jnstead, most of j^e 

man are in high-l^ve-1 work. The largest category is e;- high, which employs 

ov^r one quarter of the men iirom age 24 on. Blacks are similar to whites 

' ^ il 

•* . ' , • , ■ , ^ 

in, that > relatively- fqw are em^l'oyed in rQalistic work and most are emplbye'd 
In high-level , work ^ The majot^ difference Hs thajfi v%ry few blacks are fkjlund 
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Table 7.9 , J • 

Field and Level ^ of Wo^H Held by Men 

with 11 or Fewer Years of Education and Not Enrolled In School; 

fiy R,ace and Age" * 




Blacks 



22' 
2A 
26 
28 



70.2 
•X2.6 

7^.4 
. 75,9 

79. A 
,> 83.3 



3.4 1.0 
4.8 0.9 
.6 

•4.8 
8.4. 0.8 
10.0 0.0 



'2.9 ^ 0.' 



1.2 

f I 



'1.9 
3.0 
2.3 
1.2 
3.1 
3.3 • 



1 * 



0.0 
0.9 
0.0 
1,2 

o.p 

Q.O 



Q.O' . 0,^ 
0.0 sO.O 
0.0 ' 0,0 
0.0 . 0.0 

0,6 0.0 



J 



r 

V 

12.(3 ' 
2.3^ 



15.4 
7.8 
5.1 
3.6 « 







tf 


Occupational Group 








Un- 


Not in 

Labor Force • 


(N) 


Age 


R l,0 


R Mod 


C Mod 


R Mod 


E Hi T Hi 




Other 


Employed 












i 


Whites 






< 






18 


64.0 


5.4 


1..1 


3.2 


2,2 


.0.5 


0.0 


— — ^ 


11.8 


10 ; 8 


(186^ 


20 


60.6 


9.7 


1..4 


5.6 


4,2 


0.5 


0.0 


3.2 \ 


8.3 


6.5 


(216) 


22 


59.8- 


14.5 


1.9 


7.0^ 


2,8 


1.4 


0.0 


3.8 \j 




6.1 


(214) 


24 


66.7 . 


12.0 


2.6 
t 


7.*J 


4,3 


0.4 


0-.4 


1-6 




2.1 


(234) 


26 


5^.6 


1^.8 ^ 


. 2.3 


■ 7,5 

V 


3.8 


* 0.5 ^ 


0.0 


2.4 ■ 




,4.7 


(213) 


zk 


56.7 


a7,3- 

* ■ — — • r ' ' 


3.8 , 


9\l 


1,9 


< '1.9. 


0-P . 


3.6 


2.9 


2.9 ' 


(104) 



1,7 
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„(2^8) 

(2^0) 

(175) 
(166) 
(131) 
( 60) 
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Table 7. lo . . 

' Field and Level of Work H«ld by Men 
^Ith Exactly 12 Years of Education ind Not .Enrolled in School; 

By Race and Age 









Occupa 


tlonal Group 








• lln-' 


Not In 






AM- 


, . R Mod. 


. ■ c. m 


, . £. Mad.. 


E HI I HI 


S Hi 


Other 


Employed Labor Force 




















i 








18 


58.9 

• 


13.3 


3.1 


3.8 




. 0.7 


0.4 


3.8 


6.5 






2D 

ft 


5046 


19,2^ 


3.5 


5.9 


^.7 


1.6 


0.2 


3.8 


6.1 


A .4. 




22 


A9.3 


18.7 


5.2 • 


6.1 


5.8 

• 


1.1 


0.0 


4.7 


5,5 


3,6 \ 


' (36?) 


». - 24 • 


42.7 


1.9.6 

r 


A. 2 


10.3, 


R 7 


J t H 


0.3 


7.1 


1 7 
1 , / 


2.0 " 


> 

\ (358) 


26 


■43.3 


/O 2 


4.0 0 8.y 




. 4.0 


U.J 




0,6 


> 

1.9 . 


(321) 


28 


42,2 


i8.5 


4.0 


9.2 




* 2.9 


-0,0 


7.1 ' 


1.7 


2.3 


(173) 












, . . .^ . . 


Blacks 










ll_ 


18 


60.8 


10.8 


6.0 


3.6 


0.6 


0.0, 


0. 0 


5.6 ■ 


9.0 . 






20 • 


63!; 


6.4 ■ 


,3.2 


0 

3.2 


1.3 


0.6- 


0.6 ^ 


■'3.8 


" 10.2 


■ . 7.0 ; 


(157) 


22 


. 61.5- 


.9.6 


4.4 


3.7 


1.5 


0,0 ' 


0.7 


6.8 


8.1 




(135) 


2A 


62.0 


19.6 


2.2 


4.3 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


5.3 


2-, 2 


2.2" 


( 92) 
























^ 26 


66.7 


8; 7 


2.9 


2,9 


0.0" 


"0.0 


0.0 


8.7 " 


A, 3 • 




X -69) 


2~8 • 


60, (T 


'"14, A '■ 


5.7 


2.9 


> 6.0 


o.d 


0.6 


5.6 




2:9 
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in ent4arprl8ing work at any level and a large percentage are employed In 

high. Approximately one-third of blacka with 13 or more yeari of education 

are found In this type of work in contrast to only l'A-15% of whitiia. ^ 

Insert Table 7,11 About Here, 



The implications of tl^ese differences can be reviewed in a few summary 

*^ 

remarks. Without 12 years of educatiQn( that is, presumably without a hlgH 
school diploma), n small percentage of whites are employed iir white collar 
Jobs-- particularly C-mod and E-mod, As Table 2.4 in Chapter 2 showed, poorly 
educated men in enterprising work can earn rela|:ively good money. With 12 
years of education, up to a fifth of white men are found in enterp^rlsing work. 
However,, black men with 12 years of education, or fewer ftre^mployed almost 
exclusively in realistic work; white-collar ^work not seem to be an 

option for them without some college education. With some, college education, 
both blacks and ^whites go primarily into highr level work, but whites most 
often Into' enterprising jobs and blacks into yoclal jobs. Again, as noted 
in Chapter 2, social jobs pay poorly in comparison to enterprising jobs,^ 
Thus, even with a college educat?[)n, blacks still do not enter fields of 
work that pay well. 
tlecruitmeht and Mobility 

The tables Ui earligpr sections suggested that jobs are age-graded, t:hat 
young men hol<pfp(;^me cy4)es of jobs in great number (Q#g, R-low) , but ^at 

other type^s of work (such as I-rhigh) draw primarily fr^m older age groups, 

w * 

Tlte tables in tkia»iisecti^on provide s^e idea about which types of work are 

*. ' • . 

entry- level -occupations and whtch mightHi^ stepping-stone occupations for men, 
The* preY£9U8 tables provided a portrait 4^ where men are at any^ particular 
ag;e, bufe they 86 nOt show Jshe movement that Occurs £rovf. ta year, t Men 
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Table 7. 11 



Field and Level of Work Held by Men 
with 13 or More Y^ars of Education and Not Enrolled in, School; 

By Race and Age, 
(Unyej^hted) 



Ms. 



R Lo 



.R Mod 



Occupational Group 



C Mod E Mod 



E Hi i Hi 



S Hi Other 



Un- Not in 

Employed Labor Force (N) 



Whites 





18 


68.0 


8.0 


A.O 


■4.0 ' 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.0 


0.0 


8,0 


( is) 




20 


36. 7 


7.3 


6.7 


6.0 


10.7 


5.3 


2.7 


10.6 


6.0 


8.0 


(150) 




2-2 


21. A 




7.8 


8.2 


1A.3 


6p8 


13.9 


10.3 


5,1 . 


3.7 


-(29A) 




•2A 


lA.O 
Tl.O 


6.0 . 


A. 8 


7.2 


26.9 

1 


12.2 


12.5 


12.5 


2. A 


1.5 ■ 


4 

^ (335) 




26 


6.6 


3.3 


6.2 

r 


27.1 


12.8 


1A.3 


16.8 


1,5 


0,A 


(273) 




28 


8.6 


7. A 


3.7 • 


A. 9 . 


29.0 


1A.8 


15. A 


13.7 


2.5 


0,0 


(162I_ 








i 




> 


Blacks 












1 


18 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


• a 


( 6) 


• 


20 


^ 32.0 




12.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


12.0 


28,0 

* 


8,0 


( 25) 




22 - 


30.6 


A.l 


6;1 


2\.0 


A.l 


2:0 


26,5 


8.3 


' 10. i 


6,1 


( A9) 




24 


25.0 


8.3 


'J.O.A 


0.0 


• 4.2 


2.1 


31.3 


12. A 


A, 2 


2,1 


( A8) 


r- 


26 

28-" 


IS'.'S 
a 


'7. A 
a 


7. A 
a 

— «f — 


0.0 
a 


0.0 
a 


1A.8 
a ■ 


33.3 
a 


11,2 


- 3.7 
a ' 


3,7 
a 


( 27) 
( 16) . 



^00 few <:a8e8 to calculate percentages^ 
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do not netessarlly stay employod once they take a Job. The pr^toui tablet 
show which groups of work have net Inpreaaes or decreases from one age to the 
next In the nunlber of young men wprklng In them, but tjjey provide no %ea of 
how much gross in and out movement produced those net changes. Tha tables in 
this section take a look at these recruitment and mobility issues. These 

analyses are limited to whites because there are not enough blacks for most 

\ ■ ^ 

of thein« ^ , \ 

Table ?• 12 provldtiB^^»t]<fiefTndicat 1^^ the amount of movement into and 
out i:he labor force men experience from year to year as veil. as the ainount 
of changing they do between the major field-status occupational groups. The 
last throe columns show the percent of each age group that entered employment, 
left employment, and remained not employed X^ither unemployed or not in the 
labor force); The comparison is between the men^s employment statue^ at the, 
time of the current survey and their employment status at the time* of the, 
survey one year earlier. Among men»16 years old, 40% remained hot employed, 
20% entered employment, and 10% left It, With increasing age,. a smaller 
and smaller proportion of men remain not employed , 'and more men enter than 
leave employment. After age 22, howeyer the proportion of men moving in and 
out of employment is small--from 5 to 7%/ By this age, most men%j||8umahly 
have their schooling. 

The firs^ four columns of Table 7.12 show the' amount of change among 
major occupational groups experienced b^ men who were empioyed both years. 
At *each age, more men remain in the same major field aM status levfel of 
work than change field or status. When meti change ^major occupational groupie, 
they tend to change both field, and level and thup . M make both horizontal 

and vertical moves. Strictly vertic$il changes are slightly more common 

. ■ ■ " ■ 

* ■ r " 

• / ■ 



ERIC " . ■ . - t8Q 
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than are cha^iges which are only horltont^l* Thd first column (vhich thowt 
the percentiige of m^n staying in the Aame typa and leva 1 of work) Indioatia 
that with IncreiTsing age, me'n experience consi^lf^rably more ttaliility in em- 
ploytnent status. NoverChe less » over one third of the oldest group^made some 
sort of major change witliin the one-year period* 



Insert Table 7. 12 About Here 

-^=— ^ • ' .A 

J^able 7.13 gives an indication of the gross amount of movement into and 

out of different occupational groups at different^vages. The upper panel shows 

the percentage of men currently employed in each occupational group who were 

not employed in that group the previous year; that is, \t shows the pefrcent 

of each group that is new recruits in a one-year period. The lower panel 

shows the percentage of meft who were in (chose groups the p^vioys year but 

who left those groups before the current year;that is, it shows the percent 

of men leaving each group in a one-year period. Jhe growth'^and decline. of 

particular groups can be understood better by examining the number of men 

entering an occupation versus the' number leaving the occupation during a yeer. 



Insert Ty ie 7* 



About Here, 



R-low has a greater proportio^i of new recruits than leavers apiong the 

/ *> . . 

younger men; among olddr men the trend is reversed, accomiting for the rela- 
tive decline in the proportion of men in R-low. In addition, these entrance^ 
and exit rates are low compared to those irf other groups of work# Foir 

> ' ' ' ^ ■ ■ 

example, t4iQre is generaVly a 50 to 70% turnover among. 18- and 20-year old • 

f 0 ✓ ^ 

men in. all groups other thari R-low^ the \rate being only 30 to 50%^in R-low. . 
If men in R-low Jobs are changing jobs, they are changing vprimartly \/Lthin 

• . ' . ' ■ ^- . / 

the R-low category. y ' * 



Table 7.12 

Employment Status in Two Consecutive Years 
By Age in the Second Year:* Whites 
CUnwelghted) * 



Remained in 
Age Samfe Field and 
Leyel^ of work 



16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 



20.5 

29.4 

38.4 

50.4 

63.3- 

66.1 

67.9. 



Changed occupational group 



7 . . 

Field Levels , Both Field Entered Leftf Remained^Not. 

Only 0nl7 Lev^ia Employment Employi^ent Employe? 



/ 



2.2 
2.0 
3.6 
5.2 
4.8 
5.7 
7.2 



1.4 
4.6 
5.7 
5.8 
8.0 
9.1 
8.4 



3.6 
7,8 
11.2 
12.6 
11.5 
10.4 
'9.9 



V 



21.8 
18.4 
13.2 
11,2 
5.7* 
4.3 
2.5 



10,2 
12.2 
8.4 
6.-1 
^2.5 
.2.2 
2,5 



40.4 
25.6 
19.3 . 

8.6, 

4.2 

2.2 

1.5 



achanging level of work refers to swit>ching between the low »" moderate, or high status groups. 

r 



ot employed inclujies unemployed and not 'in the labor force. 



(N) 



(882) 
(1454) 
(1314) 
(1053) 
(1040) 
(881) 
(473) 
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Table 7.13 ^ > . . 

• Percentage of White Men Currently in Each Occupational Group 
Who Wer^ Not in That Qroup the Previous .Y«»it (New Recruits) 

. and thf_,£!ij:ceji t ag e Wh o w ere in tW^^youy^-fehe- Previoti a X—v- ^ 

- but Not in' the Current Year (I.eavera) " . 

, : ^- . • ^ 

_ X 9^ Croup W|\9>re ^ew fi enr^ j.ts fn the Current Year « 

l^ge R> lo' H Mod , C Mod E Mod E Hi I Hi ' q hi 



w— 

16 5A.2 C3^3) a a 82. A C 3A) 'a , a a A 

18 41.6.(591)^ 74. 7 ( 87) 71. A ( A9) 67.1 (70) 'i • a- , • ( 

20 30.3 (A95) 51.7 (120) 6A.2 ( 67). 65.6 ( 90) '64. 2 ( 53) 73.5 (34) a 

22 22.2 '(374) -40.0 (1?5) ^52^.6 ( 57) 52.9 (-68) 65.8 (' 76) 59.3 C 54) . 58;1 ( 62) 

24 18.9 (360) 43.1 (123) 45.7 ( 46) 48.3 ( 87) 42.2 (128) '30.6 (-79) 21.0 ( 62) 

'26 21,0 (290) 37.9 (124) 43.7 ( 32) 47.1 ( 68) 37.2 ,(121) 3^.0 ( 71) 14.3 ( 49) 

28 17.6 (148) 34/4 ^bl) a 50.0 ( 34) 36.6 \ 82) ^3.7 ( 38) 13.8 ( 2$X 



% of Men In Each Group the Previous Year Who Left 



A^e 1 ^ Lo ' R Mod C Mod B Moi ' E Hi I Hi. / S Hi 

— ^ — XM) — I m %' -m , % m % % (n) i 

16 35.7 (244) a ' a 71.4 ( 21)" a -* a 

18 39,9 (574)' 60.7 ( 56) 71.4 ( 49) 70.5 ( 78) . a 'a a 

32.7 C 513) 48.''7 (113) 61.9 ( 63) 56. 9 ( 72) 48.6 ( 37) 55:.0 ( 20) a' 

.22 29-.2 (411) 34.8 (115) 54.2 ( 5^) 51.5 ( 66) 38.1 ( A?) 56-9 ( 51) 3.1.6 ( 38) • 

2A 23.0 (379) 40.7 (118) 59. 0 ( 50)- 39.2 ( 7A) 2A.5 ( 98) 2719 ( 68) 19.7 ( 61) 

26 23.2 (298) 32.5 (114) •^59.1 ( 44) 4i.'9>( 62) 26.9 (104) . 31.2 ( 64) 25.0 ( 56) . 

1 ' 

28 23..3 (139) 33.3 ( 60> . a > 54.1 ( 37) 28.8 ( 73) 21.6 ( 37) 7.4 ( 2l) ' 



•Fewer than 20 cases.. 



In R-tnoder«te Jobs, the turnover !■ high among the .)roung men but drops 
to About one-third of the men by ■go^28. The tui?nover Is soiMiwhat htghtr tn 



C-moderate wqirk, and it favors attrition from that ;group at men enter their 

■ ■ ^ , ■• ' 7 ' 

late twentlep. . The proportion of men entering and leaving J^vtebderMte woifk 

, remains hlgh--tip to 50%--through the late twentiea, |>ut It. favors slight 

. ' 

growth at moat agea. Entrance gate<-»re 4aj.f^ly^ higb-dur4ng^feh e age s-20^nd 

22 for the three groups of high-ldVQl jobs. Exit rates are fairly low in 

the late twenties in these gronps, tliough not quite as low as for R« low work. 

The major pattern is that entry rates are high at young ages and then* 

drop off with age. They are pts>bably quite nigh during thoie ages when the 

t)ccupational group serves as an entry- level During the^teenQ {mnd thua 

necessarily with less educated men), R-low^n particular, as well as the three 

m6de rate- level groups, serve as entry- fevel jobs^ Exit rates are higher in 

the three moderate- level groups than in other groups at older ages/^ Although 

t 

ceiling and floor- effects plight partially account for this pi^ttem^ it is 
also possible t*hat these moderate-ieve 1 jobs serve* as ste piling sliones to 
higher- level jobs. Men in E-moderate, for example ^ may move into E*high jobs. 

The next £wq tables provide more Specific evftJehce about which ^ccupa- • 
tional groups serve mofet ojften as entry-4evel Jobs. Table 7el4^shows |||;he 
pei-centage pf new recruits (tke percentage of m^n iji the upper panel of 
Table 7« 13) who were ilot employed the previous year* We cannot assume than 

these* men were all entering the labof market for the first time,^ but at 

f ^ , 

Teast we <:an consider their jobs reentry jbbs. Relative to oth^r« new recruits 
to the bccupati^onal group, they probably had less experience a \Neither can ^ 



we sefy that because mofit men entering a particular group. hav^ worked before^ 
the job they enter is not an entry- level job. For example » many gradu^^e 



•tMdent»,vprk during, thalr ft9*j[.nlng,. but||||j||^r first Job afttr schooling Is 
likely jio'Be an entry Job f6r their line ofvork. I am going to assuttt 'that 




the higher the percentage* of new recruits who were 'hot dmplo^^d the previous 
year, the more likely It i's tha£ the occupational group Mtvaa aa an antry-^ 
level Job for that ag^ group. But with tha« foregoing limitations In mind, 



lrhD8« percentages wtli:~be j:^ ons i deTedh^T^ndeTeitrtiaatwr. 

Insert Table 7 • 14 About, ke re 



R-low Is 'clearly an entrjr- level job through -age 22. Although jS«-moderat6 >/ 

■ . ■■ ' ' ' ■ ■ • 

aljK) serves as an entry- level group for teenagers, it--like' the other two 

■ . ' ■ • , ^1 . ■ • 

groups of moderate- level *work and E-hlgh — appears to draw worketb primarily v 

- . " ' ' ■ * ' ' . ' • ' 

from other groups of work. I-high continues to draw one-third of Its recruits 

from new workers thr6ugh age ,26. S-high appears to be a late;-entry entry- 

level Job because, as noted before, it draws new workers primarily from men 

22 to. 26 and t-his table shows most of , those new workers aria het^ 'entrants tov 

the labor force. But Tables. 7.13 and 7.14 also suggest that onfte nftn enter 

this field in the mid-twenties^ therc^ is less movement Into or out of sdcial 

* ' I . 

jobs than is the casa with other groups of work. ^ 

Orie last table examines the Issue o5e entry- level Jobs. Tabl-e 7.15 



looks at where iheh who Haye hof ^een "pmployed'" tirthe previous year- enter-fche — 
' ' ' • .« » . 

labor market when they go back in. Percentages are^ calculated separately • 
for the different age groups. Only the ages 16 to, 22 have .any 'apprec liable 
t>«mber of men entering ^mployv^nt, so the table Is limited Ao thdse age groups. 
Among 16 year dlds, over 807. enter R-low; the largest* other 'group Is- Erinoderate. 



4 

Among older groups, new entrants go into, a broader^ rartga of jobs. By age ^. 
20, over half of new entrants enter some?!hing otiher than R- low. *At age 18, 
presumably after high school graduation, R-moderafai arid C-moderate begih to 
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Tuble 7 .,14 ' . 

Fefc^AtUge of New Retrulta In Dtfferarit Occupntloiul Groups 
Who vttk<« Not Gmpl«y«d the Pravlout Yftar: Whites By Age 

^ 7<4lnwel|[ht«d) ^ 1. 



Age 

16 

:18 
20 
22 
2A 
26 
28 



7. of New Kecrults Who We^re Nyt EnplLoyed ^the Pi:evlou8 Vear 



85,? 
71.6 
56. A 
45,5 
24,9 

23.3 



A 

30.6,. 
24,2 
16,0 
7.4 
412 
0.0 



421.8 
30.2 
« 16,7 

'.O.O- 

V 

r 

7.1 
• ' a 



46,4 
40.4 
3p.5^^ 35,4 
2^.3 ^ 16,0 
11,8 12,8 

\ 

f 

9.3 8.9 



11.8 



6,6 

... J. 



A • 
a 

32.0 
?7.4 
36,6 
33.4 
11.0 



« 

a 

a 

^5,6 

61,4 
2g.7 
0.0 



^Fewer 4:han 20 cases, 
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tiraw more tlgnlf leant proportipna of men entering ©mployment. At age 20 E- 
moderate Incrrfas^a its 'share and E-high begin*, tp draw In new woVkera. At 

lge.-22x i^hj^^^ taklnf In llcable proportlona of new worker*, 

. • ■■ ' ■"■ — — ' — 

Insert 1'ai>le 7.15 About Hero 



Summary 

The 'results in this chapter and from previoda ones support the fol'lonlng 
specuVation^p. Low- level realistic work Is the rqute by whicTi most men enter 
the labpr. force. It includes "kid work" as well as many pf the tasy-entry 
anil less desirable jobs in society. With age, many men move out of these Jobs. 
After the large exodus of > young men from these jobB> there is relatively 
little movement by older men either into or out of them. 

Moderate- level jobs are also available to young men, some (B-moderate 
spch as sales) jobs bting available to men before graduating from high school. 
R-nioderate and C-mode rate job i| may more oft^n require a high school diploma 
because men do not move Into t^ese Jobs until age 18 X>r later. Th^e woul4 
ln<>lude many of the skilled trades as well as clerical and other moderate 
level white collar job's.. Although Some.ypung men enter directly into high- 
level enterprifelng work, the pattern seems, to be one where men move from 
other types of work into E-high. Previous analyses have shown that less 

education is probably required for entering E-high than other types of high- 

^ ■ ■ ». • 

level work> so. It Is not surprising that E-high draws workers at younger 

^e's than do l-high an* S-high. The latter seems to be an especially jlate 

entry job. Both t-htgli and S-high tend to redruit workers with a college ' 

eou^at: 
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ChaptoiC 8 

ASPIRATIONS: WHAT DO MEN WANT AND DO THEY GET IT? 

A f undanje n t al as'smn ptlon of th e congruen ce m oduli, y^tl ni of yoct- 
tlonal counseling In general, Is that a good match between person and Job leadi^ 
to greater satisfaction and performance. Yet 'researchers In the congruence -»* . 
tradition have provided systematic assessment of how many people actually 
do flttd a good m^tch and at what ages they do so. tW status attainment ijodels* 
do not use the concept of person-Job match, Instead assuming that people are 
better off the higher status Job they get. ' Thus, they focus on explaliving 
who is able to get these better' jDbs. * • 

This chapter examines what men Want--both ht^tua level and i^leld of. 
work. Then it examined thg extent to Which 4nen .get the level and field of 
work they want; With increasing age, men change both their Aspirations and 
the jobs they dd, so a look at this adjustment process is Integral to any 
assessment of wheth<isr or not they get what they want. In short, we also have 
to ask, "Does what mem want to do change according to what they iiee is real~ 
istic?" • * ' » 

The previous chapter provided a picturdr of one aspect of career develop- 
ment as schematized 1^1 Figure 3.1--the types and levels of JW>s men hold at* • 
different ages. This chapter examines two additional aspects of career 
development in that figure--th& Jobs men want and the degree of congruence 
bet^en Job and •epitation ap different agcs^ Chapter 9 \fill complete the 
picture of career develop?ttxnt patterns by lojoklng at the relation qf jobs 
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And aaplrditlona from ono y«ar to the nei^. Some of thoae r«lat|.on8 are touched 
on in ^;ho current chapter bucaus^ the atlblllty of aaplratlons ffom one year 
to the next are examined below. , ' 



chapter 9, however; examinee those relations in more detail and focuses 
on the question' of whether prevloud aspirations or previous Jobs are the stronger 
Ttetrermlpants -ort "future careeir^veloprtelYr. ^ ~ 

' Recent research has examined the occupational -Constraints within which 

V 

- people attempt to fulfill their aspirations. Based on an examination of the 

occupational aspirations of youth ajid the distribution of occupatiohs in the 

^ • J ■ 

economy when both were classified according to the same typology^ Gt Gottfredsdn 

et al, (1975) suggested that the distribution of Jobs in society limltft the . 

possible amount of comgruence or match between people and jobs, Altho«kgh 

they found the distribution of aspirations of teenagers similar to the distrir 

butlon of Jobs in the economy, teenagers aspired' to some types of work in 

greater proportion than such work actually ex>lsted. For example^ boys aspirc^d 

to Investigative .and artistic Jobs in greater proportion tHan adult men were 

• A . y - ^ 

employed in such woj^y. and they aspired to ^nterprlslng work in smaller pro- 
portion thin such wor\c was held by men; Dissimilarity betwiben distribution's 
of aspirations and Jobs has often been taken as evidence of the lack of realism 
of vocational choices among youngsters (e,g., Trow, 194l)e This dissimilarity 

implies that young people must either change their aspirations or ^Ise work 

* 

at undeslred Jobs. • 

The. following iinalyses extend earlier work by examining tropds in aspir-* 
ation-Job congruence for different dge groups to leatn how accommodation may 
take plage. Whites and blacks are analyzed separately because «ne of the 
^^jor questions ^i 8 whether or not blacks dre less able to^et the Jobs they 



prefer. One purpose Is a^o to more closely examine what k'lnds of Joba they 
prefer compared to whites. Analyaea of comparable whltaa and blackt are * 

carried out In later chapters to see If racial differen<^e8 remain after con- 
tfrolling for important determinants of aspirations such as SES and ability. 
This chapter doe« provide, however, an overall asseasment of the extant to 
_yl''^5** g^P between jobs and aspirations 'exis t s for b oth races . '_ 



Method : 

Age groups 16 to 28 are^xamined here. The method of constructing 

those groupies described in^ Chapter ?• * As noted tKere, this method of 

constructing the sample does not overcome the confounding of age » cohort, lind 

time effects (which are present In all social surveys) • And as previous 

analyses showed^ cohort effects are slzeaWe for some, of the career outcomes- 

being studied here, Alt;hough this method is effected less by cohort differences 

than are strictly cross- soctional comparisons, I should point out that the 

' • * * 

older age group& here are primarily from the older cohorts in the NLS.^ Hence, 

I will refer to this design as quasi-cross- sectional. Nevertheless. It Is 

likely that Jthaj process* of change and convergence revealed in this chapter 

Is comnon to all cohor'ts within the time span studied. Longitudinal differences 

for the same men over time "^a re examined to better verify the^ developmental 

prqc^sses suggested by the quasi-cross . sectional comparisons among the diff- 

etent age groups*,- ^ ^. * 

Data on aspirations and emi|lloymet\t In 2 consecutive years were examined 

'fojr the different age groups, oJcupational aspirations were obtalnecl byv 

asking the men each year wh^t job t|)ey wduld like t^ have at age 30. Both 

aspirations and actual jobs held in the current year and in the previous year 

i K 

were coded according to field and according to the three broad status levels 
of work« ' H -r-- 

V ■ # * . ■ . . . r 4 



• . ■ ■ .: • ....... 

\- . J 

The analyses Involve three different groups of men. The broadest group 
of men^xamlned is labeledall men and includes all men for vhom both current 
.employment status and current occupational asplr'atlona are known^ In order 
to assess job-aapiratlon congruence, « smaller second set of men ^ 
employed men in several tables) was created from the iirsl^y excluding t||ose 

n»en who^we re not: gur re_at,ly emplaye<L_- The--thlrd- 8»t--ot-mert- 1 a ye t sma I le r ^ r 

and includes only those men employed and expressing an aspiration in both the * V 
, current and the previous year, ^his last\8et of mn was used to examine and • 
compart the categorical stability of Aspirations and jobs over a one-year 
period-. . . . ^ * - • 



The^ level congruence between aspirations and jobs is assessed by 
" - i r " . 

calculating the size of the gap between aspiration levels and job levels. 

For these analyses the full^ange of the status scale (not Just the th^ree 

broad groups) is used and -a difference score betweert aspiration and job level 

is calculated. Evidence about the stability of job and aspiration levels 

provided by showing the distributions of both in two consecutive years for 

the Same itlen. In addition, meap levels of aspirations and jobs in both years 

are calculated, ^ ' 

1 

Job-aspiration flel<! congruence an^^e field stability of jobs and 
_88pira^lons were assessed in parallel fashion. If jobs or asj^ratlons fell 
in the same Holland category, they were classified as congruent or stable; 
if they fell in different categories, they were considered Incongruent or 
not stable. The degree of congruence or stability within each of the seven 
•age groups examined was summarised in two ways: by the percend^^ of m^n who 
were classified as congruent (percent^e agreement) and by C(»ev\^ 
kappa. Kappa is the- ratio of observed proportionate agreement beyx>nd chance 

/. . ■ ■ "' • 
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to possible agreement beyond chance given the two marginal dlatributloni 
.«cro98 the six'categories; \ - ^ 

NO significance levels are shown. The attatified sampling design used 

-tiri:1\^ NffCtOftar LOnittudtftdt.^ufve^^^ mtes the usual fbnnulas for the. standard 
errors of Happa inappropriate. The Issues Investigated all irtvolve trends in 
th\ -nftgnitude- ot kappa aer osa H|^a , T he r e gula r l H: y in p fogre sslons Is believ ed- 
to .be more Important than statistlcai significance with these'large samples. 

Toald^'in assessing the congruence of jobs and aspitatlofis , distributions 
of Jobs held are shown in this chapter. The estimates "differ somewhat from 
those "shown in Chapter 7. The tables in Chapter 7 w^re based on all men who 
reported their job; the tables in this chapter are based only on men Who ' 
reported their job and their aspiration. Thus, the casV-fease is smaller for 
the estimates In this chapter. The two sets of estimates are quite simllaV, 
but the difference? ,do remind us not to Interpret small differences as being 
substantively important. • . . % * 

Re,^ults 

S t a t u s A s p 1 r a Ci on s 

Table 8*1 shows the percentage of men aspiring to different occupational 
status levels; results are t>resentted separately by race for all men and for' 
employed men only. More than halj^ the white 16-year-old8 wunt high- level 
jobs. A somewhat smaller percentage of 28-year-olds want high-level work, 
this decrca^'e being partly a developmental and partly a cohort difference ^ 
as was illustrated in. Chapter 6. A smaller proper tloi^ of bla'cks wa»^^igh- 
level jobs and the difference between ^6- and 28-year-old8 is larger than 
for whites. But as was illustrated before, cohort differences may also be 
larger for blacks. Amtng 28-yea«--olds , proportionately twice a« many blacks 



as whlt<Si8 afrplre to lowr- level jobs. . 

■ ■• , * ' . • _ 

Insert Table 8.1 About Here . / 

Xab.U 8.2 shows the percentage' of men who actually have jobs at the 
different levels. No mpre than hal,f of the 16*>yea^r'C»ldft are employed and the 
gap between their asplr^fions and Jobs is Large.- <tooklng ar |:he lower panel 

A V ' ■» . , 

^ * S * * ' O 4 ■ 

of Table B\ I, we see tTiat half dE "tTiSTA^ 

the lower panel of Table 8.2) almost ri%ne of\tvgaii actual ^^^^ do. By^«ke 28> the 

* ' . \ 
gap between aspirations and jobs has narrowed co^dlderably'^f or whites. ^The 

" , . \ r ^ \ / ■ , -^c 

6afne picture \yt a large gap between aspirations ^nd joba' whlf>h iWfXaw^-Hith ^ 

age Is coramon to blacks as well. The major racl^il tilfference^ la/t;hat both 

aspirations and jobs are lower on the average ^mong blacks and t;ha gap betweeii 

^ ' ' . v ' ^ . . . ' 

t\yfm l^larger. Whites attain an average ' status level qf 47 bg^ age 28 In 
contrast to their mean aspiration level^pf SO; black jobs avefrage 26^ and black 
aspirations 39, _Jr^ 



Insfert Table 8.2 About He^e 



Table 8.3 examines the , question of whether ■pstus aspirations' actually« 
change over one-year periods, or whether the age differences simply reflect - 
cohort differences. It also provides an indication of when (at what ages) 
aspirations dp change. White men may decrease their status aspiration;^ 
somewhat during the htgh school years as indtcated l>y the A-point decrcrftse . 

ih means for the i5^year-olds. However,, the number of men in that group 

■ ■ . *^ 
is small and latq^ ages db not show similar changes^ Differences from one 

age group to another among young men are probably duo to slight cohort 

differences. There* is no consistent pattern among blacks; scmie age groups^ 

■ ' ^ * " ' A 

show increases and others d&creases. Differences be tweinn the age groups are 

probably the Msult.o^ cohort effects or saittplii]|^ error with these small sample 




Percentnge of All M«n aod o^, Employed Men Desiring ' . ' 
' Different Levels of Occup^atA^nal Status and.M«an • . 
Aspiration Level* -B^ Rrf»qe and Age, . 

(Unweighted) / . ' * ' , . 





Whites 




Blacks . 






Mod 111 (N) ' Mean 


Lo ^ Mod 


, Hi (N> 


Mean * 




AU Men 






1 n ■ ■ » ■ >■ h t ■ 



16 ' 


22.0 


19.0 


59.0 


( 691) 


57. A 


3-2. 0^ 


23.9 


AA.l 


18 


lUB 


-..:2Q.6 






, — 54»j6^ — 




,. 23,.6.^ 




h / 


W.6 


20.7 


59.6 


(1187) 


57.1 


36.7 


2A.0 / 


39.3 


22 


• 21.2 


.2A.2 


5A.6 


(1009) 


5A.6 


36.5 


21.1 


A2.A 


2A, 


22.1 


22.5 


55.3 


( 972) 


53.9 


A7.A. 


Z0.5 


32a 


26 


23.2 


26.1 


50.7 


( 836) 


51.6 


A8.7 


22.1 


29.1 


-28 


' 27.1 


2A.A 


AS. A 


( AA2) 


50.0, 


*5A.O 


15.0 : 


31.0 



(306) 

X5A6) . 
(A12) 
(323) 
(2A9) 
(199) 
(100) 



50. A 

A6.A 
A6.2 
39. A 
39.5 
38.7 



^ Employed Men Only' 



16 


2A^A 


21.3 


5A.3 


18 


28,5 




A8.8 


20 


2A.2 


■'-»2A . A"*" . 


51. A' 


2f2 


2^.0 


25,7 


5i.A 


2A 


?3.3 


22,^ 


53.8 


26 


. 23.6 


26,3 


50.1 


28 


26.9 


2A.5 


A8.6 



( 34(8) ^^^A. 6 
)1.7, 



( 7AAV,. 
( 862)' 
('865} 
( 90A) 
( 805) 
( A32) 



' 52.6 
5>.l 
»52:7 

V. 51.2^ 
50.2 



37.7 
, 38.7 
38.6 
39.3 
A 7^, A 
A9.2 
53.2 



21.9 
2A . 2 
2A.5 
20.7 
20.6 
23.0 
1A.9 



AO. A 
37. Q 
^37,0 
AO.O' 
32.0 
27.8 
31.9 



( llA) 

( 351) 

( 319) 

( 275) 

( 228) 

( 187) 

( 9A) 



A8.5 
A5.3 
AA.6 
A7.8 
39.2 
39.0 
39.2 



' '"I 
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• I . Table 8.2 

*. Pereontago of xil Men and Employed Men * 
Uoldlilg Different Status Levels of Work and Mein, Status Level t 

By^ce and Ag*o 
• ^Unweighted) 

— ^_ I ' ,-■ ' ^ > 

: Whites , * . Blackli 



Not 



Not 



^gd Xo Mod Hi Employed (N} Mean. Lo Mod HI Employed 
' ' "~ AH Men* 

1» 
20 
22 

26 
28 



Mean 



"TTO — or 

38.1 23.2 
36.0 27. a 

29.3 
28.3 



30.8 



4.2 
11.2 
21.9 

35.3 
38.7 



27^4 . (1188) 
14. a ,(1008) 
-TT^t-W) 
3.7 ( 836) 
2.3 ( 442) 



""30 — ZTT" 

• 5070^^7r 
57.3 16.3 
61.5 1*5.2 

T-^v3- — I?;?— 
65.8 18.6 



T 

T 

3.9 22.6 ( 

8.4 14.9 ( 

9.5 6.0 X 



64.0 20.0 10.0 « 6..0 ( 



412) 
322) 

199) 
100) 



16 


81.6 


17.9 


0.6 


18 


66.4 


26.9 


6.7 


20 


52.6 


32.0 


15.4 


22 


42/0 


32.4 


25.6 


24 


36.2 


29.5 


34.3 


26 


32.9 


30.4 


36.6 


28 


31.5 


28.9 


39.6 



Employed Men Only 

K?^7) TO 86.0 13.2 OTT^ 

( 744) 25.5 77.8 19.9 2.3 

( 862) i2'.4 74.0 21.0 5.0 

( 864) 38.9 72.3 17.9 . 9.9 

( 9O40 43.9 70. 2 19.3 10.5 

( 805) ,45.0 70.1 19.8 10.2 

( 432) '46.6 68.1 21.3 10.*6 



( 114) 16.7 

( 351) 19.9 

( 319)* 22 .'3 

( 274> 2i!f.f 

228) 25.4 

187) 25.0 

( 94) 26.4 



Note. Table includes only men expressing an aspiration in the current year, 
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l,n8oirt Table 8.3 About Here ' ^ ♦ 

Job y«tatu8 levels in two consecuMve years are shown li\ -Table 8.4. Mean 
status among whites increases several points qn the average through the rold- 
-twenties, at. which time it begins to level off. The status dif fete noes between 
'"'^ ?'^°"P' largely associated wi th t^jia fact that diffe rent pr opor tions 



qf men tfre represented In t(l)08e groups. With older groups, a greater percent-^ 
age oi the men are working (and so are included la the table) and the men whd 

* * 

have most recently entered the labor force terid^ to be'more advantaged tnett and 
80 take higher level Jobs on the average than do men entering earlier. Blacka 
increase in status at only a slightly lower rate than^do whites over the one- 
year, periods. The differences between the age groi^ps are smaller, however, 

indicating that new entrants do not raise the average status level much, if • 

■ ■ ' } 

at all. Thus, the status difference between 16- and .28«*year<« olds is much 
smaller for black's than for whites. It is also tr^ie, .though, that cohort 
differences for blac/ks diminish the age diffe rences that would otherwise " show 
up, because younger cohorts are getting higher level Jobs (see Chapter 6). 



Insert Table 8.4 About Here 



^ Tables 8.5 and 8.6 are particularly interesting^^becauVe they summarize 

the major trends in the earlier tables and add detail on the s^ze of the job- 
aspiration gap for different men. They^also show to wRat extent changing 
jobs or changing aspirations closes the gap between. Jobs and aspirations. 

Tat>le 8.5 shows thp percentage of white men whose- aspirations are lower than, 

* ' ■ * . 

equal to, or higher than the jobs they actually hold in' two consecutive** years* 

THe secot^ column shows the percehtage of white men whose jobs exactly 

match their aspirations. 'At all ages the proportion increases over the one- 

^ year period. The proportion of employed 16-year "olds with statU8<^congruent 



Table 8.3^ 

^ Percenta4te of Employed Ken ^Peairihg VoYlaufl Levels 
of OocupaUonal Status ,iin^ (lean Asplrattpn level 
In Two Consecutive Years^ Bjf Race and Affe 
MUnwtelghted) v ' 



Wli?tes 



Blfcks 



0 





Year 


'i-n — 
l^o . 


Mod 


-Hi 




Mean 


LiO « 


m Hi 


m 


— 

Mean 




16 


Previous 


25. Q 


18.8 


56.3 


J}PSIL. 


«6.5 


34.5 


25.9 39.7 


( 58) 


48,4 


/ 

% 




Cui^reht 


29.4 


23.T 


47.5 




52.1 


37.9 


20.7 41.4 


f • 


48.2 




18 ; 


Previous 


' 30.6 


21.8 


47.6 


(454) 


50. Sk. 


. 42.0 


19.9 38.1 


mii 


45.4 






CurrenT^ 




■"4T.T~ 




49:9 


" 39.8 ■ 


22.7 37.6 




45.3 






Previous 
Current 


26.3 
26.1 


24, #8 
25,5 


48.9 
48. A» 


(601) 


51.3 
51.2. 


•48.3 
42.9 


21.5 30.2 
23.? 33.2 


(205) 


'40.5 
42.4*" 




22 


Previous 
Current 


24.1 
24.0 


2!).l 
26*. 3 


52.8 
49.7 


(646) 


52.1 
51.7 


" 36.8 
40.5 


18.9 44.2 
21*. 1 38.4 


(190) 


.46.4 
44.5 




2A 


Previous 
Current 


23.9 
24-2. 


25.5 
2 3. '3 


50.6 
52.5 


(741) 


52.0 
52.1 


45.1 
45.6 


22.5 32.4 
21.4 33.0 

\ • 
21.7 30.3 

22.4 27.0 


(182) 


39.7 
39.5 




■26 


Previous 
Current 


23.1 
22.9 


26.6 
27.2 


50.3 
A9.9 


(676) 


51.8 
51.3 


48. '(3 
50.7 


(152) 


'40.0 
38.1 




28 


Previous 
Current ' 


.25.1 
26.6 


25.8 
24.8 


49..1" 
48.6 


(395) 


51.0 
50.1 


49.4 
51.9 


17.3 33.3 
14.8 33.3 


( 81) 


41.2 ^ 
40.0' 

1 , . 












' > f 












1 





No t e . Table includes, only men employed and expressing an aspiration in both years* 




V 



Vi 



SOS 



• Percont.ago of Menf Employed In \;arloua Status 'Lev«|| 

In two/ConjBec'ulHyo Yoajtit By Rac« and Ag« v • , 

^ • (Unweightttd) \ 

• : , • • ^ 

'■ I Whttee Blacks ^ . 

Ago\ Y^ar Mod Hi (N) Mean % Mod HJ. . » (N) hfeaii 

I? ' Pre'vloua 85.^ l7.^ 6.6 (Is^ .ld.l Vi.l 6.^ l.t) {^h) .B.i 

Current 79.2 20.1 0.6* ^ 19.9. 84,5 15.5 0.0. 16.8 

*' ' .' 

»18 Previous 70.4 26.6 3.5. (453). 23.^ 75.7 21.0 3.3 (1^1)' 20.6. 

CuTTfemr* : 6r.9^ — 6VA ^ T5;4~ r75^7~"227r~"Z7^ 2W75~ 

20 Prevloijs 59.3 30.4 10,4 (599) 28.9 '81.0 14.6 4.4 (205^ 19.5 

22 ^Previous 47.8 31.9 20.3 (6*6) 35.4 74.1 19.0 6;9 (189) 22.7 

Current A1.8 33.6 24^6' ' 38.8 71.4 18.5 10. 1" 25.3 

24 Previous 39.3 29.3 31.4 (^741) 41.8 72.5 li.S^ll.'O. (182) 23.5 

Current 36.6 30.0 33.5 / 43.8 . 70.3 1^,7 11.0 25.3 

26 Previous 32.4 31.5 36.1 (676) 45.1 68.4 ^0.4 11. (152) 25,8 

Currt^nt 30.8 31:7 37.6 .45.8 69.7 19.1 11,2' 25.6 

-Hi- :■ - ' • 

28 Previous. 33.2 30.5* 36.3 (394) 45.2 67.9' 22.2 9.9 ( 81)' 27.0 

, Current 31.5 29.2 39.3 46.5 64.2 23.5 12.3 28.3 

■ » — — - -,, . — . -4. — ^ ■ •• ' - — - 

Note. Table^ililftplvides only ine« employed an'd ext>res8*lng* an aspiration In both 
years, . , . ' . 




I 



Jobs l^^ quUo low; but^ov^r AOJ ot^28-yea^-dld8 rtporf Wldlng a' Job thae 
exactly matches their ^status aaplratloo. The f (.ret" colunitt ahowa the prdpbrtton- 

• I ' ^ ' \ '■ V 

of white n\en h<>ldlng Joba of higher statua' than their aspiration." ^e wouW 
not expect many, men to''be in this category, but. this proportion also increases 
over the y'fear for all ages; the proportion is over 20% by age 28. Most of 

the men. ih this category are wl thin 1- 14 points of the^ir aspiration ( dat a 'not 

ishown here), so this "surplus status" is not great. 

The gap between job, and aspirat4.oiv whidh could be considered a'*'short- 



fall" Is. examined in more detail. Four iGtMfa ot "shortfall," are identified: 
status aspirations which are. l-U,^5-29, 30-4A, and 45+ points higher than 
job status. Almost h^lf, of the young^t men start out In the worst category— 
jobs being 45 or more points in status below their aspirations. Over the ohe- 
year Interval, this proportion decreases. At each older age, thk proportion * 
of men In the unfavorable categories decreases. By age 28, abput 80% of white 
men- report having a Job vlfhln 14 points (plus or minus) of their status asplr- 



atlon. The last two columns show that this convergence of jobs and aspirations 
occurs largely be6au8G jobs have changed. 

, Table 8.6 presents analogous results for blacks. We find .the same ^ 
overall pattern. Jobs Increase in status , .aspirations are stable, and''^the 
proportion of men experiencing a large gap between aspiration and job levels 
decreJ^fScs with age. The differences have already been noted earlier: blacks 
h/ve lower aspirations and iattalnments on the average and the Aspiration- 

* * i I " " 

Job gap^ Is larger than for whites. At> age 28 only 68% of blacks versus 83%. 

i 

of whites have jobs within 1^ status points of their aspirations. 

. Insert" Table ^8.5 apd" 8.6 About Here " 
S * : : . 
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Table' 8.5 . 

, I 

Status Betvrtsen the Job Oe'slred 
Actually Held In Two Consecutive Years: 

Whites by Age 

(Pdrcentage) /. 



Age V 



ear 



Aspiration, 
{s lower 
tHmn job 



Aspiration Aaplratlon Is higher 
equals ^ by this many points: 
»the job 1-14 15-^9 



1 A 

V 

■'^ - 


Pr ev lous 
Current 


o . 2 
9^.4 


1 o 

3.8 


18 


Previous 
Current 


10.1 
10.5 


*12.1 
18.3 


20 " 

• 


Prev»ious 
Current 


11.^:" 

13,7 


• 20. T 
21.4 


( 

22 


Previous 
Current 


13.0 
15.6 


27.4* 
30.3 


24 


Previous * 
Current 


19.6 
20 . 1 * 


31.2 . 
15.4 


26 


Previous 
Current 


21.0 
21.8 , 


37.3 
■ 40.5 


28 . 


Previous 
Current 


21.6 
2;2 . 1 


* * 

41.4 
45.7 



Mean Status 
■JoE Aspira- 
tlon 



15,1 10,7 15.7. 46.5 

14.8 17.9 14.3 30.7 
14.815.0 14.8 26.5 

iT.-r ;i y.TTtr.ii 73 



17.3 14.7 

18.4 12.1 
17.0 12.3 

16.6 12.1 
16.9 8. "4 

16.2 10.9 

15.7 9.6 



* (159) 



(453) 
(599t 



18.1 
1^79 

23.8* 
25.4 



56.5 

50.9 
49.9 



5i-.5 



11.2 


20.7 




32.0 


51.2 


10.1 


18.1 


(646) 


35.4 


si.i 


8.7 


13.3 




38.8 


51.7 


9.6 


9.2 


(741) 


41.8 


52.0 


•7.0 


8.2 




43.8 


52.1 


6.5 


6.4 • 


(676) 


•■ 45.1 


51.8 


7.1 


5.2 




45.8 


51.3 


4.6 


5.3 


(394) 


45. Z 


51.0 


3.6 


3.3 




46.5 


50.1 



Noter. Table Includes only men employed and expressing as aspiration In both y^ars. 
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Tabl? 8.6 



Gap tn Statu^ Between the Job Desired 
and vlob Actually Held in Two Consecutive Years 





« 




Blacks by Agd 

(^^ercentage) 






• 


Ace 


Year 


Aspiration 
Is lower 

than lob 

f ■ ■■■ >. - 


Asplratiton 
equals 
the iob 


Aspiration Is higher 
by/ this many points: 
1-14 15-29 30-44 45+ 


— . «i....-> . .. 


Mean 

Job ' 


Status 

Aspira* 

tloh 


16 


Previaua 
Current 


6. si 


- 3,4 
•117 


27 s^ 1^5^ 17^2- 34^ 

^X»V/ XJ«^ XV/*s> JH ♦ J 


- f 58> 


16.8 48.2 


18 


Previous 
Current 


11.1 

9.9 


7.7 
6.6 


2A,3 17.7^ 15.5 23,8 


(181) 


20.6 
. 20.5 


45.4 
45.3 . 


20 


Preyious 
Cur r €>n t 


11.2 

12 2 


1 

16.1 


24.9716.1 13.7 21.0 
19.0 18.0 13.2 21 .-5 


(205) 


19.5 
^ 21.7- 


40.5 
42.4 


22 


Previous 
Current 


'.8.5 • 
13.7 . 


14.8 
17^ 5 


25.4 11.1 13.8 26.5 
20.1 21.7 9.0 18.0 


. (189) 


22.7 
25.3 


46'. 4 
44.5 * 


2A' 


Previous 
Cujf rent 


13.1 
17.5 


19.2 
22.0 


26.9 12.1 13.2 15.4 
24.7 12.6 11.5 11.5 


(182) 


23.5 
25.3 


39.7 
39.5 


26 


Prev lous 
Current 


4 15.2 
11.9 


24.. 3 
30.9 


27r-fr 13.2 5.9 13.8 
'^7.0 13.2 6.6 10.5 


a52) 


25.8 
25^6 


40.0 
38.1 


28 


Previous 
Current 


11.1 
12.3 


33.3 
35.8 


19.8 14.8 8.6 12.3 
19.8 9.9 11.1 11.1 


( 81) 


27.0 
28.3 


41.2 
40.0 



Note. Table Includes only men employed and expressing an BSptratlon both years. 
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Field Aaplratton s • . - 

^ Table 8.7 ihows the percentages of white men Itt'dlf ferent age groups 
who asplrr to each of the six fields ot work. Percentages are shown separately 
for all tnon and for employed men.but the pattern is mUch the sane for both 
groups. T!«2r« Is a large decrease In Investigative aspirations— from a high 

ot about 257. at age 16 to ^ low of about 10 7. at age 28. There ara so mnwha t 

smaller absolute decreases in aspirations for artistic and social worj^ In 
contrast, there is over a twofold increase in the proportion of white men 

-Tr»xrmTTg-w^wr6T]jnnrnYg~w^ — 

Blacks, shown in Table 8.8, differ from whites in that they more often , 
aspire tp realistic and conventional work and less often to Investlgitlve work 
when they are young. The major racial differe*nce ambng .older men is that 
blacks more often aspire to re'ailstlc and less often aspire to enterprising 
work than do whites. About three quarters of older men of both races, however, 
aspire to the major kinds of wOrk men hold in our society— realistic and 
enterprising. Othet research (G. Gottfredson et al. , 1975; L. Gottfredson, i978a) 
shows that women as pire to Ind hold very different ty pes of work than do men. 

. "insert Tables 8.7 and 8.8 About Here 
Table 8.9^ provides some more clues about the kinds of changes in t- 

aspirations that occur arid at what ages they occur apiong white men. This 
table ex-amines the one-year stability of field of aspirations of men employed . 
in both the current and previous years. Both the percentages of agreement 
and the kappas suggest that the stability of aspirations from year to year is 
much the same for employed men of all ages-*though there may be a dip in 
stability in the early years a|ter high school. 

An examination of net changes in the aggregate distrlbutlonff* of aspir- 
ations in Table 8.9 shows that aggregate shifts are most pronounced among the 



Table 8^ 7 



•Field of AsplrAtlonsL^foTr Ail f^en and Employed Men; 

. Whites by A^o. ^ 
^ . (Percent) 



li) 
18 
20 
22 
>24 

28 • 



R 



Aspirations for Field of Work 

- -^ — r 



3€.t) 
.34.4 
32.7 
35; 2 
34.2 



26.6 
17.4 
16.1 
12.2 
il.9 



■42.8 l6.4 



A ' 



E 



All Men 



T.4 
9.0 
6.8 
5.8 
2.6 



14.2- 

16.9 

15.-0 

15.6 

11.9 



2.0 10.6 



17.2 
25.3 
26.6 
33.8 



^."3 
5.1 
4.0 
.4.6 
5.4 



"3^."0 5 ."3" " 
29.9 4.3 



(1195) 
(1188) 
(1009) 
(972) 



16 


41.1. 


24.7 


5.7 


12.9 


11.5 


. 4.0 


(348) 


18 


43.5 




8.5 


14.4" 


16:3 


4.2 


(744) 


20 


39.9 


12^3 


6.8 


12.6 


24.6 


3.7 


(862) 


22 


37.4 


10.2 


5.5 


14.6 


27.^4 


n.8 


(865) 


24 


35.8 


10. 13 


2.4 


11.4 


34.6 


5.1 


(904) 


26 


. 40.4 


7.7 


2.0 


11.3 


33.2 y 5.5 


(805) 


28 


42.6 


io:6 


1.8 


10.9 


29.6 


4.4 


(432) 



I 

f 

i ♦ 
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Fle1d*bf Aspirations f or .All^ Men.Und Employed Men"? ^ 
' V Blacks by Age 

(Percent) 



Afic ... • 




Aspd rat ions for Field 


qt Work 


(N). 


R 


T 


A ^ S 




C 


All Men. 


16 


AA.8 


13.1 


6^^-- 15. A 


12.1 


8.2 


(306) 


18 


45. A 


10.1 


7.7 16.5 


12.1 


8.2 


(546) 


:>o 


A5.4 


7.8 


7.3 15.8 


15.8 


8.0 


(A12) 


22 


AA.9 


9.6 


5.0 15.5 


15.8 


9.3^ 


(323) 


2A 




A. 8 


A.'0 13,3 


H;3 — 


Av^ - 


(249) 


26 


60,8 


7.0 


A.O 11.1 " 


fA.l. 


3.0 


(199) 


28 


59.0 


10. 0 


■ 2.0 6.«0 


20.0 


3.0 


,(iop) 



Ijmployed Men Only 



16 


. . 48.2 


. 14, Q 


5.3. 


11,4 


X3...2,,. 


J.7 ; 


. (IIM. 


18 


'51.0 


8.8 


6.6 


J-1.4 


13.4 


8.8 


• (351) 


20 . 


47.3 


6.5 


6.3 


13.5 


• 16.0 


8.5- 


C319) 


22 


4^.7 


8.0 


5.1' 


14.5 


15.3 


8.4 


(275) 


24 


57.0 


5.3 


3.9 


11.4 


18.0 


4.4 


(228) 


26 


61,5 


7.0 ' 


4.3 


10.2 


13.9 


3.2 


(187) 


28 


58.5 


9.6 


2.1 


5.3 


21.3 


3.2 


(94) 



.i7 : 



5l5 



younger men. The most striking change la between «ge8 16^ and 20 «nd involves 

** * .♦ ■ 

a halving of the proportion of men who want to haya lnyeatig«.ttv« (•.£. ' 

scientific or medical) Jobs and a doubling of the percentage who want enter* 

prlBlng (e.g., sales and management) work. Table 8.7 «how« the tame pattern 

•-4 

of changes when the broadar groups of men are considered, but It suggests that 
the shifts occur somewhat (later for men who are not yet empl oyed.' T he large 



shift out of Investigative and Into enterprlslrxg wtork occurs during the college^ 
age years and Is consistent with the science to nonsclence shift among college 
majors , fo un ^ h y A stln and Panns (1969) . — A de c r aas a tn asptratlon e- ^y artistic 
work occurJj^mong somewhat older men and Is accompanied by the continued in- 
crease In Interest In enterprising work. 

Table 8.10 shows analogous results for blacks. The stability of field 
asplt-atlons Increases with age, but without the apparent dip experienced by 
whites just after high school. Stabilities are similar fo» the two rades. 
Net changes In field asplrattWs during the one-year period are nt>t as clear 
for blacks ^s they are for whites. Interest in Investigative work generally 
drops during the year, 'with interest in entarpris'lng work gehe rally increasing. 

Insert Tables 8.9 and 8.10 About Here 4 

The types of jobs men. hold. has been discussed In Chapter*?, but they 
win be reviewed quickly here. 

The top panel of Table 8.11 shows the percentage of white men who were 

employed and -what type of work they held If they were employed; the lower 

panel excludes men not employed and shows the percentage of employed men who 

held each type of work*%Thls table shows a steady change from age 16 to age 

28 In the typed of jobs he Id by young men. with Increasttog age a greater 

proportion of, men^re found in investigative, social, and especially enter- 



1. 



Table 8.9 

f 

Field rtnd Categorical .<tahiUty of Aspirations In 
Two C{Jnaecutlve Yenrs: Whites by Age 
(Unweighted) ^ 
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* 



Age in 


Year 














cHirrent 






Category of 


Asplratlonfl 




year 




R 


I 


A 


S 


E 


r 
\j 




Previous 


AO.O 


27.5 


7.5 


11.3 


11.3 


2.5 




Current 


A5.6 


23.1 


7.5 


11.3 


9. A 






Frevipus 


^5.6 


17.0 


6. A 


15.0 


12. "5 


3,5 




Current 


46.5 


13.2 


7.3 


1A.3 


15.9 




20 


Previous 


A4.% 


10.6 


7 . 5 


11 6 


70 6 


5.2 




Current 
C^ 


43.1 


11.6 


7.5 


10,8 . 


23.3 


1 7 




PVevious 




12.2 


^ 6.0 


13.9 


26.2 


jiA 




Current 


AO. A 


10.1 


5.3 


13.3 


27.1 


3.9 


2A 


Previous 


39.0 


10.7 


2.7 


12.0 


30.5 


5.1 




Current 


36.7 


10. A 


2.3 


11.5 


3A.7 


A. 5, 


26 


Previous 


37.6 


9.5 


2.2 


11. A 


33.0 


6. A 




Current" 


39.5 


' 7.2 




11.5 


33.7 


6.1 


28 


Pt'evlous 


AO. 8 


7.6 


1.5 


11.1 


33.9 


5." I 




Current 


A2.0 


9.9 


2.0 


11.1 


30. A 


A. 6 



Categorical Stability 
df Aspiration^ 
X Agreement Kappa 



72.5; 
67.5 
69.9 



.62 
.55 
.59 



71.5 
73. A 
75.6 
81.0 



.62 
.63 
.66 
.73 



(N) 



(160) 



(A5A) 
•(601) 



(6A6) 
(7A1) , 
(676) 
(395) 



Note; Table includes only men employed and expressing an aspiration in- both the 
current and previous years. , ^ 
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Table 8.10 

Fi^d and Categorical* Stability of Awpira^tlons In 



9 



Two 




ye •YearBt Blacks by Age 
(Unweighted) 



Age In 
current 



Year 



Cfitegorlcal Stability - 
_,Catej^orjr o f ^ Asp 1 rat ions of Aspi rations, (N ) 



year. 


^ ^.J 


R 


" I " 




S 


K 


C 


ment 


Kappa 




16 


Previous 


A6.6' 


19.0 


3. A 


15.5 


12.1 


3. A 


"•■11 
65.^ 


.51 


^'(583 1# 




Current 


50.0 


15.5 


5.2' 


15.5 


6.9 


6.9 








•.18 


PrevioUvS 


52.^5 


12.2 


8.8 


12.7 


7.2 


6.6 


67.5 


.53 


(lil) 




Current 


52.5 


8.8 


7.7 


10.5 


12.2 


8.3 








20 


Prevlous^ 


53. 7 


6.8 


6.8 


1,0.7 


-1A.6 


7.3 


7A.2 


. .62 


{205} 




Current 


50.2 


8.3 


5.9 


13.2 


'15. 1 


7.3 






•22 


PrevloiiN 


AA.7 


10.0 


5.3 


16.8- 


/> • 
'15.8 


7. A 




. .67 


(19a) • 




Current 


A9.5 


8. A 


5.3 , 


.15.8 


12.1 


8.9* 






2A 


Previous 


57.7 


5.5 


'3.8 


17.0 


1A.3 


1.6 


79.0 




(182) 




, Current 


55.5 


A. 9 


A. A 


12,6, 


18.7 


. 3.8 








26 \ 


Previous 


. 61.2 


6.6r 


5.3 


, 7.2 


15.1 


A.6' 


73.7 


.55 


(152)' 




Current 


, 62.5 


6.6 


.3.9 


9.9 


13.2 


3.9 








' 28 


Previous 


59.3 


11.1 


1.2 


7. A 


18.5 


2.5 


• 

81. A 


.69 


(81) 




Current 


58.0 


7. A 


2.5 


6.2 


23.5 


2.5 









Nqtje. liable includes only men employed gind expressing an a'spiratlou Iti bcfth 
the Current and previous years. 
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prising Jobs. Tho distribution of work for men In their l«te tviantles It 
similar to the distribution of Jobs for «11 men reportiad by G. Gottfredson et 
ar. (1975), suggesting that by tho late twenties the overall . dlstrlbuClon of 
men across types of work has stabilized, 

< *• 

Black men are shown In Table 8.12. As^noted In Che previous chapter, 
they do ndt enter as diverse a set of Jobs as do white inen^ Mmost 80%^f 
all ages are tn realistic work. 

Insert- Tables 8.11 and 8.12 About Hare 



Tlie dlstrlb«ftlon of metj acrpss the different types of worl^ can change 
both bec4|^8e men who become employed at older ages tend to enter different 
fields of work than do men becoming employed at an early age and also because 
men change job^ once employed. Table 8.13 shows ttie stability of the field of 
work held by the 6dme whi^te men over a one-year Interval, and it indicates 
that ^ome of the changes in the dlstril^tion of jobs among young men a.re a 
result "of some^ men changing types of work. The major net shifts occurring 

C 

at all ages are shifts out of realistic work and shifts into^ enterprising 

work. Percentage ^reement do^s not vary much with age; about 20% of white 

... ) ■ 

men In all thi ^age groups examined here change their category of work from 

. ' ' ' h 

one year to the next. The kappas, however, increase from .44 to .74 and 
indicate that categorical stability of work is higher among the older men. 

Table 8; 14 shows that small .proportions of blacks also move out of 
realistic work--and some possibly into enterprising work--over One-year * 

s 

periods. Job stabilities are similar across the races/ The initially low 
but increasing stability of field of actual work contrasts* with the relatively 
high and constant level of stability In aspirations shown earlier in Tables 
8.9 and 8.10. The major raqialt difference is probably that white men beco9» 



Age 



Field' of- Work Held by All- Men and by 
Rmploycd Men Only:- Whitei^ by Age 
*f (Percent) 



Fl»ld of Work 

a"' S 



. Not 
, Employed 



(N) 



All Men 



16 


A1.5 


0.1 


1.3 


0.6 5.^ 


1.2 


A9.6 


,(691) 


18 


A7.7 


1.1 


1.6 


1.6 6.6 


3.7 


37.7 


(11951 


20 


A8.2 


3.0 


'2.1 


■"2.7 10". 8 


5.6 . 


27. A 


(1188) 


22 


A9.6 


5. A 


2.3 


8.3 13.7 


6.5 


IA.,3 


(1009) 


24 


A6.5 


8.3 


1:5 


8. A 21.2 


7.0 


7.0 


(972) 


26 


A8.8 


8.2 


1.6 


9.1 21.9 


6.7 


3.7 


(836) 


28 


A5.7 


8.8 


2.0 


ID.O 25.8 


5.4 


2.3 


(AA2) 








> 

Employed Men Only 






16 


82.5 


0.3 


2.6 


1.1 11.2 


2.3 




(3A8) 


18 


76.6 


1.7 . 


2'. 6 


2.6 10.6 


5.9 




(7AA) 


20 


66.5 


A. 2 


2.9 


3.7 15.0 


7.8 


_ .1 


(862) 


22 


57.8 


6.2 


2.6 


9.7 -16.0 


7.6 




(a65) 


2A 


50,0 


9.0 


1.6 


9.1 22.8 


7.5 




(90A) 


26 - 


50.7 


8.6 


1.6 


9. A 22.7 


7.0 




^805) 


28 


^6^8 


9.0 


2.1 , 


10.2 26. A 


5.6 


. <■ ., 


(A32) 



Not^ct^ Table includes only men expressing an aspiration 
in the current year^ , . 
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Tablt e«12 



Field of Work' Held by All Men and by 
Kmployed Men Only: Blacks by Afte 
(Percdnt) ' . 



Flel^ of Work », 



Not 



All Men 



E 



Employed 



16 


32 . 7 ' 


1 0,0' 


0.3 


0.3 


2.6 


1.3 


62.7 


(306) 


18 


54. 8 1 


I 0.7 


0.5 


2^0 


2,.2 


4,0 


35.7 


(546) 


2a 


61. a/ 


a. 2 


0.7 


3.6 


3.'^ 


6.6. 


22.6 


(A12) 


22 


66^? 


1.9 


0.9 


7.1 


4.0 


4.3 


14.9 


''<323) 


2A 




1.6 


0.8 


6.8 


•4.4 


4.0 


> 8.4 


(249,) 


26 ^ 


-^74.4 


2.5 


1.0 


8.0 


3.0 


5.0 


6.0 


(199) 


28 


73.0 


4.0 


1.0 


6.0 


6.0 


.4.0 


6.0 


. (100), 








Employed 


Men 


Only 






16 


87.7 


0.0 


„ 0.9, 


0.9 


7..0 


3.5 




(114) 


18 


85.2 


1.1 


0.9 


3.1 


3.4 


6.3 


/ 


(351). 


20 


79.3 


1.6 


0.9 


4.7 


5.0 


8.5 




^319) 


22 


78.5 


2,2 


1.1 


8.4 


4.7 


5.1 




(275) 


24 


80.7 


1.8 


0.9 


7.5 


A.8 


4.4 




(228) 


26 


79.1 


2.7 


i.i 


8.6 


3.2 


5.3 




(187) 


28 


77.-7 


4.3 


1.1 


6.4 


6.4 


4.3 




(94) 



No tie . Table Includes only men expressing an aspiration 
in the current year. 
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moro hot* rogon«ou8 with age becauta new yhlte ei\trani:i to the labor market 
tend to enter dlffei;^nt vfUlda' of work ^than do early enttanta. Bftoka tend , 
to enter realistic work no. matter what age they are. 



Insert Tableau 8.13 and 8.14 About tHere 




Comparing the distributions of aspirations (Tablet 8.7 and 8.8) to the 

d tstrttrattoira of acturr imjCTables-grrr and 8.12) Is partli:ularly Intewsttn^^ ' 

Both the aspirations and the Jobs of teenage men oJF both races differ substan- 
tla.lly from the Jobs hold by older men--and thus from the Jobs the teenagers 
are likely to hold later In their careers. If we assume that 16-yeai*> olds will 
eventually obtain Jobs like thoah held by 28-year'-old8 , this means that at < 
most, 737. of the whites and 67% of blacks would be able to get their preferred 
fields of work. But by age 28, the distributions of both aspirations and 
Jobs change, and they converge toward the distribution of Jobs among older men. 
Convergence is greater for whites. By ago 28 the maximum pot^tjal match 
between fie Ids of job and aspiration ^s 947. for whites and 79% for blacks. 
Although some men may be able to realize their aspirations, it appear* that 
a fair number have adjusted their goals for age 30 to be more In lt«e with 
what they realistically expect they will be doing at that age« 

Table 8,15 shows how much, congruence th^re actually is among men at 
different ages. It shows that the degree of congruence increases regularly 
and substantially from age 16 to age 28, The percentage of. employed white 
men who are employed in congruent jobs rises from 43% to 84%. When only 
agreement abpve that expected by chance is considered — that is ^ when kappas 
•re examined-*- the change is even more dramatic. Percent agree)hent among i 
blacks Is about the same as for whites^ but the kappas indicate that congru-* 
ence above that expected by chance is lower for blaqksfthan whites. 

V 



T«bl« 8.13 



Field and Categorical Stability of WnrX Held, in Two 
ConsecutlvQ Y«ar>: Whitoa by Ag« 

♦ 

' (Percent) 

4, 



Age In Yerir ^ ' Categorical 



current 






-Category of .Work 


1 


• Stability of Job 


<N) 


\f O Jl IT 




K 


1 


A 


S 


E 


C 


X Agreament 


Kapt^tt . 




























Previous 
v^u r rent 


7Q 1 
fO . X 


0.0 

0.0, 


3.8 
3.8 


0.6 
1.3 


12.5 
12.5 


6.3 
A. A 


78.8- 


.4A 


% 




Preylous 
Current 


77.^ 
77.3 


1.1 

1.5 


2.9 
2.2 


1.8 
2.6 


10.6 
11.0 


5.9 
5.3 


78.2 


.A3 


4 

(4i4) 


20 ' 


Previous 
Current 


74.0 
68.6 


2.2 
3.8 


2.3 
2.3 


2.2 
3.7 


12.3 
14.0 


6.8 • 
7.7 


75.4 


.47 

• 


(601) 


22 ' 


Previous 
•Current 


63.0 
59.1 


6,0 
5.9 


2.8 
2.9 


6.8 
8.5 


13.2 
15.9 


8.2 

7>6 


76.6 • 


.60 


,(646) 


24 


Previous 
Current 


52.4 
^ 51.^ 


8.2 
8.4 


^^3.2 
1.5 


10i3 
9.3 


18.8 
22.5 


. 7.2 
7.0 


82.3 


.74 


(741) ' 


26 


Previous 
dUrrent 


49.4 
49.1 


8.1 
7.8 


0.9 
1.3 


10.2 
9.6 


22.2 

24:4 


9.2 
7.7 


8^.4 


.731. 


(676) , 

•'* 


28 


Previous 
Current 


49.1 
46.8 


"8.4 
8.9 


1.5 
2.3 


10.4 
10.6 


24.8 
25.8 


5.8 
5.6 


82.0 • 

* 


. 74 , . 


(395) . 

> 



Note. Table includes only men employed and expressing an aspirabion In both the 
previous and current years. 
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Field and C«t#Horlc-«l Stability of Work H«l<i In Two 
tlonsooutlvo' Years t Blacks by Ag« 
(Parcant) 



Age i n 
current 

yoar, 



Year 



16 



18 



.20 



22 



2A 



26 



28 



Pr'evious > 
C urren t 

Previous 
Current 

Previous 
Current 

Previous 
Current 

Pr€>>lous ^ 
Current 

Previous 
Current 

Previous 
Cvirren't 



R 



Category of Work 



E 



C 



93.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 6.9 0.0 

J? . 9 0, 0 _ 0 . 0 __0^0 _ IQil _±tl_ 



82.3 l.a 1.1 ' 2.2 6.1 7.2 
8A.0 0.6 0.6 3.3 A. A 7.2 



82. A liO 1.5 A. A 

80.5 2.0. 1.0 A. 9 

81.1 1.6 1;6 A. 7 

77. A 2.6 1.6 7\9 

«1.3 1.6 0.5 8.8 

81.9 1.1 1.1 8.2 

80.9 2.0 2.0 7.2 

78.9 3.3 0.7 9.2 

79-. 0 A. 9 1.2 A. 9 

T5..3 A. 9 1.2 6.2 



3.9 6.8 

5.9 5.9 

5.8 5.3 
6.3 A. 2 

A. 9 2.7 

4.9 .2.7 

5.3 2.6 

3.3 A. 6 

A. 9 4.9 

7.A'' A. 9 



Categorical 
Stability of 4ob 
X Agreement Kappa 



87.9 



83.0 



85.4 



8A.2' 



88.9 



90.1 



.31 



.A3 



.55 



.57 



* * 



86.7 ^ .59 



.68 



.75 



CN) 



(58) 



(181) 
(205) 
(190) 
(182) 
(152) 
(81) 



Note , Table Includes only u^en employed and expressing an aspiration 'Tn bo 
vlous and otirrent yc^ars, ' 



the pre 



i 
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T«bl,o 8.15 does . not ahow changus In congruohce for the a«ine set of men 
over early ca»«^ becauao the seven age groups are oonposad of sotnawhtt dlff«r- ^ 

ont'sets of men. Table 8.16, however, shows increases In congruence over a 
one-year period for the same men. The table shows that asplratlon-Job, congru- 
ence Increases over tlie one-year liV<;erval ffyr men of each age.,. In short. Tables 
8,15 and 8.16 both suggest that Job-asplratlon congruence increases steadily 
among employed men and is quite higlj by the late twenties among whites. And 

as J^st stated above, blacks appear less able to get the fields of work they 

/. * • , 

prefer. This was a lso the case' with status level o f work^ 

Insert Tables «.1I> and 8.1b About Here 
■ ■ " ■ r ■' ■'■ . ■ ■■ ■'■ 

Sumnary 

Asplr-ation- job- match increases dramatically with age, even above that 
predicted as potentially possible when the aspifrations (4f youngsters are com- 
par^d with the Jobs actually likely to be available to them. When field of 
work 16 considered, it appears that both JoBs and aspirations change and 
converge towards et^ch other with age. I see this as an a^ommodation to 
tfve realities of the labor market. Although 20-50% of men in all age groups 
change th^ir field aspiration *Over a one-year period, their adjustment as 
' a group to the 9onstraints of the labor market--that is, to the realities 

« 

of, what Jobs are most and least avallable^-s^ftms to occur by age 20 or 22. 

Whethpr or not men have changed their ambitions for later years of 

A. ■ , 

their careers Is unknown, but they are likely to hdve done so because they 
have altered thotr earlier goals for field of work. . FurtHennore , they have 
altered their aspirations so that they conform much more closely to the jobs ^ 
that have, apparently been available to men in our society* 

This adjustment is not surprising , of course. And from a societal 
perspective, it is desirable that workers be happy with the jobs they rtust 

•si 

♦ V ^ * I • . » 
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Arc liY 
curr^int 
yea r 



16 
18 
2^ 
22 
2A 
26 
28 



T«bU 8.15 . 

Congruence pf Field pf " A«plr«tl6n« and of 

Actual Jobs: By Race and Age 

' (Unweighted) 

A8ptratton*-Job Congruence . 

K app* 



X Agreement 

Whit^es Blacka Whites Blacka 



A 2. 5 

A9'.2' 

60.3 
67.8 
75. A 
8A.0 



tJKTt 



ea 



Biacki 



A3. 9 
52.8 
5276 
57.8 
65. A 
72.7 
68.2 



.11 

..20 

-.rr 

.AA. 
.55 
.65 
.77 



.00 
aA. 
T21- 
.29 
.33 
.45 
.39 



t3A8) 
(7AA)' 

(86S) 
(90A) 
(805) 



(llA) 
(351) 

(275) 
(228) 
(187) 

Am 



Note . Table includes all men employed and expressing an aspiration 
in the current year. ^ * 
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Table 8. 16 < , 

Congruence of FUld^of Aspimtions and of Actual Jobs In^Two 
Cona«cutiv€i Y««rat By Raoo und Aga * 

. (Unweighted) . 



Age In 

current year 



Asplratlon-Job Congruence 
Year % Agreement Kappa 



Whites Blacks Whites Blejcks "^Whites Blacks 



16 


Previous 
Current 


A6.2 


46.6 
44 .8 


, .06 

;i4 


.04 
.00 


(160) 


pB) 


18 


Previous 
' Current 


47.A 
52.0 


51.5 

52.'6 ! . 


.16 
.S22 


.12 
.13 


(454) 


(181) 


20 


Previous 
Current 


^53.9 
55.7 


56.2 
56.? 


.28 

.33- 


.19 


(601) 


(205) 


22 - 


Previous 
Current 


t^57.4 
63.6 


52.1 
60.1 


.40 
.48 


•.22 
.32 


(646) 


(196) 


2A 


Previous 
Current 


68.6 
69.1 


65.3 
66.3 


.56 
.56 


,31 , 
-.36 


(741) 


(182) 


26 


Previous 
Current 


71.6 
76.8 


69.0 
76.4 


.60 
.67 


.37 
•52 


(676) 

• 

1 


(152) 

• 


28 


* Previous 
Current 


81.8 
83.8 


72.8 ' 
69.1 


.74 
.77 


!47 . 
'^.42 ■ 


(395) 


(81) 



Np t e > Table i\Klucles only men employed and expressing an aspiration in both 
the previous and current years. , 
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fill. .that they want the Jobi thay hava or can get. But the matt Iva ahlftip. 
Inaiplratloni ralto some Intoraatlng quostiona. How difficult la It to 
change field of aspirations? Vocational theory Implies that shifting aspira- 
tions inJoUnB * shift in ona'ji basic conception of oneself. The analytas 

show that the major net; changes In aspirations are from investigative to enter 
prising work— which Is a particularly difficult shift In tem\s of Holland's 



theory--:imd they continue among men late Into their twenties. Furthermore,, 
who is best able to realize their aspirations? Early deciders or the vocation 
aily mature? ^ The most talented? The well-educated or the well-to-do? And 
when does this adjustment of aspirations most' often occur? When making ^ 
decisions about college before even taking a job? When, taking one's first; 
job? Or is It gradually coming th terms with or coming to llfee A job one 
once thought only a way station to another destination? Soma of these ques- 
are examined In"* later chapters. 

When we consider status of work, the picture Is different. Although 
many men find Jobs by age 28 similar In status to what they desire, this 
convergence Is achieved In a different way than with field of work. Men 
change primarily their jobs, not their aspirations. The possibility still 
exists, however, that status aspirations have been adjusted "toward reality" 
at younger ages than surveyed here. This is possible because men from dlffer- 
<nt SES and ablll,ty groups have very different aspirations » as was shown in 
Chapter 6 (and which will be Illustrated further In Chapter 11). This would 
mean that men perceive opportunities and adjtist their, aspirations to thoAe 
opportunities earlier for status than for field. But whenever or however It 
happens^ a large proportion of men (particularly white men) end up. saying they 
have the status and field of work they want. About 84% of white men and 68% 



S28 



of black men at ago 28 aay they^tiiKrft tho flald of work thay want; tha tana 
proportion* report having statua la^ela with 14 polnta of thaUif goal for age 



30. 



One other l^resslon glv»n by the results thus far Is that development, 
amohg the^ population of blpck men appears to (stop 'or^alow down at aarllar ages 
than It does for whites. The 16-year-ol<i8 aii- qulte^-almllar in occupational* 



and educational development. By age 20-22, educ;ati,onal and occupational 
attainment tend to level off among blacks; Whitas, however » continue to Increase 
on the average In educational attainment .< Partly for this reason, they also continue 
to increase in occupational status and to enter more diverse fields of work 
until ages 2A-26. , ^ *^ ^ 



{' 



/ 
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^ Chapter 9 ' , 

ASPIRATIONS: HOW IMPQRtANT ARE THEY IN DETERMINING LATER JOBS? 

Much of vocational pyschology Is devoted to understanding and aasesalng 
the .vocational interests values , pnd maturity" o£ individuals so that counse- 
lots m^y better help clients plan for careers. The Strong-Campbell tntereat 
Inventory (Campbell, 1971), the Self-Directed Search (Holland, 1979), and 
the Career Maturity Inventory (Crites, 1973a) are examples of the nufaeroba 
.inventories that have been devefgped to assess qlient characteristicB, As 
career theorists h^ve begun to focus more on the Implementation and not just 
the formation of vocational choices, they have begun to think more about the 
conditions in the environment that thwart the implementation of career goals 

and about the means by which people cop.e with these conditions (Ci^ites, 1976; 

'. ^ ■ 

Krum^oits, hitchell, & Jones, 1978) • Counseling practice and theory never- 

'* ■ • ' . ^ ■ _ 

« ' ' ' ' ■ ' 

theless only marginally acknowledge that the ca;:eer development of individuals 

takos place within a broader competition for a limited number of good'j[obs 

or jobs of a particular type« ^ 

One Indication of the foregoing is the widespread assumption in voca- 

tlcnal psychology that aspirations for (:»artlcular types of work play A sfgni-* 

V 

ficant role in determining the kinds of jobs i;>GOple eventua^y obtain. It 

A- 

may be, however, that vocational aspirations instead are largely reflections 
of the kinds of emp'loyment experiences people have had, and they may not 
Junction as important determinants of future behavior (cfa itoberts, 1968) « 
The jobs that mikny^^teople enter may be determined in large measure by 
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fortultuoua clrcumit«nc«8 and th« hiring pi^acticat of lacal anployara, a.g. N 
by th« availability of particular Jobs and training programt In tha local 
labor market, by tha information about Job «vacanci«a potaaatad by tha aodlal 
networks of which clients are membeTs, and the prafarencaa of amployara for » 
hiring employees of a particular race, sex^ social class, or perilonal appeair- 
ance. At the very l^ast, we, would expect that the careers of paople from 
some socioeconomic groups or particular geographic areas might be eapeclally 

i , . . __ , J_ ^ ^ 

susceptible to direction or disruption by social conductions beyond their 
control. ' / ^ 

As was discussed in Chapter 2, thitf is one of tha areas where key assutnp 
. tions differ .between the status attainment and congruence approaches' to career 

tdevelopinent« The former is inclined to streTQs the role' of opportunities as 
thoy ar^ structured by the environment and the\satter sttes'ses the role of 
personal choloes. Another disagreement between the two appVonches is about 
the Importance of status versus field in the calculation* of individuals. 
Thld chapter examines those di«agt#e|fi^iSit««. \ It begi,tv8 by. Confronting the 
congruence approach a6sumption8-><»that choices are important e*id that ipleld 
of work is a central concern<f>with the status attainment view that one's 
constraints and opportunisms are important. This leads to a Consideration 
of whether field or level is more salient to individuals. Thus, this chapter, 
takes the congruence point of view and systematically challenge-a It with 
the fundamental aasudiptlons of the statu^ attainment approach. The results 
also provide us with the last piece, of our description of career developfitent-- 
the relation of aspirations and Jobs over time« 

The Issues 

The labor jnarket limits the opportunities available to workers and 



joung R«opU jbttglnnlng thele carettrs mutt In tome way adjUtt to this rtfallty, . 

Ono iUuttrailon of this is the disparity batwee^n ths Jobr young paopla sa/ . ^ 

l;h«y want and the distribution of jobs actually held worke^|^||^lder than ^^^.j^" 
themselves. Analyses In Chapter 8 showed that the fields of aspirations held 



,by 16-,year*old8 diverged markedly not only from the Jobs they themselves held, 
but also from the Jobs held by men in their late 20'f. Examining successively 



older cohorts, results showed that aspirations and Jobs gradually converged 

towirda each otlidr and towards the distribution of jobs held by older men • 

Aspiration* job congruence, for field of work rose steadily and substantially 

from ^e 18, and by age 28 about 84% of white men and 68% of black men ^repotted 

being in fields of wo^rk congruent with their aspirations. Th^ie results 

suggested that many men may have changed their aapiratlons to accord with the 

j||b8 available to them. They also' suggested that.t;he caVeer development of 

large sections of the population »would be better undei:8tood (if more -systematic 

attention were paid to characteristics of the labor markets people face iu 

addition to characteristics of the individuals themselves. 

A few studies have examined the validity of categorical aspircitl'bns 

• ■ . ■ »i 

or measured Interests for predicting later field of actual (t>ol^very Irvln/ 

& Blgley, 1SU2; Zytowskl, 1974; Lucy, 1976; Worthlngtbti & DoUlver, 197^; 

Dolliver & Will, 1977), And have shown that predictive validl|:le8 are high 

enough 4:9 be of practical importance. "But we might ask how predictive these 

fisplratlons are compared tQpthey possible deiuyjm of future j^s, such 

as one*s academic attainment, one's work history or current job setting, i 

and so on. Asf^lrations may be quite predictive of later job, but 8t;lll be 

■ * -■ . 

^ ' . ■ .» . 

less predictive (an possibly less important causally) than other jGitttlbutes 

t. . V . ' • • 

I ■ ■ » ■ , • / 

of Individuals or their environments. 
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The. following «n«lyt«t take « first step In testing the inportenoe oik 
fi«ld eapiretions rsUtlve to opportanities In detennlniQg the courie.of^' 
cireet development. The major hypothesis being tested Is that field of votk 
Is determined more, by circumstances In the envlrdnmsnt and one*s opportunities 
than by one's aspirations. I cannot test this "opportunities hypothesis" 
direqtly, because I have no direct measures of what Job. opportunities and 



barriers the men actually faced. I can test the hypothesis Inditoctly, however. 

If the hypthesis is true, wo should expect to find ^he following. < 

• / 

Hypothesis 1; Incongruence .between category of Job and aspiration Is resolved' 
more often by changing aspirations than by changing category of work. 
Hypothesis 2 ; One's current job rather than one's current aspiration is more 
predictive of the kind of work a person will be doing several years hencaa 
Hypothesis 3 : Aaplratlons are less predictive of later Jobs among people 
with presumably fewer opportunities to obtain good Jobs than among more advan- 
taged people; ss^umKlcally , lower-class men should have mbre difficulty ful- 
filling their categorical aspirations than do middle-class men; and blacks' 
should have more difficulty than whites. As We shall see, the results suggest 
a modified and more complex opportunities hypothesis. But I begin here with 
the original hypothesis; I will describe the evolyitlon dHlthe hypothesis as 
I proceed to test the specific hypotheses and interpret tRe results. 

Method 

The predictive validities of field of aspiration and of field of Job 
were examined for flvfi age groups: men 15-16, 17-18> 19-20, 21-22, and 23-24.; 

t 

In 1966. Men were Include^ in the analysis only If they were employed In 
both 1966 and 1971. Aspirations and Jobs In 1966, 196 7», 1968, 1969, and 
1970 were then compared to the job held in 1971. It ahould be noted that the 



Jobs «n«lyi«d for 1967 through 197^ actually refer to the current Job or t» 
the liet job if not curreiftly employed. One limitation ehoulfl alio' be noted, 
Becaute a mnaller percentage of 15-16 year oldi than of old«r men are employed, 

« 

the younger groups include smaller peroentagea of the nen from those age groups. 
The percentages of each age groifp Included in the analyses of predictive valid- 
ity are respectively 44, 61, 73, 86, And 92. This difference in inclusivenass 



should be kept in mind when .evaluating the results. 

The one>year cate*^orlcal stability of Jobs and aspirations is examined 

■ ... * 

using results from Chapter 8 which used a somewhat different set of age groups^ 
Those men were examined without regard to cohort— that is, without regard to 
which year It was they were a particular age* Those^ age groups are relabelled 
In this chapter so' that the age *refeirs to the beginning of the one«year petlod 
(I.e., ages 15, 17, l9 , 21, 23, 25, and 27), rather than to the second year 
of the period (I.e., 16, 18, and so on). 

All three types of varl^ibles-- job-i^iration congruence, Che cat6gorlciil 

* 

stability of jobs and aspirations over one yeaj,^ and the predictive validity 
of jobs and ilspirations over one Co five year8«-«-were assessed In parallel 
fashion. If jobs or aspirations fe.ll in the .Same Holland category, they 
were classified as congruent (job vs. aspiration) or stable (job vs. Job, ^ 
aspiration vs. aspiration); if^they fell into different categories, they were 
considered incongruent or not stable. The degree of congruence, stability, 
^ and predictive validity was dunmarlsed ^using Cohen's (1960) kappa. (See 
Cljapter 8 for a description of kappa.) 

For the analysis of differential effects by socioeconomic background, 
men were divided into two groups according to the occupational level of the 
respondent's father w^ien'^the rei^pondent was 9ged 14. The^ men whose fathers 



held Jobs with Duncan <1961) tooloAconomic Index (SBI) tootet b«low 30 w«ra 
cUaaiflad «• coning fron low«r-clat« backgrounds; thoi* with fathavt having 
SBI scores of 30 or ab<#a were classified as coming from aOLddU-o lass back- 
grounds « 

Testing the Hypotheses 
Which is more stable ovet tiine«»»'cateftory of aspiration or category of job? 



Figure 9.1 provides information about the relative one-year stability 
of category of Job and of category of aspiration from age M ^to 27. The 
stability of both aspirations and Jobs increiasefi with tfge, and is consistent 
withUhe results from other studies (e.g., G, Gottfredson, 1977; Byrne, 
1975). For purposes of .tMs^^chapter, however, the more interesting Te^\ilt____ 
is that among-^he youngest white men, aspirations are more staKle than are 
Jobs, but the reverse is true of men l^ed 23 and older among white's and men ' 
25 and older among blacks. Stabilities are similar for both races. 

Insert Figure- 9tl About Here 



How Is Incong^ruence resolved — by a change of aspiration or a change of Job? 

Figure 9.2 shows sfeveral types of information about t;he development of 
congruence with increasing ag*« The upper line shows the proportion of white 
unen whose category of aspirations and of jobs are incongruent in one year who 
become congruent the.nexte (There were hot enough blacks for a comparable 
analysis..) It reve/als that the proportion of ihcojigruetits 1[)ecoming congrueniS' 
increases from about .3 in the teens to .5 by the late twenties. The more 

✓ 

basic question-^is congruence achieved more often by changing aspirations to 
match Jobs or vice versa?-t8 answered by the lower two lineSe These lines 
separate the wen into thr^e groups according to how aspiration- job cdngruence 
was achieved: by changing jobs to match aspirations (the group shown be twee 



Flgurt 9.1 

Categorical Stability of Atpirationa and Typa of Job 
Ovar a One-Yaar Interval: By Race and Aga 



V / 
N / 
^ • . / 
\ / 
\ / 

V 




' Stabilityof 
urrent job 

y Stqbility of 
^oasp^rations 



Blacks 



.15 



17 19 , 21 23 

Age in the First Year 



25. 



27 



th« upper two lines) » by changing asplratlont to match jobs (th* mlddl* group) » 

I 

and by changing both aspltatlona. and Jobs (tha lowarmoit l^roup) , Thata ratultt 
fhdlcate that changing aaplr.atlont to nuitch previous flald of Job la tha ittoat 
comnon mode of achieving congruence » that the reverte (changing Job t6 match 
aapiration) is less conanon, and that changing both Jobs and aaplratlona la ' 
the least comnon mode of resolution. This is true for all iga groups. If we 
average across all age groups (from data not shown here), we find that 527, 
of the men achieved congruence by changing field of aspiration, 35% by changing, 
field of actual Job, and 13% by changing both. 

These results are consistent with Hypothesis i. 

Insert Figure 9.2 About Here 

Which predicts later Job bctter-'-early aspiration or early Job? 

Table 9. 1 vpresents results on, the relative ability of field of aspira- 
•* » 
tions and of Jobs held at each of five annual interviews (1966-1970) to pre- 

■( ^ 

diet the field of Job held by white men at the sixth Interview (1971), These 
results extend findings of other studies (McLaughlin & .Tiedeman, 1974; 
Worthington & Dolliyer, 1977); the predictive validities of aspirations and 
of current (or last) job increase with age and* dacrease with tha length of 
the Interval over which the prediction is made. The table also fndicates 
that predictive validities are higher for aspirations than for jobs in aome 
groups of men but, higher .for Jobs in other groups. Specifically, early field 
aspirations predict 1971 Jobs better than do'early Jobs only when men are 
very young and when the Interval is three years or longer, Note^ however^ 
that the kappas are low for these groups, that is, that predictability is low 

^ ' ■ J' 

for both Jobs and aspltations (cf • G. Gottfredsoh^ For the other , 

groups j>f wen^ one *8 current (or last) job-»«»not one's current aspiration— 
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Figure 9,2 

Chrtnget from tnooiftgruence to Congruence Over a One-Year 
Interval wnd Mode by Which Congruence is Achieved: Whitef 




Age in the First Year 23d 
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Is tho bettor predictor of lat«r Job category. The differences In predictive 
VAlldltlet for Jobs versus aspirations ara greatest whtn tha Interval It short. 



Xnsert Table 9.T About Here 

' — I I - I , ■ 1 1 I.I ■ I ■ n 



Table 9.2 presents the results for blacks. The number of caset Is small, 
so the estimates are not stable. Nevertheless, several observations can be 
made. Predictive validities of Jobs Increase as the Interval 6ver which pre~ 



dictions are made decreases, but thlB is not clearly the case with aspirations. 
In general, predictive validities— whether for jobs or asplratlons-.are lower 



for blacks than whites. 



Insert Table 9.2 About Here 



Figure 9.3 summarizes the trend in predictive validity more clearly. 
This figure is produced by averaging the kappas for the five different age 
groups. Ignoring differences in the Interval over which predictions are made. 
"Vor example, the average Job kappa shown for the 19-20 year old group was 

* 

obtained by averaging three kappas: the 1970 Job kappa for men 15-16 in 1966, 
the 1968 job kappa for men aged 17-18 in 1966, and the 1966 Job , kappa - for men 
19-20 in 1966. The average interval over which predictions are madfe Is three 
years, except for the three youngest groups where it is larger ah^ the three 
oldest groups where it" is smaller. This figure is admittedly a rough port- 
rayal of the trend, but it does neatly summarize the results* Figure 9.3 • 
shows that although predictive validities are low among the youngest men, 
they are never the lesa somewhat higher for current aspiration than for current 
(or last) job for both blacks and whltes^ Predictive vlilldltles rise with 
age^ but more so for^Job %han for aspiration during the mld-twentles« As 
predictive validities for Jobs become quite high, that is, as men enter their" 
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Table 9.1 

Jho Validity of Currant Job* and of Current Aspiration for 
Ptadlctlut Lat«t Job** Ovar One- to Flve-Year Intarvalij 

Whltee by Age and Survey year 
<Kappa«) 



N Year in Which Job or Aspiration 

Ag0 4iln vns Measured to Predict 1971 Job 

K (N) ■ K (N) K (NF K m K (N> 



Job ^ 




, .10 


.( 180) 


.04 


( 171) 


.14 


(166) 


.36 


(155) 


.40 


(164) 


17-18 


.22 


(279) 


.27 


(237) 


.35 


(212) 


.41 


(208) 


.54 


(253) 


19-20 


.33 


(236) 


.41 


(208) 


.51 


(204) 


.63' 


(210) 


.71 


(224) , 


21-22 


.43' 


(296) 


.48 


(283) 


.56 


, .(284) 


.72 


(286) 


.73 


(286) 


23-24 


.49 


(393) 


.59 


(377) 


.64 


(387) 


.67 


(384) 


.72 


(391) 



As pt rat ton 



15-16 


.13 


(181) 


.14 


(154) 


.23 


(149) 


.36 


(139) 


.32 


(144) 


17-18 


.28 


•(281) 


.34 


(214) 


.39 


( 194) 


^Al 


(194) 


.35 


(23d) 


19-20 


.37 


(238) 


.49 


(190) 


.46 


(187). 


,46 


(191) 


.47 


(195) 


21-22 


.34 


(298) 


.41 


(257) 


.42 


(264) 


.48 


(259) 


.51 


(260) 


23-24 


.48 


(396), 


.51 


(339) 


.53 


(369) 


.59 


(■364) 


.63 


(358) 



^Current job refers In 1967, 1968, 1969, and 1970 to current Job or to last Job 
If not currently employed. The table Includes only men who were employed |.n 
both 1966 and 1971. are slower In intervening years because some men were 

not located or were In the military those y^ars. ^ 

*^The job predicted was the job held lA 1971. 
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T*bl« 9.2" 

Th* Validity of Current Job* and Currant Atplratlon for Pratfio ting 
b 

Later Job Over One- to Flva-yaar Intervals: Blackt by Aga and Survey year 

(Kappa) 



^" Yea r In Which Job" or' Aaplrat ion Measured 

1^^^ ---1 966 1967 - 1968 1969 1970 



IN) l< (N) K (N) . K (N) K ' (N) 

Job 



15^ .25 (78) .03 (78)^^~^16 (73) .23 (TT) 36 (tT) , 

17-18 .10 (80) .U (69) .lA (60) .36 (56) .50 (70) 

l<^-2a .12 X7V .08 (67) V37 (58T TA2 (61) .^5 (70) 

21-22 .82 (55) .50 (50) .64 (49) .75 (54) .88 (55) 

21l24 l36_174)_^32 (70) .47 (73) .70 (69) .72 (73) 

Aspiration 



15-16 .00 "(80) 

17-18 .17 (81) 

19-20 .08 (75) 

21-22. .33 (56) 

.23-24 .43 (75) 



. 11 


(67) 


-08 


(68) 


.14 


(62) 


.26 . 


(52) 


.38 


(58) 


.31 


(54) 


.30 


(50) 


,16 


(60) 


.07 


(58) 


.13 


(52) 


.12 


(58) 


.02 


(61) 


.37 


(41) 


.35 


(45) 


.24 


(51) 


.31 


(48) 


.43 


(65) 


.37 


(66) 


.44 


(64) 


.47 


(67) 



^Current Job refers in 1967, 1968, 1969, and 1970 to current Job or to laat 
Job If not currently employed. The table Includes only men who were employed 
,ln both 1966 -and 1971. N's <ire lower in intervening years because some men 
wore not located or wore in the military those- years. ' ' 

^the Job predicted was blrS job held in 1971. 
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lat0 twentto«» aspiration! waong whltei (though not for bUcka) app««r to 
"eatch up" again in predictive validity as thay begin to fall In line morsi 
closely with th« actual Job. 

Insert Figure 9.3 About Here " « 

The results for men in their twentUs are consistent with Hypothesis 2. 
The results for men in their teens are not consistent with the hypothesis, 
but at these younger ages predictive validities are low for both Jobs and 
aspirations. The results are also consistent with Hypothesis 3; aspirations 

predict later field of worl% j^ore poorly for blacks than for whites. 

f . ■ ■ 

Are aspirations less predlctivo of later jobs among lower SES men? 

Predictive validities were a I sto '--calculated separately for white men 
from lower status and those from higher status backgrounds. Mos.t black men 
are from lower status backgrounds so the analyses could not be repeated for 
blacks. Result* are presented in Table 9.3 and show that the patteifhs of 
kappas are similar in the two groups. The hypothesis had be^n that aspira- 
tlons would predict later job better among the higher status men because 
they 'would face fewer obstacles in implementing their aspirations. The results 
were not as predicted by Hypothesis 3. Possible explanations .of these results 
-are discussed below. 

- - . - . • , . ■ • ■ 

Insert Table 9.3 About Here 

I. ■ ■ . " . 

Although an analysis of longer Intervals would be diaslrable, the results 

for the one- to, five-year ihtervals do provide insights into changes occurring 

during thtj critical explor^torj^ and settling-in phases of ctireer development. 

The stability and congruence of field of jobs and aspirations increase -^MLth. 

age. The increase for aspiration- job congruence is marked during the tw^enties » 



Plgurt 9.3 

Th« Validity of E«tli«r Aspiration! and Jobi for \ 
Predicting Category of Utar Jobj By Raca and Aga 
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Table 9,3 , , ' 

The Validity of Current Job*«nd of Current AtpiVatlon ' 
for Predicting Liter Job" over One- to Five*Y««r Int«rv«ia: 
Wl^Uea by A|ie, Survey Year^ and Social CUat 
i (Kappa) 



Age in • - ^ Yeaf in Which Job or Aaptration Meaaured 

^^^^ 1^^^ m hU ^* m im — 

Job 



ower-claai men 



15-16 .17 ( 89) »0l ( 86) .22 ( 81) .27 ( 7>) .A2 . ( 79) 

17-18 .21 (133) .26 (116) .38 (100) .45 ( 95)' »55 (121) 

19-20 .31 (121) A3 X'03) .54 |||07) .65 (111) .75 (life) 

21-22 .38 (142). Al (135) .52 (135) .71 (138) .66 (140) 

23-24 .50 (202) .58 (196) .62 (202) .73 (198) .75 (199^ 

Middle-class men * ^ ' ^ 

15-16 ioo ( 81) .01 ( 75) .07 (75) .34 (69) .34' ( 76) 

17-18, .20 (134) .25 (112) .32 (105) .35 (103) .52 (121) 

19-20 .30 (101) .36 (91) .48 (8A) .58 (85) .64 (94) 

21-22 .46 (134) .53 (128) .58 (129) .73 (12$) .76- (126) 

23-24 .44 (171) .57 (161) .63 (165) .60 (167) .65 ' (172) 



Aspiration 



Lower-class men \ 

15-16 .08 . ( 90) .U ( 78) .31 ( 73) .31 ( 71) . .2^^ ( 70)\ 

17-18 .'34 '(13.4) .36 (102) .42 ( 92) .45 ( 86) - .AO (111) ^ 

19-20 .31 "^122) .39 ( 98) .43 ( 96) .45 (102) Ul (104) 

21-22 .28 (14-^)^ .28 (123) .34 (124) .43 (123) *44 (120) 

23-24 .40„ (203) .47 (171) .48 (191) .60 (189) .58 (177) 

Middle-class men . *r 

15-16 .14 ( S'l) .11 ( 66) :i7 X 66) .37 ( 60) .34 ( 66)' 

17-18 .21 (135) .30 (103) .38 ( 95) .35 ( 99) .?0 (109) 

19-20 .33 (102) .46 ( 79) .43 '( 78) .42 ( 75) M'i 79)" 

21-22 .41 (134) .5A (116) .49 ' (123) .53 (117) .59 (121) 

23-24 .49 (173)^.48 (150) , .51 (160) .53 (158) .61 (162) 



^Current Job refers in /l967, 1968, 1969, and 1970 to current job or to/last 
job if not currently employed. The table includes only men who were employed 
in both 1966 and 1971,/ N's'are loilcer <in intervening years because some pen, 
were not located or were in the military tholse years. r 

^The job predicted \(aB the job held In 1971. 



and congruence ii high by l«te twentiei, though' Hii>8l^*>=' ^os vtiltes than bl«cki« 

■ • . ^ . . 

The c|UtiveLy higher •tabtUty of eaplretloni than t>f jobb amofig \hm youngaat 

men makes peiiee because those men ere both experimenting mtttk different typ^e^ 

••' * ' . ' . ' y . ' • \, 

of work end they ere more likely than men In the mii^ An^ lete^tventlee to 

have part-time or temporary Jobs vhllf they obtain the necee eery educat^n or^ 

training to pursue their job aspirations. The relatively higher stability 



and predictive validity of Jobs than of asplratlonn among the older men makes 
sense because as men age they are both Increasingly socialised by their current 



Job environment and Increasingly reallEe that they may be unl^^kely to overcome 



lit: 



the barriers to reallitlhg their goals« Cogifftlve dissonance In the face of 
restricted opportunities^ some of which may result from the- tendency of po** 
tentlal employers to pigeonhole prospective employees according to thelt^ past 
work experience ) may also operate to produce changes In aspirations* Conse- 
quently, men iTf\ their mid- and late* twenties are more likely than are younger 

'J 

men to change their goals to reflect their current Job situation* But ^ateyer 
the explanation^ It appears, that ^men settle Into 'Jobs before they settle Into 
goals. ^ . 

The results also provide hints about ^he' answer, to the%mi6h more complex 
question of the 'relative Importance of aspirations as determinants^- rather, 
than mere ref lectlons--of career development. The inajor conclusion from the 
results Is thtit even though aspirations may , sometimes predict later Jobs^ 

■ - ■ ) ■ 

they generally predict later field of Work more poorly than do earlier Jobs^ 
Although It Is truet* that In a few cases aspirations are more predictive of 
Joba one to five years^later among men ago^d 18 or younger^ the predict lon% 



are lowest In these cases with kappas ranging .13 for a. five-year inter-* 

val to' ,41 for a two-year interval for whites and from #00 to #38 for blacks. 
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As predictive valldltlQt Qxcaed ,5 for vhltei and «4 for blacks^ jobi at« 

■ I.. 

♦ * 

the better predictors. As careers are becoming more steblsi («s. lndlc«t<|d by 
th* stsbllltles In Figure 9.1) » predictions from atplr#fclons ohi yea; Mrlitr 
are poorer than predictions * from flelcL of Job held several y e^ iy^rs earlier. In 
addition, Figure 9.2 showed that person-Job congruence is achieved most often 
by modifying aspirations rather than the jobs» suggesting that men often acco- 
mnod^e to^-CT)n8tralnte8 In the±r~eTivtronBwnt~by ^hanging thAlr goalte~ 
these results iugges^^hat field aspirations are weaker determinants of . direc- 
tion of career devplopmeint than are the clrcumstanoe8> associated with past 
career development. 

The support for Hypothesis 1 about methods oi achieving congruence, 
the qualified support for Hypothesis 2 on predictive validities, and the sup- 
port for the racial differences In Hypothesis- 3 provide some indirect evidence 
for the general '^opportunities hypothesis/* However, the results are not 
consistent with the part of Hypothesis 3 about 'social class dif ference.s^ in 
the predictive validity of aspirations. Possible explanations for this 
pattern of results are explored below* 

Possible Explanations and New Hypotheses 

The Implications of these results for both vocational theory and prac« 

tice depend on wl^; we find this pattern. 

• * 

Poor decislon'^makia^gp One poiijt of- view might be that even though fie Id ^ 
aspirations .are notmurrently important in determining the career development 
of many young people jKkperhdps they could be in the future with proper coun- 
seling. A theorist orBpunselor Interested In career dec is ion -making skills 
might say that these youi^Mien have demonstrated poor dec is ion-male Ing and 
so have T>ecome locked into careers they nee^ not have been While this may 



; erIc 247 ^ 
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b« the castt for one' men, two pltoat of •vid«hce tuggeat that this •xfiUtiatlQn 
it not th« Aijor otM for nott mtn. N o 

Firit, we know that lower-claaa itlidenta get lower acorea than do higher 
atatua atudenta on teata of vocational maturity (LoCaaolo, 1974), If' poorer 
dec la Ion-making skilla do lead to poor vXKjatlonal choicea» we would expedl: 
the aaplratlona of lower-claas atudenta M;ho are the poorer declalon-makera) 



to be less reliable predictors. But our results indicated that the categorical 

r 

4 

aspirations of lower-class men are no less predictive than are thoaa of middle- 
class men. Second, and more importan^^ a decision-making skills explanation 
assumes that better decision-making akil la can help most men to avoid the 
circumstances which limit their career development. But this is doubtful for 
men in general. ■ As previous analyses in Chapter 8 and elsewhere (G. Gottfredson 
et al. 1975) have demonstrated the types of jobs available in society are 
limited and thus so are the possibilities for fulfilling) early 'aspirations; 
This suggests that even if every one had good deciaion-making skills, some 
would still haye to be employed in jobs they would not phoose. 
Lj jnlted opportunltle8--a more complex mo^el ^ 

Jo maintain the "opportunity hypothesis" clearly requires a more com- 
plex model than initially propsed here^ because predictive validities of f 
aspirations are the same tor white men with fewer opportunities (lower-class 
men) as they are for white men with more opportunities. A reaolut'ion to 

this puscle may xeet with the possitftLllty that the aspirations most important 

* . ' ' -^^ * . ^ • ■ 

to these men were not even measured in the study. Aspirations for field of 

woVk were meaaured but we might hypothesise, the following: 

. Hypothesis 4; Aspirations for level of work are more Important to men aqd 

thus are more tenaciously sought than are asplaatlons for field of work. 

243 
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r 

Finding work congruent with one*« Interetta.may provide strong intrinsic 
. rawtrdf. but extrinsic .rewards such as prestige and pay are associated primarily 

with level of work. Indeed, economic and soctologicfl theories of occupational 
attainment often Implicitly assume that socioeconomic rewarda are the only 
occupational rewards that. individuals seek. Although I do not agree with this 
position, it is possible that many people place hlghe> pr^lorlty on finding a 
Job that provides a given level of socioeconomic rewards than one which meets 
a person's vocational interests. It must be noted that research on what makes 
a Job good or bad does not support this hypothesis. For example, Jurgenlsen 
(1978) found that among Job applicants to a penile utility company over. the 
last 3P years, type of work has always been specified as more important than 
pay and has surpassed advancement and security to become the most highly 
sought Job factor, if we consider, however, that men (this volume deals only 
with men) often determine the standard of living of their families and are 
evaluated by tljelr families partly on that basis, we might expect that many 
men are compelled to strive for a given socioeconomic level to meet social 
expectations. Although men might personally prefer intrinsic rewards, these 
rewards are entirely personal and might be more easily sacrificed than the 
extrinsic rewards important to family members. So if a trade-off between 
aspirations for field and aspltatlons for level of work is necessary^ we 
speculate that men will opt fo^r the latter. 

e 

There is also support for this idea from Chapter 8e Tables Sell and 
8,12 showed that over one-year periods » there was sometimes considerable 
net change! In aspirations for field of work; for example, aspirations for 
investigative work dropped and those for enterprising work increased. In 
contrast, Table 8,3 showed that over the 8ame one-year periods the same men 
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showed little or no' net change In their «tplr«tlont for stAtut l«v«l. 

On tri« b«fli of the n«w Hypotheale A, • modified Hypo.theiit 3 that 
substitutes level for flert of work is proposed. Hypbtheiis 3a{ Man vttW 



presumably fewer opportunities are less ^Ijkely than more advantaged juan to 
fulfill their occupat-ional status aspiration* they face tba realities of 
a restricted Job market; specifically, lower-clasa men have greater difficulty 



attaining their aspirations for level of work than do middle-claaa men. 

The reasoning was that if aspirations for level are more persistent ' 
t^ian are aspirations for field of w6rk, we might find that differential opj^or- 
tunitUes of lower- and mlddle**cla88 men rosult in the latter group being 
better able to attain their goals than the forroer--even though both groups 
are similarly unable to attain fields of work consistent with earlier aspir* 
atlons« This hypothesis holds for racial differences. Table 8i5 showed that 
the gap between aspiration and job level is considerably ^larger for blacks 
than for white's. It must be remembered, though, thdt Tibbie 6.11 showed that 
blacks tend to aspire to higher levels at work than do whites of comparable 
IQ arid SES. The relative^ job-aspiration status gaps for blacks and whites ' 
are examined further In Chapter 11. . - 

The data for examining Hypothesis 3a and Hy pot he sis. 4 are shown in 
Figure 9. A and in Table 9.4. Figure 9.4 shows the ^ean status .level of jobs 
aspired to and of Jobs held by white men of different ages and in the two 
social classes. This figure was constructed in the same wdy that Figuro 9.3 
was (from averages of mon at the same ages l?ut born in different years) and 
it includes the same men. (Figure 9.3 showed trends in predictive validities 
for field of work) * 



Insert Figure 9.4 About Here 
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Figur* 9.4 

M«an Statu* of Aiplrations and of Jobs for'Whtti* M«n 
of Different Ages and Soclo.ttconomlc Backgrounds 
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Figure 9.4 Indicates that the moan aspiration l«vela 42| ,both lower- . 
cl^ti and inlddl«>claat whlta men are extromoly stable oveiH'aliit^tfc the full age 
range. This further supports tlxo contention of Hypothesis A that mep stick 

tenaciously their status aspiration^ . v V;* 

... ,'.-•••>• 

Figure 9. A also ahows that the gap betweep aspirations and actu«t Jdii() * . 
narrows with age because Job level Is higher with age. By the late tW^^t 1*4, 

the gap Is gfirall for both Idv^- ah^m^dle-^T 

with how the gap between aspirations for field of work ahd ad^tual flel^ W ', 
Job Is closed, nearly all of the ad Juatment , of tha gap betwetfh asplratlorti 
and Job level s Is because mean job status levels Increase during the early " 
years of working life. This same conclusion was reached In Chapter -8 (Tables 
8.5 and 8.6). 

However, the data In Figure 9.4 are not as supportive of Hypothe'^is 3a«^ 
that lack of opportunltles^estrlct the. ability ^of lower-class men to Attain 
their aspiration • levels more than they restrict inlddle*cUs8 mem It d,oe8. 

^ 

appelit at first glance that the teenage aspirations of mlddle-clasis white 
men are more nearly met by their late twem ties than Is thk case fof lower- 
class men. For example, the mean level of aspiration for middle-class, men 
aged 16-17 in Figure 9.4 is only 4 points higher than the mean Job level 
actually attained by middle-class men aged 28-29 (60 vs. 56) while the comp- 
arable difference' for lower-class men Is 9 points (45 vs.' 36). 

The various age greups in Figure 9.4 do not represent the same birth 
cohorts, however, and. they include different fractions of the cohorts they do 

represent. Table 9.4 provides V more careful test of this hypothesis, be- 

. ^ ■ . . 

cause Ip shows the results for each of five birth .<iM)hc|;1:ts separately. 
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Table 9.4 



Moan Statu* of Aspirat ions Ha Id In 1966 and of Jobs Hald 
in 1971: By Social' class background and aga^ln 1966 
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Hypothesis 3« Is not confirmed by the results In Table 9.4. Table 9.4 
•hows' the mean level of occMpatlonal aspirations in 1966 and the mean Uvtl 
pf actual Job status in 1971 for each cohort (defined by age In 1966) and the 
two social classes. Only men employed and expressing an aspl^ration In both 
years are included. For only the oldest cohort, , men aged 23-24 in 1966, is 
the match between e#rlier aspirational level and, later level of Job attainment 



better for middlte-class men than for lower-class men. For the younger cohorts 
the' mean differences are larger for the middle-class men than for the lower- 
class men. ""■ 

One conclusion from these results is that the Job opportunity differ-" 
ential between lower-class men and middle-class white men is not that great 
because t)oth appear to equally fulfill their initial status aspirations. But 
the fact Is, of course, that throughout the developmental gerlod c6vered here, 
the aspirations of the two social class groups are very different^ The mean 
aspirations of the lower-class men are considerably lower than the mean aspir-- 
atlons of the middle-class men. In fact, by the mid-twenties, middle-class * 
men hold higher level Jobs on the average than lower-class men even aspire to. 

If differential opportunity is an Important factor in the relative 
ability of lower and middle-class white men to attain their Job aspirationa, 
it must bo that white men adjust their aspirations to perceived barriers and 
opportunities long before the^ enter the labor market. These resultcf are 
consistent with much sociological research in the last three decades on 
social class differences in val\e8, expectations, and aspirations (e.g., 

Kahl, 19^3; Wilson, 1959; Gottlieb, 1964; Antonovsky, 1967; Sewell, Haller, 

' • ' *■ 

& Straus, 1957; Sewell & Haller, 1965; SewoU & Shah, 1968a, 1968b). That 

research ihw consistently shown that lower class youngsters have lower 
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occupational and educational aaplratlona. Sonf evidence (Stephenaon, 1957; 
M«n, 1969; Rodman A. Voydanoff, 1978) alao auggeeta that people of dlfferept 
social claasea do not dlffet much in the level of work they wlah they could 
do if they faced no constraints, (fantasy occupatlona) , but they do differ In 
the opportunities thoy perceive and in their expectations of what they will 
actually be able tc( do (possible or probable occupations). 

On the basis of the foregoing results on level of work, twa additional 
hypotheses are proposed for future research. Hypothesis 3; Aeplratlona for 
level of work differ by social class be^^ause men base their atatus aaplratlona 
largely on their perceptions of what' aorts of lobs people of their social 
position t ypically get. Hypothesis 6; Aspirations for level of work are 
circumscribed in childhood and change little thereafter . These two hypo- 
theses are speculative, but consistent with the results here for white men. 
The cohort differences discovered in Chapter 6 for blacks, however, suggest 
that if there is a major change in the environment ot In how man perceive 
it, men will change their aspirations towards that new reality. 

Sumtnarj r 

At this point it would be helpful to review the results and the con- 
clusions towhich they eventually led. 

(1) Congruence of field of Job and aspiration was achieved more often 
by changing aspirations to match Jobs than vice versa. Also, earlier aspira- 
tions for field of work generally were not as; useful as field of earlier 
Jobs for predicting Jobs one to five years later. Aspirations predict later 
Jobs better among whites than among blacks. - 

(2) Lack of opportunity rather than lack of decision-making skills was 
proposed as a more satisfactory explanation of those results. 
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(3) The Uck-o£-opp6rtunity hypotheiii w«f qutitton«d wh«n It va* foundt 
th«t there are no dlffarencea In tha pradlctlva validity of ^atagbty of atplra- 

tlon for vhlta men from different aoclal clasaet although va would expect 
thoir opportunities to differ^ ' 

(4) Additional analyses suggested that opportunities do Indeed play a 
i;ole, but It was not apparent In the earlier analyses becauiie: 

(a) AsptfaEldns^^ro^ ~~ 
average than do aspirations for field of work, supporting the hypothec 
sis that levfel of work is more important than field of work (the latter 
being the measure of aspirations in the early analyses)* 

(b) Lower-class men aspire to lower level Jobs t^an do middle** 
cl)»88 men and the aspttatlons of both groups are quite stable, suggesting 
that young men have circumscribed their choices in response to their 
social position and at earlier ages than were examined here« Unless 

the environment changes in i||iaJor ways, men do not change their status 
aspirations much« 

Thus the answer to the question '•How important ar^ aspirations in 
determining career development?" depends oji which type of occupational aspira« 
tlon we conslder-^-asplrations for field of work or aspirations for ley^l of 
work. If we consider field of work I conclude that circumstances (1./., 
earlier jobs) rather than aspirations may be mOre potent determinants of 
later actual Job fleld^ and that many men adju$t their aspirations to match 
their Jobs. If we consider, level of work, the picture Ifiay be different # I 
did not examine the predictive validity of earlier job level realtive to 
aspiration level, but did show (Figure 9.4) that on the average the two 
social clasR gt^oups had almost attained their asplved-to occupational levels 



by ages 28>29. I also thowed that tha levali they aipired to vara qulta 
dlf^tcant and that ^an lavala of aaplratloni did n6t ohanga imioh ovar tha 
ages ei^amlnad, which la conal^itent with other litaratara ahowing that aipira- 
tlotis for level of work differ by social class In childhood as wall as in 
adolescence. My speculation 1* that men get tha laval thay seek on tha averaga, 
but they have learned early In life what?level Is probably fe'aslbla for sona- 



one of their social position. To what extent outcooea ate detenatnad by 
these aspirations rather than the social constraints that detarmlrta theaa k- L i^'.': 



aspirations is an empirical question. As Will be dlscusaed later, there la" ' / 



a sociological literature that specifically examines this question. 
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. * Chapter 10, . ,^ 

WHAT DETERMINES HOW MEN ARE DISTRIBUTED TO JOBS? 

'Career developinfcnt In the first teh years after high school in large . 
Tneasure f oreca sti the cwirs e"?i^ the remaining^ decades ot a peraon^^reer^ 

♦ ■ ■ ^ * 

During these years, young people make vocational choicas and compete not 
only for the jobs they desire but also for the reqUired education and training. 
Some youngsters are able to establish themselves in their preferred careers ^ 
but many find themse Ives raotad in low- level, uninteresting, or deadi^^nd Jobs, 
Congtuen'ce models and other psychological theories of career development 
deal with this critical early period of career development and many hypothesize 
different stages of development (Supfet, 1957, 1968; Ginaberg et -al. , 1951; 
Levinson et al, , 1974} Joordaan, 1974). For example. Super (1968) proposes 
the following stages (although the first three are most relevant to the first 
decade after high school): growth, exploration, estkbllshment , mal|itenance , 
and dec line e These theories stress the dynamics of career development and 
have generated much interest as well as some nesearch. 

As helpful as these theories may be in the long run, it is worthwhile 
noting that they deal with the development of individuals ^ Indeed, most 
theoretical and empirical work in vocational psycliology is concerned "with ^ 
the individuals The theories have had little to say about what happens 
to population^ of individuals. If we think of all* the stages of develbpment 
or all the employiik^nt situations that different people in a population j(e,g* 
a particular age group) might be in, we could ask what proportion 8f that^ 
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■ -fe: ^ ■ 

popuUtlon !• ,ln caclrof thei* ^tltuAtlonli. Such knowUdge would b« utaful 
for und«r ft Ending vK«t probUntt or •ltu«tlon« tr«* nofQuitlv« for d£ff«r«nt 

groups » the client problem* counielort can expect tl confront In different 

4 

treatment settings or. populations , and the modal or comibn patterns of' 

career development that might exist. v || 

^ ' ' .' ' ' * . 

This chapter examines the population of NLS men In th«lr llrst decade 

f 



after high school. Specifically, I examine how the kind of vprk the^ hold Is 
related- to several educational and family background characteristics. Before 
describing the analyses It Is useful to Introduce a few concepts. The emphA- 
sis on populations as a way of looking at vocational development Requires a 
set of concepts to characterize the evolution of a population; current devel*- 
opmental concepts such as the stages described alcove usually apply only to 
Individuals. There are many concepts we could use to describe career devel-- 
opment processes in populations, but I will focus here t)n two that stress 
the dynamics of development: differentiation and dlstrtbutlon* , ' 

I use the term differentiation to refer to the process by which indivld- 

«• 

*,uals in a population become Increasingly dif ferent^ted or different from one 

another in personal Job-relevant characteristics such aa level of educational 

attainment, type of training, kinds of work, experlj^nce acquired, or Kinds 

of Jobs held. Another way of stating this concept is to say that it refers 

to the process by which people in a group become more heterogeneous. Some ^ 

* 

aspects of differentiation have already been described in earlier chapters* 
To avoid confusion it should be noted tlMt the term differentiation has been 
usejd in other contexts of vocational ^velopment» though usually iWith a 



►land's (1973 



different meanings Differentiation is a central concept in Hol/fand's (1973) 
theory of careers, but it refers to the peakedness of a person *s profile of 
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Interests (I.e., the extent to whtcK «n individual is clearly intereated In 
•omt fields rsthAr than others). Developmental' theorists sontttlmti use the < 

term dlf £o rent lat ion when they speak of the formation of self-cpycept or 
identity. In this context, differentiation is the process by which the child 
comes to differentiate himself from his environment; and to recognise how he 

lar to or _!dlf f erent IriniLlathat^ao'i^^ Thia_u«age-ls^al«ted-to my - 



definition, because it reflects the person recognition of differences among 
individuals and perhaps the person's efforts to become ihore different from 
others in his environment. 

I use the term distribution to refer to the process by which individuals 
are sorted, or sort themselves, into jobs. This concept presupposes an 
occupational strutture consisting of a fairly fixed number and variety of 
^obs to which pe^plc'are distribMted. Distribution processed encompass the: 
shifting of fndividuals into and ^ong these positions in the' structure. ' 
Knowing something about what types j^f people are di|U^ributed (or distribute 
themselves) to different posl^ilons In tlhte structure helps us predict what 
will happen t,p different types of people^ if the di8tr||>ution proceaae)r remain 
the same. It also provide* clues about what' j^ttril>utes of people and jobs 

are most important in Explaining the. dtstributioh patterns we find, and how 

' - " ■ • ■ . - -. '. <f , 

Strongly people •'s backgrounds are linked to later af:£a£tlffienta 

Much reseatch has been. done on the rfif ferentlatidn and distributipn 
of populations during career developmet\^|^^t most of it has beeiv conducted ^ 
In disciplines other than psychology — and has not been directly related to 



bee 
Vnc 



concerns jln vocational or counseling, psychology «^ Vne exception is the 
Career and OccupatlonalA)e\rellopinant assessment of the National Assessment 
6 Educational progress'^thaC assessed vocational knowledge /\W:tltudes » and 
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Interests In 9^, 13-, 17-year-olds snd young sdults (e.g., i^e Tlsdetiuin, 
K«t«, HllUr-TiedAinan,«6i Oslpow, 1977). Previous work of mine end my 
colleagues (G. Gottfredson, et «1,, 1975; G. Gottfredson, 1977; G. Gottfredson 
& Dalger, 1977; L.Gottfrodson, 1878a, 1978b )em|?loyinent patterns has also been 

an exception* 

The dl8trlbution_^_U 




h98.>een a cjsnttal concern- in sociology for two decades^ usually unde^t^hff 
rubric of social stratification and Intfergene rational mobility (of which ' | 
status attainment Is one approach), that field has dealt primarily wlti l'"^ 
differentiation and distribution along a vertical dime nslon^-* occupational 
prestige or status-.-.which* was discussed in Chapter 2 4 The research never- 
theless clearly reveals .jsome major dimensions i^long which people are sol^ted. 
In this research,e8timateS*are often made of . the degree^o which sons 
•'inherit" the occupations of fathers and of the relative importance of socio- 
economic versus educational * or Intellectual adv^tageitf' in determining occu- 
pational status attainment. For example, status attainment researchers have 
provided much evidence that years of education, IQ, and socioeconomic back- ^ 
ground (though primarily the former) are major criteria by which people are 
sorted, /or sort themselves, Into different levels of work (Alexander & Eckland 
1975; Dancanj^eatherman & Duncan, 1972; Sewell & Hauser, 1975, 1976 ; ' Sewe 1 1 , 
Hauser & Featherman, 1976) . The correlation of fathers* and sons' adult 
occupational status. Is. generally .3 to ,4 and the correlations of sons^ 
status with sons' years of education an<^ IQ are, respectively, .6 and .4. 



Altihough the fact that sorting by education and family background occurs 
is w^ll c^ocumented, the rate at which it occurs has not been systematically 
ihvestlgatede^ And as mentioned above, most previous sociological studies 
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of dlitrlbutlon have concfintrated on statuf of work and Ignored field or type 
of work» although the latter la of particular Intereat in vocational and' 
counseling paychology. For example » the following quaatlont about differ- 
entiation and distribution have received little attention. How does tt^a 
field and status of work people typically do change during their flrat 
decade out of high school? Earlier chapters have provided a portrait of how 
the fields and levels of work men are employed In changes during their 
twenties. Those analyses had little to say, however, about the background 
of the men who ended up in different kinds of work, that la, about distri- 
bution processes. Another question Is, how rapidly and evenly does distrl- 
bution^accordlixg to socioecoifomic and educational advantage proceed? As 
noted above, there Is ample evidence that distribution according to these 
attributes does occur, but we know llttle^about at what rate it occurs and 
how far advanced it ts by different ages. , ^ "^T^ 
'This chapter exatnlnQS such questions. In particular, for different 




ages between 16 ^nd 28, it examines the extent to vhich men become incteas** 
ingly dlfftrentiated from one attot;|)ar lirt'^b- related attributes, and assesses 
the importance of various personal and family char^cteristicis for dlat'Vi- 
butlng men to different fields and levels of work. 

Method 



Data 

Measures of social background, mental ability, and educational attaint- 
were Included in the analyses because they have received the most 
attention in previous sociologjical studies of the distribution of people to 
Jobs* Socioeconomic background was measured by mother's and father's years 
of education and father's occupational status when the respondent was 14 yeai;s 
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of age. Mental abllltj^ test fcores w«re obtained from the iMt high aohool 
attandad, Scovaa wara not all f#em tha aima taat (about 30 taata ara rapra- 

sontQd) , so scores were standardised to a common metric (Harriott and Kohen» 
1974). The scole used in these analyses consisted of a 9-polnt soal^ Indl- 
eating the stanlne in which the IQ score was estimated to fall. H^auraa 

of. educational attalmnent- Included-hlgh achool^-curricu4ua^ (^otle g a prap aigafeery— 
or not) and years of education completed. Respondents wafa also oharactariaed 

according to whother or not they reported being currently enrolled In school 
and whether or not they had ever received any vocational or technical training. 
Each of these variables was assumed to Influence the type and level of work 
held. Father *s field of work, the respondent's aspirations for statOs and 
field of work (in the previous year), and the respondent's Job values (measured 
In 1966) were also included in some analyses| Job value referred to whether 
the respondent placed more emphasis on making money than on liking a job as 
a reason for choosing Jobs; it might be considered a measure of preference 
for extrinsic versus intrinsic job rewards. Years of education, vocational 
training, and respondents occupational type and stAtus of work change from 
year to year for many men; in these analyses the most recei^ measure of each 
of these variables is used. IQ, job value, and parental variables were 
recorded only once in all the survey years. 
Analyses 

All analyses are performed separately for each age group to show the 
progress of occupational ^differentiation and distribution with age, and they 
lire designed to reveal the process of distribution t9 Jobs according to 
ttfe socioeconomic and educational background of the men. they include (a) ^ 
correlations of status of the men's cufreH or last job with background 
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variables, (b) percentage of mn with high IQ*i in tha itfUvnt f la Ida and 
UvaU of vork. and ,<c) dlicrlmtnant analyaet (Ovarail aiid Klatt, W72) anong 
the aeven*«taaJor occupational groups. The firat distribution aAalyala la 
designed to show how occupational status attainment bacones Incraaalngly 

t 

associated with background variables among older men^ The stpond distribution 
analysia with IQ 11 tust t^afees^ severa4 ^peete^s-of how^ this-^sttoeta t io^ Inc r ea setr 
and how it is related to field as well as to level of work. The third 
analysis examines which background factors best distinguish Wiong men In the 
seven major occupational groups. The discriminant analyses are discussed 
further below. 

Regression analysis has typically been used to estimate multivariate 
models of occupational attainment because the criterion of occupational 
achievement has generally been a status, score on a single vertical dimension. 
i;he occupational groups in this analysis could not be ordered on a sirigle 
scale because some of the groups differ by field but not by level of work. 
Differences among the seven categories of work were therefore examined ys^ng''' 
discriminant analysis because this method of analyzing' differences among 
groups does not assume any single hierarchical orf|erlng. The object of 
these analyses is to see if the educational and family characteristics 
associated with working in one group rather than another change from one ^ 
age to another, to ascertain which of these characteristics are most useful 
in distinguishing among men in the different groups , and to ascertain If 
different fields of work at the sapie status level- draw different kinds of men. 

Five different models of how eiQployment is determined are compared. 
Model l--tKe basic model-^-consists of vJ^lables suggested by the status attain-^ 
ment approach. 'These include parents level of education and father^s 
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occupational ^status aa woll as raVipondant *i IQ^ yatfra of education codiplated 
voc«Clon«l training, high achool currloulutn, «nd •ohool - enrol liMnt ttACui, 
Models 2 and 3 add varlablea to the )>a8lc model that the CQntruence approlich 
would suggest as Important. Model ^ Includes father's field of work «• well 
as the variables from Model 1. Father *s field la coded Into four dunny 
variables: Investigative versus other, social versus other, entet))rlalng 
versus other, and conventional versus other. Almost all the fathers riot In 
one bf these four fields of work were In realistic work, Mo^el 3 Includes 
the respondent's job value as well ad the variables In Model 2. Job value 
refers to respondents sa^yrlng they prefer jobs because they pay well rather 
than because they like them* Models 4 and 5 add aspirations to more basic 
models: Model 4 Includes aspirations for status of work; Model 5 adds 

e 

aspirations for field of work. Status aspirations were coded according to 
[)uncan*8 SEI scores. Aspirations for field of work were represented by 
four dummy variables: investigative, social, enterprising, and conventional 
aspirations. 

To maintain reasonable sample sizes for the discriminant analyses, 
values were iinputedj|^or missing data for all variables In Model 1. Means 
for .the variables were calculated separately for each occupational group 
within each age gropp, and men with missing data were assigned the. mean value 
for their own age^occupational group* The percentages of cases with missing 
data in the seven occiipational groups varied by predictor and sometimes by 
age group: years of education anQ current enrollment status--07o; father's 
^c^tfpatlonal statu8*--5 to 1%\ father's and mother's education--»lncrea8ing, 
respectively from 12 .and 5% to 28 and 15% with age; IQ— 20 to 31%; and 
training-^-decreaslng from 39 to 8% with age. 
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Imputing moan •coro fxtr Cho group li not tha 14e«l w«y to impute 
mlttint data. Hertel (1976) hat argued that It It better to impute a tcore 
choaen at random from other membert of that group for which data are preaent 
or to uae a regression procedure to predict , the missing score r«thar than to 
Impute the ^jTOean for that group. Imputing the mean artificially enhances thc^ 
dlicrimlnabllity of tha groups ^ Xhla_ effect 1^ _ eaatly.Jvlaualired_by_xeaIlr-^ 
Ing that Imputing the mean contributes only to iVarlance betveen the groups 
and not at all to variance within those groups, t chose the less Ideal 
group^-means method for reasons of cost. Although this results in overesti- 
mating the differences between men In the different groups, the overestlma- 
tlon probably Is rathor small. The results to be presented later show that 
by far the most Important discriminating variable Is years of education, but 
no data are missing for that variable. Other diScrimiiiatorS--partricularly 
IQ and vootatlonal ^tralnlng~<"mU8t be interpreted more cautiously because of 
the high rates of missing data on those variables. ^ 

The statistic kappa (Cohen, 1960) is used to assess the ability of the 
discriminant functions to predict occupational group membershipe Kappa is a 
measure of categorical agreement and it ind^ioates the degrea^of greater- 
than-chance agreement. The relative abilities of the five 'mode is to predict 
employment are compared using kappa. 

Results' 

Differentiation in Employment and Education 

Earlier chapters Illustrated several ways in which men are differentiated 
in their early career development: th'ey enter the labor force at different 
ages, and they are eventual ly distributed into varying fields and levels of 
work. Tables 10.1 and 10.2 reveal other fifspects of dif^ferentiation with agia. 
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the former for whites and the Utter for bUcks. Th« upp«r pan«lt of thene 
tables prasont the moons and standard deviations for lavaml key character- 
Ittlcsi respondent's occupational status, years of aduoatlon, and IQ ^ 

- well as father's status and edu<^atlon§ The tables include all men for whom 
labor force status Is known and therefore Includes men who are not ^ployed 
as well as men v^ho aro.^ Respondent '4 occupational status refers to the 
current or last. Job and bo excludes the few men who re^Sl^ never hav^pg had 
\«,*>fv^ « Job. (No data were Imputed for missing values In this analysis.) The 
means and standard deviations In Table 10,1 show that whiHe men continued 
to become more differentiated by education until age 22. Although mean 
occupational status Increased until age 28, variation In status ttiay have 
stabilized around ages 24 to 26, ^ 

Insert Tables ^0.1 and 10.2 About Here 

Several other results in this panel should be noted* Mean IQ and 



father's status and -education were lower with Increased age oif the 9on8. . '"'^ ^ 

Earlier chapters have indicated that there are cohort differences in IQ. 

The differences among fathers are not sur pr ising because^^ ilghej^Q m&n tend 

to have higher status and better edu9ated fathers. In addition, there may 

be cohort differences among fathers. Cohort differences in the respondent's 

characteristics work in the opposite direction as do develbptnental 

differopces in these NLS age groups, so the effect of cohott differences Is 

to underestimate f^gj^What the differentiation that occurs with age. And 

although there aire Go^i^t differences in mean levels, there is no reason to 

expect that relations among the variables have changed^ 

Therd ' may" ^Iso be cohort differences in IQ and father's SES among 
blacks, but this Is not clear in the upper panel of Table^lO*2. Another 
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Table 10,1 

Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlationt for Sooloeconomlo 
Background and Occupational Statu**: Whltas by ii^gtt 

♦ 

Me%n8 And Standard Deviation* 

Re spondent * 8 Re spondent * 8 Respondent * s father *i » Father * • 

Status ^ Bducatlon IQ ^ Istatus Education 





X 


SD 


(N) 


X 


SD 


(N) 




SD 


(N) 


f 


SD 


. (N) 




SD (N) 


18 


23.9. 


17.1 


(1424) 


11.8 


1,4 


(1480) 


5.8 


1.7 


(1027) 


38.3 


24.3 (1385) 


10.9 


3. 5 (1323) 


20 


30.3 


20.5 


(1386) 


12.7 


2.0 (1414) 


5.8 


1,7 


(1156) 


39.1 


24. A 


(1320) 


10.8 


3.4 (1241) 


22 


36.6 


23.2 


(1154) 


12,9 


2.5 


(1167) 


5.5 


1,8 


(939) 


38.1 


24.1 


(1087) 


10.5 


3.5 (968) 


2A 




2A,9 


(1088) 


12.8 


2.8 


(1098) 


5.4 


1.7 


(84^) 

1 


37.0 


24.0 


(1033) 


10.1 


3.6 (872) 


26 


A3. 7 


24.7 


(918) 


12.8 


2.9 


(922) 


5.3 


1,6" 


(689) 


36.4 


23.9 


(870f 


9.9 


3.6 (703) 


28 


A5.4 


23.4 


. (480) 


12.9 


2.9 


(483) 


5.2 


1,7 (368) 

V 


35.5 


23.8 


(460) 


9.8 


3.6 (364) 



Correlations of Respondent •s Occupational Status^ with: 



Respondent 's Respondent 's Father's Father' 

- Education IQ Status Education 



Age 


r 


(N) 


. r 


(N) 


r 


(N) 


r 


(N) 


18 


.17 


(1424) 


.14 


(992) 


.13 


(1334) 


;i5 


(1272) 


20 


.20 


(1385) 


.13 


(1133) 


, .16 


(1291) 


.13 


(1212) 


22- 


.45 


(1153) 


,32 


(930) 


.24 


(4073) 


.21 


(957) 


24 


.60 


(1087) 


.38 


(838) 


.32 


(1021) 


.35 


. .(865) 


26 


.64 


(917) 


.43 


(689) 


.3U, 


(865> 


.35 ^ 


(698) 


28 


.65 


XA80) 


' .A5 


. (368) 


.41 


(457) 


.36 


(36.1) 



a ■ * 

^ Table Includes only men for whom labor force status (iae., employed, unemployed, 

^or not dn the labor force) Is known. 

Occupational status Is for current Job If employed. and ^is for last job If not currently 

employed. ^ 

c 

> Stanlne scores* ^ 

\ ...... ■ • * 



T«bU 10.2 

Mejina, Standard Deviations, and Correlations for Socioeconomic 
Hackg round and ucoupacionaL Status*: BUokt by Ag« 
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Moans and Standard Deviations 



Reapondent 
Status 



Respondent *s 
"Education 



Respondent S 
IQ^ 



Father's 
Status 



Father 
Education 





X 


SD 


(N) 


X 


SD 


(N) 


X 


SD 


(N) 


X 


SD 


(N) 


X 


SD 


(N) 




19.2 


IA.8 


(652) 


. 10.8 


























1.9 


(67A) 


3.6' 


1.7 


(277) 


16.8 


13.^ 


("5677 " 


7.67 


3.7~ 


(389) 


0 


22. Q 


16.7 


(525) 


Aii.i 

/ 


2.5 


(537) 


3.6 


1.8 


(255) 


^16.6 


14.0 


(460) 


7.2 


3.8 


(290) - 


2 


24.2 


18.9 


(39A) 


11.2 


2.7 


(A02) 


3.3 


1.8 


(198) 


16.8 


13.3 


(344) 


7.3 


4.0 


(201) 


'4 


24.0 


19.3 


(315) 


10. 8 


3.0 


(3)9) 


3.3 


1.8 


(139) 


16.2 


12.4 


(275) 


7.1 


4.0 


(164) 


■6 


23. 7 


19.6 


(233) 


10. A 


3.2 


(239) 


3.3 


1.7 


(100) 


16.3 


11.6 


(218) 


7.2 


4.0 


(119) 


8 


2'.. A 


20.6 

1 


(llA) 


%.5 


2.9 


(115) 


3.5 


1.7 


(50) 


16.8 


12.0 


(107) 


7.4 


3.6 


(49) 



Correlations of Respondent's Occupational Status With: 



Respondent 's 
Education 

. r (N) 



Respondent ' s 
IQ 



(N) 



Father's 
Status 

r (N) 



Father's 
Educa tlon 

r (N) 



8 

'2 

■\ 

■3 



.29 (652) 

.35 (525) 

.57 (394) 

.58 (314) 

.60 (233) ^^ 

.52^ (114) 



.16 (268) 

.25 (249) 

.39 (194) 

.33 (138) 

4 

.31 (^7> 
.25 (50) 



.16 (551) 
.19 (451) 
.27 (336) 
.3^1 ' (:>70) 
.26 (212) 
.17 (106) 



.24 (376) 

.22 (283) 

,38 (196) 

,3(4 <161) 

.39 (115) 

,43 (49) 



Table Includes only men for whom labor -force status (I.e., employed, unemployed, 
or not In the labor force) is knoyn. ^ 
Occupational status is^ for current job If employed and Is for last Job If not 
currently employed. 

Stanlne •cores. 



contrast with white mon is that Table 10.2 does not show black men becoming 
more differentiated with age. Occupational «t«tu« does not Increase on the 
average after ago 20 and educational levels are actually highest among blacks 

In tholr early twenties. These patterns reflect the Urge cohort differences 
in educational attainment and the small cohort differences in status attainment 
which were discussed In Chapter 6. Thus, this table provtdew MrtU fryforrm- 
tion about the differentiation that occurs among blacks with age. Previous 
chapters— particularly Chapter 8— indicated that such «if ferentiatlon Is 
much smaller than It is among whites. The differentiation that does occur 
because of maturotion seems to have been rivaled in magnitude by cohort 
differences. This clearly was not the case with whites. . * " 

*It is clear that analyses of blacks on variables with largey^ohort 
effects are quite risky. Analyses of occupational stajtus may pot be affected 
much, but anything involving educational levels should be carried out with 
great cautiofr. The. problem is not so serious with whites because there do ^ 
not seem to be any noticable cohor(l-dif ferences in occupational status and 
only small cohort differences in edak:atlonal level over the five-year period 
examined here« 

Distribution According to Education^ I9, and Socioeconomic Background 

The lower panels of Tables 10.1 and 10:.2 address the question of how 
men are distributed to jobs according to '^several background characteristicf • 
Correlations between the respondent's currei;it or latest occupational status 
with respondent's education, IQ stanlne, father's status, ^nd father's ed- 
ucation are presented* These correlations all Increased with age among 
whites (Table 10,1), some more cTram^tically than others. Correlations ^f - 
respondent's status with IQ and parents' sock>economic status Increased from 
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less than .2 at ago 18 to ,4 or above at age 28, Correlationi with yeara 
of education Increased from about .2 to ovur .6 among vhitaa« The corre^ 
latlons for the oldest group are comparable In magnitude to thoae cited at 
the beginning of this chapter for older men. In abort ^ older white, men ' 
are much more differentiated In attainment than are younger white men, and 
the links of their current occupAtional attainment to their educational 



level and to thelc . parents • socloeconoiAlc status have become much tftote 

apparent. The comparability of the correlations among the oldet groups 

to those among much oldbr^ adults suggests that the* sorting process may be « 

largely complete by the late twenties. Individual toen will continue to 

change jobs and advance or fall in status, but the overall process of 

population differentiation and distribution may have largejy run its course. 

This conclusion is quite tentative, however, because I hava- not e^xjsunined 

men aged 30 or above. It is consistent, however, with other evidence that 

Job changing decreases sharply with ^ (Byrne, 1975; Chapters 7 and 8 in 

this volume). ' . - ^ ^ 

The'^results for black men (Table 10.2) ^re not as clearcut as. for 

whites, perhaps because of the large cohort differences Just discussed. 

The major deviations ai4 among the two ollWst groups , though it should also 

be noted that these two groups of blacks are small— the latter including 

only 49 men. If we Ignore these two older groups, the results arb fairly 

^ ■ , ' •> 

similar across the races. Correlations of occupational status with bac|j^- 

'» ' 

ground characteristics It^crease steadily with age^ thus revealing how back- 
ground And occupational outcome become clearer (or strengthened) with age 

among blacks as well among whites. ' 

■4 . , * 

The rise in correlations reflects two sources of sorting by background 
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r 

characteristics. First, Ut«i entrants to the labor force tend to be more 
edventaged than early ontranta, the latter being lower and more homo^eneout 

In education, IQ, and socioeconomic background than men In general. Second, 

/ 

among xss&n who are already employed, the more advantaged ones are more l^ely 
than the less advantaged ones to move out o£ low- level Jobs. Table 10.3 
lUystrates these two types of sorting among white men. There a re to o few 
blacks for a similar analysis. In Table 10.3, IQ" Is used as a measure of 

advantage In the labor market because IQ, unlike education, does hot change 
appreciably with age. (Values were hot imputed for missing data in this 
analysis.) The table shows the percentage of white men in each age-oocupa- 
ti^nal group whose IQ scores are estimated to be among the top 40% of IQ 
scores (i.e., in the top four stanines) in the general population. At all 
ages^ a high proportion of men not in the labor forqe had IQ scores in this 
upper ranp, a proportion most similar to^that^^f the men in high- level Jobs. 
Looking at the proportions for low- and mode rate- level work, it is apparent 
tha,t with- age the higher IQ men tend^jfi^tp move out 0f such Jtbs because the 
proportion actua_lly dropped. For example, the proportion of workers with 
IQs in the upper 40% range dropped steadily from 60% at age 18 to 22% at 

) 

age 28 in mode rate- level enterprising work. 

' Table 10; 3 also reveals differences in IQ among the roan in different 
fields of work at the same level. Investigative and social,. occupations 

r 

have thci highest proportion of high-IQ men. The other high-level work 
considered here--^enterpri8ing work recruits proportionately fewer such men. 
The IQ level of men in mo^rate-level realistic work also appears to be 
lower than that of men In other mode rate- level work. The latter fields of 
work may more often serve as stepping stoned to higher- level work for 



higher- IQ men. This possibility was also suggestsd tt«^ll«t; (Chapter 7) from 

'A 

'patterns of recruitment and nobility. ^ 

Insert Table 10.3 About H«rt 



Tables 10.1 and 10.2 shoved the oftiuV'noted fdlct that occupational 
status is strongly linked to educationaL attaitunent And It is less sttbtigly* 
linked to IQ and f ami4y background^ The-^ o 1 1 ow in ^dt»efijttinant- an»^yse s . 
expand tlte examination of distribution processes to include field as well 
as level of work^ to include more background variables » and to look at thesie 
variables simultaneously. The analyses are performed only .for whites 
because 807o of blacks are found in only one group->-loW«* level realistic work. 

Discriminant analyses were performed for each age group In o^rdejr' to 
find the major dimensions along which young men employed In different fields 
and levels of work differ. In particular,, these analyses Indicate iih^ch 
characteristic8--respondent 's education, father's occupational status , ahd 
so on--are most, useful in distinguishing workers in one occupational group 
from those in another, and they thus provide evidence about what it i^ that 
determines how men ^re sorted, or sort themselves^ into different jobs. 
The following results refer only to Model l--the model us ^ng traditional ^ 
status attainment predictors. . ' . 

Before* discusaing those results, however, the overall usefulness of 
the discriminant analyses is examined: (a) JuSt how different are wdrkers 
across the occupational groups compared to differences within glroups^ (b) ' . 
how many dimensions (functions) are needed to summarize most of the diff- * 
erences between the groups, and fc) how well dpes the whole set of predictors 
predict occupational group membership? Table 10,4 presents the relevant 
results* The upper panel shpws what proportion of the total variance in 
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Table 10.3 
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J Percentage of Men In Each Occupatiot^al Group'Whose IQ Score^ 
Fall Within the Top 40*% V>f IQ Scores; Whites by Age * 



R Lo 



R Mod . C Mod* E Mo<J „ E Hi I Hi S Hi Unemployed NILF^ 



Age ; J ^ ^ _ : ^ _ i _ _ • - 

^' (N) ,% (N) i\ CN) X ' (N) % (N) X (N). , I , (N) X (N). % (N) 

: J- ; r — : ^ . \ - — — — 1 ^ 

18 43,4. (406) 49.2 -1^65) '65,8 (41) ^0.3 (53) a ^ a a - . 38.1 . (71) . 73.3 (319) 

20 ,^41.8 (410) .36.5^ (104) 71.4 (6^) 48. 7, .(78) ' 60. 0 (50), 67.7 .(34) a ---i. . ;57;7v- (W 80.-3 (274') 

' . . .< ■ ■;• * . - " / . ' . ■ • ■ ■ . . ■ 

2a ^ ^'3.6 (3a7) ^'>40.0 (120) "55.6 (54) " 41 .8 V 067) ' 54 . 6 (66) 8rl.!2 (53) ' 83.0 (53)" 60.9 " (4l/*^7.o' ' (100) 

.24' 29.0 (245), 25.0 (100) 42.9 (42^ 3B.1 (72),. '61. 3 ^1.0^4 '78.0 -(77) , 72. 7- i55) -a, 70.9 ^'M-J 5) 

. 24.6 (f97) (98)^ 40.0 (30) '' 38.8 (49) 57.6 (^93>^4.0 %3) 62.8 (43)' ' 65.0 .^2^^ 

24^0 UOO) 33.4 '; (48) ' a 21.7;^ T23)" 56.5 (^9) 66.7 . (36)) 72.'X) (25) 4', 
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each particular predictor is between groups. These proportlohs Indicate 

that lessAthan 77« of the varlant^o In any 6f the characteVistlcs is betweian 

\* * . 

groups for the younger men,, but that most proportions Increase In the mid 

20 ' 8--»somewHftt for parental chanacterlstlcs ^tq about r 14%) ^ m ore for IQ ; 

nnd high schodl curriculum .(to about 23 7o) and fnoat for yeats^of education 

"<to about '>37o) . Whereas the young meh In the different occupational' groups 

are not very distinguishable according to any of these criteria, the groups 

among the older men are motje dlstlngul8hable--partlcularly In years of 

oducatklpu^ It should be rcihembercd, however, that a much smalleir proportion 

of -the younger men th^n of the <blder men (e.gt 587. of the IS-year-olds Versus 

877o of the 28-year-old8) are. Included In'.the analyses," because only employed ^ 

men are analyzed. In acWltlon, the between-gwoup variance Is restricted in 

* ' ♦ 

tl\e youAgest groups becMiSe those men are found prim^xily in only oi)le of 

. ^ • . ^ < * / ' • 

' * f ^ ♦ ■ 

the seven occupational groups analyzed. . - " 

' : " y ^ 

The lower panel. of Table 10.4 shows thq eigenvalue's and the canonical 
correlations of the flr-st thrae (of the possible six), xilscriminant functions • 



The fi/st 'three functions are significant for most of, the age ^roupi^ but 
the first function •summarljces most' of the inter-group diffevences, parti- , 
cularly for the three oldest grdups of men. The eigenvalues and^ canonical 
correlations for the siKond and third functions aire quite small eyen though 
.they ^re- generally ^fe^lf leant. The last two columns in the lower paneVV 
of -Table lO.A Indicate the ^ability of the eight predictors to predict 
group'membershlp. Although the greater. percentage (70%)'cff cases cor^ 
rectly classif le'4 w«6 in the youngeat age groyp, most of tMiese^men arfe^ ^ 

empl,oyed In only a single occupational 'group- »low- level realistic work-- 

. ■ ' . ' . ■ , ■ - > , ^ • .>C, 

and the kapp^ '('.05) Indicates that this, percentage is what wovld bef^expected 



by chance. .In contrast, ,3 ot the agreement posalble above that expected ' 
by chance Is found for the throe oldosif: age groups. 

Insert Table 10.4 About Flere 

"~ iF" ! ~ _ __ 

^Turning 60 the more detailed results, Table 10.5 provides the coeffi- 
cients for tlie first discriminant function and the centroids for each occu- 
pational group along this dimension. The" first function 1^ the one linear 
combination of the variables which best differentiates the occupational groups. 
Begiri|ni«g with age 20, the first function appears tip tap primarily an academic 
achifivement dimension^ although as Table 10,4 shows, even the first function is 
not very useful untW age 22. Lobking at the upper panel of tlfe table, years 

of education has the largest weights in this first function. Parental bacR- 

.j '■ ■ • ' ' '• ' ■ , 

ground variab^t have essentially ier^o'coef f-icients and so make almost no 

■ * 

independent contribution to the fiirst (and most- powerful) function 9eJ>af-' ' 
ating, the seven groups. Current- enrol,44nent in school. and a history of some 
vocational training help to distinguish groups among the youngest men, but 
those two variables beconki relatively unimportant with age for defining 
the iirst dimension. The canonical correlation of scores on this first 
function with group membership— one measui'e of the- abilitjr of this dimension 
tfi distinguish among the groups-- increases witjh age. This increase is con- 
cuTrent v^ith th^ increasing dif ferept^dtidn among men in years of exlucation 
completed and tjle' more e^Ven distribution of mert across the "seven occupational 
groifps th/p* occ.ur with age. " nTX . : ^ 
» ^insert Table lO-.S ^bout Here 

The lower panel *of TablQ 10.5 sho\^ the group meaas or centfpids on 
th^fifet discriminant function. «'With the ejcception, of only one occupa-.' 
t^Qfl&l gkpap in the two youngest age groups^ the ^jrdorlng o^ tKe suvten 

"•' '•• ^ r ' ■ \. > ' ■■ •? f . 
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Table 10.4 

i 

Sutmnary Statistics from the Discriminant 
AiUilya«« of tho Sevan Major Occupational Groups 

using Model' It Whites by Age 



r^rcoriXago 6 F Total Yaflahce wRIcTi Is Between Groups 



Eigenvalues of first 
three functidns 



1st 



2nd 



3rd 



'Canonical Correlations of - Cases Correctly 
' - 'Functlpns with Occup. .Groups Classified 

„lst 1 2nd '3rd % 



Kappa 



Age 

0 


Father's 
Status 


Father ' 
Educatl< 


a Mother •s 
3t\ Education 


IQ 


t '■ ■ ■— 

Years ^ 
Education 


College 
Curriculum 


Enrolled 
Now 


Ahv ^ 
•graining* 


* 


18 


4 


3 


♦i 


5 , 


2 


5 


7 


7 , 




20 


5 


4 


3 


5 


11 


\ 


9 


5 . V 




22 ' 


6 


5 
15 


5 


17 


29 


■ 


7 


7 




24 


14 


12 


"20^ 


40 




10 


8 


« 


>26 


12 


15 


^ 14 ^ 


25 V 


43 


. •' 27 


10 


8 




28 


18 


13 - 


10 


^23 




22 


8 







18 


- M ■ 


.08* 


.05* . 


.35 . 


.26 


.21 


■ '70 


'*05 , 


20 


, .18*- 


.07* 


.03 


.39 


.25 




••V 

' 50 




22 


.52* 


;o8* 

1 


.04* ^ 


1 




* .21 


51 ' 


;25 


24 


, .88* 


.09*: 


.05* 


J .68^ 




.22 


51 

* 




26 


1.08* 


" .05^ , 


.04*; 


.72; 


.23 


» .19 

■ 


-'trso; - 




28 


l.U* 


..07** 


.03 




/ .26^'' 


, ^ .18 

• • 


48 \ 


.29 

-* 



>i .01 



f . ■ 



vERJC^ ^ 
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' Table 10.5 

Standardized Coefficients and Centrolds for the First Discriminant 

Functton using Model I; Wtiites by Age 

Standardlz<3d Coef f icli^nts of First Discriminant Function 





P>i ^ h tf» ' • 

Status-'" 


EUucatlq^, 

— ^ 1 _ 


nocner s 
Education 




Years 
Education 


CiOiiege 
^Curriculum 


Enrolled 
Now 


-t ■ 

Any 

Training 


(N) 


« 




• 08 


.30 


-.24 


.35 


.lA 


^' .27> 


.34 


.40 


\ 
(859) 




20 


.23 


-.07 


.09 • 


.19 


.48 


/ -21 


.18 


.23 


(937) 




22 




. -.08 


-.06 


.31 ^ 


' .70 


.16 . 


.03 


. 18 


(902) 


If 


24 


.08 ' 


-.00 


-;02 


.22 


.65 


;2i 


.05 


.17 ^ 
.15 


(923) 




26 , . 


-.03 


.02 


■■■ " .08 


^25 


^.58 


.25 


.07 


(783) 






.12 ' 


.02 


-.05 


.18 


/ .67 


' .16 


.16 


.11 


(419) 






V 

1 ^ 










— * — ' 
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oofltupational groups is exactly the same at all ages. As would h» expocted, 

" th« hlgh«UvQl occupational groups all score higher than the moderate- level 

groups, which in turn all score higher than the one low-level group. However^ 

this funetlon also diserimlnates among groups at the Banw leve 1. - T he wan 

scores of the social and Investigative groups are about the same on this 

achievement dimension but are considerably higher thaif the mean of the hlgh- 

level enterprising group. In fact, the high-level enterprising group Is 

closer on this dimension to the moderate- leve 1 groups. The moderate- level 

groups also vary along this dimension, though not to the same degree as the 

•» 

high-level groups. The moderate enterprising group scores higher than does 
realistic group, and the conventional group scores higher than both of 
the former, M 

• J • Thex-second and third dimensions^ (statistically Independent of eacl\ 

other and of the first dimension) were also somewhat useful in distinguishing 
the groups, «s noted above^ ' In- contrast with the first functloA, the etand- 
ardired dlscrfilhlnant coefficients for family background (not shown here) were 
sizeable In Rome age groups for both the second amf .thlrd functions. However, 
I the coefficients do not reveal a clear pattern." The second function was not 
the same across all age groups, nor was the third. Plots of the centrolds 

-x -i 

of tile occupational groups along t;fVj secdntl and third dimensions (not showk 
here) showed consistent d If ferofH^tTdn among groups dt the same. level, that 



ls^among,the three , high- leVe 1 groups and also among the three moderate- fevel g'roups. 
The most consistent pattern was a c^nlrtrast J>etween hlgh-|fevel social and high-level ^ 
enterprising work, the former* helng associated more with hlgfi' educat Ion and the 
latter more with h^h father's st'a^. l' stress agaln,^ thou^. that the first 
:lflin was by faV^mpr<j usgfuT ar 



funct^pn was by faWr<J use^fur anij; iVei^pretafBle than the othefs. ■ t, ^ , 
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This socond and third dimensions separated the fields of work, rather * 
than the status levels of work. In contrsst, the first function -appeared to 
separate the groups primarily by status and only secondarily by field of work. 

.^J^"*^''^.P'^®'^ °^*»6rvatlon as follpwa. First, t he discr iminatory variabl es 

were selected on the basis of previous research which had f&und them useful 
for predicting occupational status (that J.8 , in explaining distribution alongr 

,a status Hierarchy) , so it is not surprising th«t the first and by far most 
powerful function wali primarily a status dimension^ Second, the first three 
functions nevertheless did help to discriminate among different fields of 
work, although most of the sociological work to date would not have predicted 
that result. To soma extent, the distribution of men to different fields 
of work is associated with educational experiences and (more tentatively) 
family socioeconomic st4||u8, oven when their ocfeupational status is held 
constant:* And third, we would dxpect discriminant analyses to be more use- 
ful in distinguishing among the fields of wprk were we to include variables 
theoretically expected to ihf j^uence . distribution CD fieldls of work, for 
example, aspirations fjpj: field of work or father's field of wo^k. The 
following analyses test these speculations. " 

» 

Cpmparingj Different Models of Occupational Development 

Models 2 through 5 successively add more "Variables to the basic model 
of what det;ermines occupational group membership* Models 2, 3, and 5 add 
Variables that should be related more to field than to level of work^ The 
five. models are compared using a smaller set of men than was used i^ the 
earlier detal]Led analysis of Model 1» The number of cased In these latter 
analyses is smaller becausta all men for whom fathet's occupation, job value, 
and occupationaT aspirations are^not known are excluded/ Model X looks 
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essentially the samQ whether the smaller or the larger let of cases la used. 

Table 10.6 sujnmarlees comparisons among the five models. This table 

shows the percentage of cases classified Into'Uhe correct occupational group 

using the discriminant; functions derived for each model to predict group 

membership and the kappas for those predictions , Looking first at Models 1, 

2, and 3, we see that toy all age groups the percentages and the kapplis are 

the same for the three models indicating that the latter two models are no 

better than Mod^ 1 for predicting occupational group membeTshlp; Both the, 

slight increases and" decreases in percentage of cases correctly classified 

are within twice the standard error of kappa. This means that knowing fathe 

field of work and knowing whether men prefer well-Tfaying Jobs to ones they 

"like** does not help us better predict what, type of work they are ln--once 

we already know their socioeconomic backyrqund, IQ, education, and training. 

Stated another way, the field-related prqdicfors in Models 2 and 3 added 

nothing to the level-related predictors in accounting for status-field group 

of employment. This is not to 'say that other' field- related variables would 

not be useful. For exSmple, the variable "Job value'* may be only a poor 

Indicator of field-related values and interests which could conceivably 

affect later employment. . ' , 

4 ' ^ 



Insert Table 10.6 About Here 



Models 4 and '5 add aspirations in the previous year, the former model 

adding status aspirations and the latter field aspirations. The percentages 

< 

and kappas in Table 10. b show that only model 5 clearly increases the pro- 
portion of cases correctly classified, and the increases occur only among 

V 

the older men. For exaijjiiple, among 26^y^ear-olds the k'appas for Models 3, 4, ^ 
and 5 are respectively .31, .34, and .47. For 28-year-<>lds , th^y are .35, 



Tab^e 10.6 . ^ 

Percentagii of Gases CcMrrectly Cla88lfled| „and Kappaa fpr Five Modela Predlotlng 

Predtcltlng Occupational Group Membership: 



Whites by Age 



Mode 1* 


Age: 


18 






20 






r 

22 








2A 






26 






2d 








V 


( SE'i^ 


1 


ir 




-^M 








V 

1 iV. , ■ 


1 wti i. 


I — 




t QXf\ 

-UUU 


- /<■ 


, IS— , 


/ Cl?\ 


1 


n 

• 


,oi 


(.01) 


55 


.07 


(.02) 


52 


.30 


/ 

(.02) 


50 


.30 


(.02) 


46 


.28 


(.02) 


*v 


.33 


(.03) 


2 


72 


.03 


(.01) 


56 


.11 


(.02) . 


52 


.32 


(.02) 


51 


.32^ 


T:o2)^^ 


47 


(^29 


(.02) 


51 


.35 


(.03) 


3 


72 


.03 , 


(.01) 


56 


.12 


(.02) 


53 


.32 


(.02) 


51 


.32 


(.02) ^ 


48 


.31 


(.02) 


51 


.35 


(.03) 


A 


73 


.04 


(.01) 


56 


.15 


(.02) 


52 


.30 


(.02) 


52 


.34 


(.02) 


50 


.34 


(.02) 


52 


.39 


(.03) 


5 


72 


.10 


(.02) 


'55 


.17 


(.02) 


52' 


.34 


(.02) 


55 


.41 


(.02) 


58 


.47 


(.02) 


64 


.55 


(.03)- 


(N) 




(61.5) 






(679) 






(653) 






(710) 






(598) 






(356) 





*rhe variables included in each model are described in the text and are shown in Table 10.8. Each of the 
five models results in six discriminant functions, ,s 

'^SE* standard error of Kappa. 



28, 



to 

OS 



■ r 
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.39,i«nd .55, This rooani thit If wo kncvw what level of work a man wanta, we 

are better able to\redlct what worR ho will be doing t^e next year— although 

the tncrea«e in prodictabllt^ Is not great. Knowing field aspirations 

.PT<>^"_ce« a 8»^eater Increjis^g in p^d than daea knowing- atatua aapir-- 

at ions. ' • 

The ability of Model 5--and pdssibly-Model 4--t;o better account for 
occupational group membership must be seen in the light of results in tne 
previous two chapters, ^^e have seen that aspirations for status of work 
are quite stable on the average and. that the gap^ between status of Job and 
of asplratiota closes with age as job status increases. If status aspirations 
are baseSK^argdly on variables in Model 1 such as iQ and family background 



and highly associated with educational attainment, then we would not expect 

•• # ; ' " \ * . , 

status aspirations to add much to our predictions once we know these other 
determinants of jobs and asplratipns. v^Status aspirations would bo primarily 

m 

• ■ ■ > 

mediators of those background variables on future status.^ Status aspirations 
possibly increase predictions sllghfly. among older 'men (indicating aome 
independent "effecli"), but this cousld be explained in several ways: men 
have a good idea of what they will" be doing the next year and their a#pit- 
atlons reflect this reality, status aspirations reflect the effects of other 
background variablelj not; measured, and the aspirations actually affect ' < 
what work will be obtained (e.g. by leading tha man to search for that wojfk) , 

> ■ ' ■ " ■ ■ ■ • 

There Is no vay hSijfe ^tct choose ambng thase' explanations here* 

Vte have seen in the previous chapter that n»n come to'^^i^ant the f te Id 
of work they are employod In. This may account for th6 fact thafc earlier 
field aspirations come to pxedlct later jobs quite well among older men. 

* Hence ^ the Increase In predictability of group tneinb^rshlp once we know men's 

. ^ * • » ' . . . / 



floM aspirations may reflect the iton's knowledga of where thoy are likely- to 
be working the next year and their acceptance of It, Because men's field of 
work It quite stable from one year to the next In the la,te twenties, men are 

very Ukoly to be where they "want" to be the next year» Thua,, It la not 
clear that field Aspirations reflect anything more than fairly accurate pre- 
dictions of where they will hia in the. followtng^ear. Such "knoOUdge". ' 
however, would function as a stabilizer ih careers , keeping men jfrom even 
attempting to move in different directtc^na. As has been discussed In earlier 
chapters, aspitations may tteflect social "rqality*' , but by accepting that 
jreallty men's aspiration? may become inhibitors of futute cha)()ge. 

One question raised earlier was whether mote than one dimension of ' • 
backgrmind characteristics is useful in predicting occupational Rroup.illem- 
borship. There is tleatly ltxptatus, dimension-- including primarily IQ> and 
educatton-^;jthat accounts for level^nd to soiiie extei^t field) of work entered. 

But are there also other dimensions^,whfli;h r^ight account primarily for why 

■ ^ " \ . • . 

men enter one field rather |j^an another? liable 1©. 7 provides 'evidence on 

this Issue .'^ This table shows the eigenvalues and the percent of discrimin- 

able between-group variance accounte^^ for byt the first three . discriminant 

function^ in each of the fiye models. As noted, earli^jir* Model 1 produces 

... . " . 1 . ^ ■ * . . 

only pne impo^rtaht function. Models 2 and 3 exhibit the same pattern "as.. 

• ■' - * ^ ' ' f ' 

does I|odel 1; eighvalues and jpercentages of variance are almost Idenltical 

in these thieve models for the first three fttt^cttons.' Model 4-~whiqh adds 

statui^ asplration8--increase8 the pow^r of the fi^st function {(^ohg the 

oldest «nen) but does not affect the usefulness ^ the second and third 

{unctions. ^Adding aspltdtib.ns for field df work (Mod^el^ changes the - 

pattern. Thet. four dummy, variables added lA Model 5&is.o dttittrtase* the power 



of the flrit functlon—partlcuUrly among the oldest wen.. But these yerUb lee 
. eleo' Increase the po«^r of bh»-eecond end third functions sttlilg the older nen. 

Among the 28*year-old8, tha second function has an eigenvalue of 1. 15, accounting 
for 25% of the prodlctable between-grtfup varlancej the value Is .60 t6v thn * 

third function, accounting for 137. of xhe p^redtctftele lJitw««ff- 

Iho_ rjemalnlng^-tables-shoM the- composition o£--th4^unc!^ons^ e nd along — — ■■— 

what dimensions they distinguish man l^n t?he different . fields and levels of 
work. The first function is the most important, so it Vifl be discussed in 

detail first. Table 10.8 shows the stai^dardised dlscrlitalnant coefficients 

.... 

for the first function for each of the five models, tt reveals several in- 

- . " .'■ ' ' ' 

tefestlng points. Table 10.6 showed that father's field of work and job value 

. k 

did not add t<> the predictability ot occupational group, <>ut It Is possible 

I' ' ' 

that they nevertheless mediate (or in the dase of father's work) are mediated 
by the' other variables. For example, father's field of work might affacb 
one's education which in turn affeQts kind of work obtained* ^However, if 
we look at the coefficients for Models^l, 2; and 3 in Table iO.8, we see 

-that the introduction of father's field and job v^lue in the models 'doe § 
not alter the coefficients of th^ other variables at all# (Thosfe coeffi- 
cients woi^ld be changed with the introduction of the new variables if they 
shared variance in common*) Turning to- Model 4, we find (not Surprisingly) 
that status aspirationcT share Variance in common witl^ otiher predictors; 

• the tapst powerful variables in the first functionr-IQ, education, curri- 
culum, enrollment, and training — all decrease with'the addition .of status 
aspirations. The coefficients for Model 5 indicate, that aspirations for • 

field of wo^k further decrease the coefficients ^or these Variables. indi- ' , ^ 



eating that field aspirations aUo share variance in common With the more 

■ . '289 ■ •■. ' 



■ \ 



...» 



Insert Tables 10,7 3nA ,10.8 About Here 

— ■ ■■ m 



IT' 



f - . 

• - ^' 

clearly atatua-reljitod pradictora. The coefflolanti for.Jleld aaplratlont 

\ < - 

indicate that it la tiaplratlona for aocial Joba (and at aooia atfttli Invaatl- ' 

gatlvo Joba aa wall) rather than other fle;tda/o,£ work that ara highflaV on / 
this atatua dlmenaion. ^ ' y 

Table 10/9^ ahowa the atandardlxerl-dlWrijntnantTCXwfftct^irt:^ 
second and third functions, together with the centroids of the peven occu- 
patlonal groups along those dimensions. The-' results are shown only for meh 
22 and older because (as Tal»le 10,7 shows) tht second and third functions 
are not useful among the yovim^r men. As the centroids show quite clearly, 
these two functions serve primarily to separate the three high-level groups 

. ./ ' f . ' ' • ' ^ ^ 

of work: the second function coritfasts I-high with S*high; the third . * 

... ■ \ 

function confcraats E-hlgbi with I~higha The two functions are als6 somewhat 

* . ,9'' » ^ * ' ■ 

useful In distinguishing among the moderate-l^val groups/ The secoiid func*-j 
tlon separates' C-moderatefromRVmoderiite; the third function separates 
E-moderate from R-moderate. The coefficients show that Ijt is primarily the 
field asplrittlons that contribute to these functions- -which is not 8urpj|.- 
sing because these functions did not become ufiie;^ul uWtil these variables 
were added to the model, A& suggested above, tt|e^ interpretation of the^e 
two' function9 is not clear because the field i^spjlrations may reflect little 
more than accurate predictions of^where (^the fields in which) the men are 
working in the ^following ^ear. * J ' ^ ^ ^ 

inset^t Tablp* l(f:9 About l Here 

■I w ♦ / , 

This chapter charts further the rate at which* occupational differen- 

tiatlon proceeds among tnales as they enter' the lAbor force ^ and the dimensions 

^ , s 
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'TheiUiefulnea^mit the jPlrat Thr«e Discriminant Fuh^^lotlt 
* from Five Mo^l« of Occupational Group Meabdrahljp; ^ 
Blgenvaluat and Percent of Dltcrlmlnable Variance Accounted 
for Among Whltei of Diffarant Aflaa 

• * 



Discriminant ^ • . . * ' 

Analysis Age ; . 18 '20 22 24 - 2^ 28 

Model EV" % h X RV X "Iv T '»EV X 



i 



^4rat— Dtac4Mja4n»nt^^unfit4oa 



1 


. 14 ^50 


.20 


61 


.60 


73 


.89 


83 


i.df 


M 


1.19 






2 


.14 50 


.21 


56 


.60 


.72 


.90 


79 


1.09 


82 


1.20 


82- 




. 3 


. 14 46- 


.21 


56 


.60 


.72 


.90 


78 


1.09 


82 


1.20 


81 




4 


• M5 47 


.27 


59 


.62 


71 


1.01 


78 


1.24 


82 


1.54/ 


80 


% 


5 


.17 45 


.28 

f 


47 


.71* 


52 


1.10, 

1 


54 


1.40 


53 


2. 37 


52 


f 



Second Discriminant Function^ 



1 


.09 


•32 


.07 


21 


.12 


15 


.10 


9 


.06, 


5 .09 


^6 . 




.09 


32^ 


.07 


19 


42 


15 


.10 


9 


.11 


9 .11 


^ 




.10 


34 


.07 


' 19 


.12 


15 




9 


.11 


8 .12 


4 


.10 


33 ' 


.08 


17 


.12 


14 


■J 


9 


.11 


8 .17 / 
20 1.15 f 


9 • 


5 


' .11 


28 


.11 


18 
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.29 


21 


.42 


21 


.52 


25 
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Third Discriminant Function^ 



I 

•2 
3 
4 
5 



.03 


12 


.04 


11 


.05 


6 


.06 


" 5 


.05 


4 


>Q5 


4 


.04 


12 


.04 


11 


.05 


6 


.08 


>.7- 


.67 


5 


.06 


4, 


.04 


12 


^04 


11 


.05 


6 


.08- 


7 


.07 


6 


.07 ' 


5 


.04 


\i 


.05 


10 


.6'5 


6 


.08 


6 


.08 


5 


.08 


4 


.06 


15 


.08 


14 


.21 


15 


.27 


14 


.45,, 


17 


.60 


13 



a 



b 



Eigenvalue of the function in question. ' / ^ / 

Percent of ^ discriminable between-group variance accounted ^by the function " * 
in iquestipn. ' ' 

^P.i^Ol fpt all models and ages. / ' #^ 

i^JUXl f or -.al 1 -jn^de Is^^nd, ,nge s -^^-^ ^ , : ' 



e 



P5.01 eWpt ibr; age 18 (Models, ^1,2,3,4,5) , age 20 (ModeU 1,2,3,4)^ and 1 



age 28 (Models r,2,3,4). 



Standardized Dlacr 
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Predictor 



Model: 
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Age 18 

■2 ; 



Tatilf Id. 8 

Imlnant Coefficlants for the Ffrtt. Function of Five 
of Ckscupational Groufi Memberthlpt Whites by Age 
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07 
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12 
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38 
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IQ 
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. 33 
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IQ 


1 1 
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.11 


A A A 7 




• Ji 


• Ji 


.77 • 


. 77 
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A 1 
« Oi 


H S curriculum 


.20l 
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21 


14 


14 
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1 4 ' 

• IH 
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1 A 




1 A 


.13 
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Enrolled now 


.50 
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50 


42 


P4 


OA 


02 


- 01 
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O I -' 


oi 
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24 




10 


1 7 
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.20 


.13 . 
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.05 
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.01 
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' .00 
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.21 
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Job value 
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Aspiration: 1 .Statuif 
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.00 
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.5 
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Job value 
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Aspirations: status 
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C^ntrolda* «nd 6l«crlmin«At Go«ffloUnt« 
for ther Second and Third Funeeiont of Motftl 5t 

Whites by Age 



Age: 



JSecond Function . 



75" 



55 



Thliri. ginction 
22 



Group 



R lo 
R lood 
C Biod 
E mod 
E hi 
I hi 
S hi 



-.23 


-.20 


-.i9 


-.03 


- .08 ' 


-.16 


.83 


.77 


.02 


.06 


• .33 


.52 




.74 


./9 


1.19 


.48 


. .83 


-1.03 


■^1.81 


-1.98 



^ ■ V 
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.83 
2.45 
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-.02 
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-1.18 
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-.22 
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-1.37 
.58 
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Father's status 




.49 


.06, 


.08 


.20 


.27 
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-.01 


.19 


.12 


^ ^.04 . 


- -.08 


-.20 


.08 


Mother 'igi educ. 
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-.05 


-.03 


-.08' 


.12 


.15 
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IQ 




-.01 


.01 


.16 
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,-.03 


-.02 


-.12 
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.01 
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.18 


.10 


.04 


.16 


H S curriculMm 




.26 
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.10 
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• .16 
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.28 
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f 


.42 


. -.02 
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-.04 


.02 
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-.11 


.12 


-.22 
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-.04 
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.05 


-.13 


.08 


-.03 
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-.25 
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Job value 
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Aspiration; Stati 
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- .35 
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-.38 
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.30 


• .44 


.38 


E 




.40 


' .61 


-.37 


.17 


1.02 
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' ..»3 
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.26 


.30 


-.01 


.06 


' .15 


.19 


.22. 
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Along whloh occujpafclonal dl■trlbutlon^proc•«cl•« Th« mi^ojc llalc«tlonfe of th« 
tn«lyi«i'w«c« dlscutaed e«rlUr: only civilian maUt ar« lnelud«dt aga, 
cohort, and parlod affects are not ditentartgled; and.valuaa had to ba Imputed 
for^sslng data. Nevertheless, the results provide a glimpse of the process 
by which people become sorte,d to'^ Jobs during the cri^icaL first decade after> 
•chool . theyessent i^l Ix j^rovi^ 



•lar intervals of tl\e results o^ the ongoing process distributing -men to jobs. 
More detailed examinations should be made, but these preliminary snapshots 
do pro^vlde an outline of the process which is consistent with the major con- 
clusions from previous research on Intergenerational mo|jility' but which*, 
also Suggests the need to exAmine the systematic variations in how people 
attain jobs in different fields of work. The results of the. present chapter 
are summarized below. Selected results from Chapter 7 on patterns of amp- 
loyment are Inclutied where levant to provide a more comprehensive picture 
of differentiation and distriUution processes. 

(1) Rate of labor force participation is high by the early twentip^, 

t ^ • ■ . 

* «^ > 

and by age 22 working is the major activity of almost Sby. of all men in the 
sample. (Given different eoonomic conditions, we would expect. a different 
pattern). ^ . • " 

X2) Dif fe^dntiation according to educational level, the major crl- 
terlon by whldh men are sorted to jobs, is lairgely complete by age 22. 

Differences in obher antecedents of occupational attainment such ati 10 and , 

--J ^. . . ' • 

father *B status do not increase, which is as expec1t:ed| , . ^ 

(3) Dl€fer6ntiat|.on According to occupational status occurs prl* 

ma'Vily by .age 24 but cohtlKiues at a slower rate through the late 20 *s. 

(A) The major outline of the distribution process becomes clear 



ground age 22, at vhUh age 85% of men ata wbrklng and tnoit, preaueuibly » /dava 
)o«pUtad thalr aduc«t«>n. Tha iltttllarlty In the dltcrlmlnant funitlona £^ 
ages 22 through g8 auggestB that no maJo;f alteraClbna occur after age 22 in 
how the men are" distributed to Joba— at least according to the .variables 

examined here. 

. * . ^ * 

The evereirlr dist^ribttteitMr^f-nwtt-to-different-f teldis and b roatt 

status levels* of work has largely stabilised by the mid twehtlea. The 

• * 

major net change in the late twenties is the continuing t(ovement.of men into 
high'^evel enterprising work, which Is consequently associated with a con- 
tinuing rise in the mean and variation of occupational status among all men. 

(6) Academic achievement is the major dimen8i\}n (amopg those examined 

» * ■ • 

here) by which white men become sorted into different occupational grouivs. 
.Thifi finding is consistent with previous status attainment york which .shows 

* 

via path modells that educatloii is a more imp6rtant determinant* of oqcupa- 
tlonal status than are IQ and family background (Sewell and Hnuser, 1975), 
but it differs significantly from the- previous research by suggesting that 

- \ ... 
« k , ' . . . ' 

8^ fields. ^f high- l^vel work. are obtained with considerably less educa- 
tion on. the average .than are 'others. ' - v^C r- 

(7) Family socioeconomic background is also- associated with employ- 
ment in different .occupational groups. When conitldered simultaneously with 
important variables such as educational attainment and IQ> hpwever^ it |makes 
little independent contribution to occupational fl^ld or level. 

. (8) Father's field of work ^njd respondent ts job values add nothing 

to the nablllty o& statys-related variables in predicting occupational gtoup 

membership/ Howeve^> better measures of job J/alues and Interests phould 

i. • 
be. Idcluded in future 'research^before concluding that fleld«^ related pre-- 

diet or s are nbt use fill « ^ • . 
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chapter 11 

HOW DO ENVIRONMENTS AFFECT THE EVOLUTION 
OF EDUCATIONAL AND STATUS ASPIRATIONS? 



People's educational and occupational aspirartions can be .seen as products 

of their social environments. Being products of those environments; asplra- 

tlons can be usjed ds barometers of the different environments that blacks 

and whites experience and as barometers of the changes In thos^ climates 

over Cime^ This chapter examines shifts in aspirations over time in order 

« 

to draw conclusions about how environments influence 'gareer development. 
The focus is on aspirations for level--*educatibnal level and occupational 

status leVel. Occupational level is emphasized because status asplrartlons 

i * I • ■ 

» y - * 

may be more important to people than 'are field 'aspirations. Level of 
education attained is emphasized because it is the strongest correlate of 
Status^ level attained, 

chapter 9 suggested that aspirations for field of work change as men 
adjust to the realities of the job market and as they pursue their preferred 
status level. The occupational status the men^desire also changes Somewhat 

4 ^ 

with age» but ma J or^ changes jirobably do not ^occur on the average unl^ess the 
environment changes radically. Major cohort differences in -status aspira- 
tlons among blacks suggest that major environmental* changes have been be- 
curing for blacks. The small .decreases in status for all men with age 
suggest that the transition to new environments^ daring development causes' 
a slight, shift in Average status 'Aspirations. The two shifts in aspiration 



as' the result of exposure to new envlrbnwenta might be UbolUd the "re.poris* 
to changing times shift" and the "response to reality. « The former re|lacti 
a cohort effel^the latter a developmental one. The previous ch^ter 
speculated that the fesponse to rfe^Uty may largely occur at very' early ages 
for status aspirations, though later for^leld asptratldlls. Nevertheless, 
^ Buch.shtfts as db 66c-ur-amoi^g the"NLS men~ih statu8Tspi;ration^wll]rbe'^" 
examined more closely In this chapter.. Much p'revlous research as well as- 
earlier resul^ In this voW show that IQ, *SES and race are Important deter, 
mlnants of aspirations and attaimnents. Several previous-chapters also 
raised ^hd possibility that changes in aspirations and -attainments , over tUo& 
might be slightly confounded with differential attrition according te SES 

and IQ. Therefore, men are examined controlling for these variables. ^ 

/ 

Aspirations as Barometers of the Environment 
Scientists, politicians, and laymen all take aspirations seriously,-* 
.though they may disagree about what they mean. During the 1960> ipany people 
began to recognize the potentially explosive problem created because some 
social groups may be effectively blocked from fulfilling the American dream. 
.A decade eatller a frequent question in sociological research (e.g., Rodman, 
1963; Kahl, 1953^ Empey, 1956; Rosen, 1959) had been to what extent' to do 
different social g/oups share common values, to what ^tent are they all 
able to meet commori goals, and wl>flt negative consequences such as anomle, or 
delinquency might, be axpec ted from either the differences lit- values or a 
gap between goals and attainments? In the last decade, v^e have' seen an 
Increasing attention among sociologists to tilJ^r^atlon of aspirations and 




I \ I 4 'V 

expectations to educational and occupatlonaA abt^i^hment. Take for example, \ 
the work of Sewell and Shah (1968a, 1968b) and of Kerckhoff (1974;. Kerckhoff I 



and Campbell, 1977) which examinas the role of peers, tenphera, and parents , 
on educationar plans « ^ \^ 

But what do aspirations realty reflect? Like any att;it;ude item, we are 
not;really sure what* they mean, and^ arguments about whether or not they reflect' 
•what people would really do given. aV chance , whether they are- purely fanciful*, 
and «d on , t U^st i?ate thta proWem. The^e ^guinentB^^anti^ xrtnrf uytoCT^ 
because aspirations^ have at least two distinct components, b9th of *which may 
vary systematically across individuals and by age. These two components are 
the desirability of different outcomes and an assessment of the probability 
that each Of those outcomes can be obtained with some reasonable effort. 
Take occupations, for example. We can examine people's a-spiratio'ns as if 
they have made two assessments: (1) how much they \^ould like each_of the 
occupations, ranking them according to more and less desirable or satisfying 

and (2) their assessment of the probability that each of them is within 

■ > • - -"■ . - ' , 

reach. The resulting "choice" of occupations ^could then be seen as some 

V . . , ^ • 

compromise "between desirability and probability of occurence. Thiis, when 

we tfse aspirations as a barometer of social conditions, we are measuring to ! 

some extent the effects of environments on both what people would like to 

do and what they think they think they actually can do. Any question Which 

focuses a person's attention on the probability of actually getting preferred 

choices will result in <^hoices that look more "realistic"— hence- the conanonly 

found {iifferences when individuals are questioned aboyt their expectations 

and plans .rather than about their aspiratiorts. 

; YOiiiiger people hold more unrealistic aspirations than do older people; 

that is, thetr aspirations are based relatively more on the desirability and 

less ton the probability of attaining the occuivatlon tfian are those of older 



.people. ^But as youngsters agp, they begin to face or percalv* mor^. obttacUi 
they are l/ettfor able to assess their opportunities, and therefore., their ; 
aspirations "becou^e moro •'realistic^ thus, as youngsters age, their aspira^ 
ticjjns become Increasingly senij^itive barometers of the opportunities they > 
perceive for themselves. If we further assume that the desirsHHty of Occ'u- 
patlorig 1& fair ly cons tant ifltfter the elementary sc hoal y^^ra ( andv the la 



striking agreeiient in the (yanking of qccupations by all social groups which 
have ever been studied) , It CtlCriyvS^ems reasonable to assume that if aspira* 



tions change-feithert up pr dowrt^-over time, these changes reflect sotrntf^^ff^^r^ 

. -'c ■ ■ ^ • ... 

ation in people's assessments of their opportuhHrlesv * ^ Z^- ' 

It is clear, however, that whatever we ,afe measuring with status aspire*- 
tions and no^ matter how unre^alistic we thin^ they may be sonietlmes^ we are 
measuring something that is, intimately related to what people do eventually 
obtain (cf * Kerckhof f , 1974; S'ewell.and Shah, 1968a). In short, aspirations 
sd^F^OTiething about people's perceptions of themselves or of their etwiron** 
monts that forecasts their fate quite well. 

Hundreds of articles have ^^fp^ written on the development of aspirations 
and-many have focussed on differences among age, race, social class, and 
ability groups. But previous r^earch has not very often examined changes 
ix\ aspirations, either developmental or cohort changes (see Grasso, 1977, 
for an exception). Previous chapters in this ^volume « jtllustrated someBevelop- 

mental and cohort changes in lev€?l aspirations. ^ This chapter examines the, 

■ ». * 

/following additional questions. - 

(1) How much change in status and educational aspirations is there over a ' 
five-year period for two cohort^ of men? 

(2) Are the changes associated with e'tiucational ,and occupational experiencet'' 



(t^e-V ch«igciB In enviiTonmonti asjidcUted-Hlth ddvfllopment) ? ' . ; 

Xrm Ch0 chanftea relaxed to sooial btokgtoand? ^ f 
(4) Are th6 changes different foif blacks th|in for whites? Do the raceVv 
develop diffecently and ati there cohort, differences which ^indicfte ch«ngih|^ 

\ • * • ♦ » » • 

envltomnents for the raoQS? > 

" ^ ^ - . ; --• ------ - MQ^yj? 



Data • • • • . ' « ' 

Each of the variables in the analyses i« described below. They have been 
described earlier, but a few are ufied a little differ^rifc'ly lierei 

"Isgl^^Ionsr^Ssplratlons were obtained by the fbllowing»*wo q^jesttEoi^e. 
How much education would you like to get? Whatklnd of work would you like 
to be doing when you are 30 years old? Educatldnal asp^ifations are expressed 
as years of education and occupational aspirations in, terms df Duncaft SEI ^ 
scores (Duncan, 1961)., . ■ . ^ , . " 

Attainment ; Educational attainment is 'measured as the number of years 
completed, and occupational attainment as tl^e Duncan SEI score of the. last 
job held. Thus, occupaMonal attainment does not necessarily refdr to the * 
current ye«r if the man was either unemployed or out of the labor force, 

SES. background . . SES background' was measured By father's occupational 

« - . , 

status when the respondent'was 14 years old. Meu were than classified Into 
three groups according To their father's status: vety. Ipw (Duncan SEI Scores 
of 14 or below), low (15-29), and moderate/high (30 and aboVQ) . These 
divisions were made on the basis of sample siise. Previous analyses have used 

r 

the status categories of loy, moderate, and high (with status raises, 
■respectively, of 0-29, 30-59, and 60 plus). This division was not-useful 
fo^ detailed racial comparison* here because almost all black men come from' 



, ■ ... ' 

low'SES backgrounds apcordlng tp tHls definjLtion, Therafoy, the low category 
WAS fubdivided into the v&Vy-low and ^ow categories and the moderate and high 
categories ye rtf' combined Into one clitegory In the following analyses. Thie m 
Very-^low SE^^athers Include primarily lab(Drer8 and some operatives and 

service workers; the. low SES fathers include most operatives And perhaps half 

♦ ■ \: • • • . ' 

of 'the craftsmen; the moderate/high SES fathers Include the rest of the crafts- 



men and almost a]Ll the sales and clerical workers, managers, and professionals* 

Ability . Ability teat scores from high ischool were ,availat>le for many 
of the men. The scores were transformed into stanines , and for the analyses 
5_gpQ'^*^^^ here, wen were fu y the r grou p ed Into three "b road levels of ablWCty. 



Once again, t!^e' groups were created with sample sizes in mind so the high 

• r 

ability group actually'corresppnds roughly to IQ levels of 100 and above, and 
therefore includes all men "above aver&g^." 

Age cohort . Two age groups are examined sepai^ately in all the analyses: 
men aged 15-18 in 1966 and men .19-24 in 1966. -In 1971 these two groups of 
ften were aged 20-23 and 24-29, Respectively* The youngest age group includes 

■' ' ' 

primarily men of high school age in 1966, and the latter group includes 
primarily men df post-high School age in 1966. It is important,"to keep 'in 
mind that^ these men have been exposed to different events aijd have experi<^ 
enced the same events ftt different stages in their lives because they were 

bom in different years. The older group was born In the years 1942 to . 

»' » ■ 

1948, they were ^jge 18 (an .age when many were leaving high, school) in the 

years i960 to 1965, and in 1980 they are now aged 33 to 36. the younger' 

I. 

men were born between 1949 ajhd 1951, were age 18 in the y6ars 1966 tO 1969, 
and in 1^80 are aged 29 tp ^2.- In summary, th^ oldest group could be 
characterised as men born during, the second ^orld war, who were probably 



l>»aving high .ichool Uuring the earLy^ yaara of the civil rlghta taovomant, and ' 
who ara in th^ir mid-thirtiea in 1980. Th6 younger man are baby boom babiai whQ 

\ » ' ■ » « 

*" \ * t * ■ 

experienced the Uter years of the civil rights movement whil* atill in achool, 
and who ace leaving their late twenties in 1980. 

When comparing results of this study with those of others, it is impor>' 

tant to rcimembep that the^. men were b orn later than men Ih post other widel y 

used national surveys o*f young men. For example, the youngest men Included 
in the first Occupation Changes. In a Generation survey (Blau and Duiitclln, 1967) 

4 • 

were 25 to 34 in 1962 and were born before 1937, five years be fete the oiliest 
men examined in this study. The second OCG survey (Featherman and Hauser, 
1976) includes primarily nten who w^re born 'eai'ller than those Included "here, 
though there is some overlap. The men studied in the National Longitudinal 



Survey of 1972 high 



school seniors (Thomas, Alexander, and Eckland, 1?79) , 



■3 



on the other hi^nd, are^g^herally younger than those included heire. 

V i 

Analyses • | ^ 

All analyses pjcesented here ^we re performed separately for blacks and 
whites and for the jrwo age cohorts. In several analyses the'^nen were also 
q^lasslfled accprdin^ to three levels of SES background and three- levels of 
ability. Aspiratiotjis and attainments ln\1971. as well as 1966 arfe examined, 
thereby providing e^^idence about changes occurring ovet a five year period 
in early care^^. 

Iwo limica^lonfi| should be noted. First, the sample sizes vary according 
Idercd because more data were missing for occupational 
SES background than fdr educational aspirations and 



to the analysis dons 
status, ability, -and 



attainments^* Therefore, the different analyses do not deal with exabtly 

the saine groups of man. Second, the number of blacks in some of the analyses 



•^8 qutte small. ; ^ * * 

I The first table provides* some, Indication of the amount of qhange in both 

educational asplratlqins and atJtalnment tliat occur|pd between 1966 and 1971. 

.4 

for men in the sample. Table 11.1 shows the percentage of men in the. differ- 
.liat race-ago groups^ who^«frpi.red t^ «nd who- had -aefetiaUy obtained- ?tt ^ 



educational Ieve,l8--12 years of educfitton, 14 years and to* oh— -in the two 
years. The table phows several things which we rd illustrated in earlier 
chaptei^s: younger cohorts of me"n haVe higher aspirations than do older ones 
and aqtiial attainments increase over the five year period. The firjsit finding 



is to be expected b6cau8§^ of the rising secular trends in the level of edu- 
cation yhich were discussed earlier and the latter because the men are ,jj||bill 

4 . ' 

\ 

young and pursuing their education. Ot he r\ findings wer^ not ao predictable. 

Insert Table 11. 1 About Here 

First, all groups of men raised the-ir aspirations over the five years. 
This too may reflect the secular trends In educational level*, but it could 
also partly reflect a developmental process whereby the more education a 

I . ■ > ■ 

person gets, the. higher he sets his' goals. It could also reflect an upsurge 
in int'erest in education -coinciding with the expansion of higher education 
in the 1960 's. 

The more interesting comparis.ons involve race, particularly the older 
black men. The percentage of older blftck tHen aspiring in 1966 to 11 or 
fewer years of education is overwhelming-TOVet .43% said they wanted this* 
little education. In t^e other groups, at most only 1*% said they want 

this low level of schooling, and in 1971 the vounger blacks have already 

- ^ • . ' ■ / 

achieved more thaa the older blacks said they even wanted in 1966. By 1971, 



Table 11.1 



Pcrcei\X«ttC8 oL Mca Aspiring to DifferoiU L'evoU of Educrft^ort-'and of Men 
% ^ AcMally Attainl»ng Different LeVe.la' in, 49^6 ajid ,1971: ' . 

. * . ^Vo Cohorts of Men by i^ace , * - • . 

• . * . • ■ • 



Race 



Age 
In 

1966' 



of 

education 



AspirlAg to 
eac^ educational 
level 



% Attaining 
each educational 
1 eve 1 ' 



Whittfs IS-lS ' 



O-ll 

12 

13^ 
•' 14 

•15« 

16 ' • 
- 17+ 

f 



\ 1966 


1971 


V 1966 


1971 




5.2 


....i . 

73.1 


14.6 


25.9 ' 


27.0 


il.2 


37.4 






5.4 


12.1 


9.4 


. 13.6 


0.2 


10,7 








lp.5 


36.9 


27.0 




10.9 


20.7 


27.0 - 




> 3,6 



(1243) 





19-24 0-11 




16.4 




9:5^ 


1 

22.5 


20.9 








32.1 




• 29.6 •» 


38.4 


33.9 




' 13 


. 








11.3 


7.3 




' • 14 ' 




2.7 




10.0 


w8.8 


/ 6 . 1 




15 










7.2 


* 


16 




22.1 




25.0 


7.4 


14.3 




17+ ' ' 




27.0 ■ 




. 26.1 


' 4.3 


12.5 



(N) 



(1304) 



(1303) 



ERIC 















Blacks 15-18 


0-U 


.15.7 • 


'12.5 


86.1 


3.7.5 - 




12 V. " ^ 


.37.7 


31.7 


12.4 


' 42.2 










1.1 


5.8 






8.8 


11.7 


/ 0.4 


7.3 




15 V/ 








4.7 ■ 


t 


16 


30.2 


29.3 J 




2.4 


• 


17+*^ 


7.7 


14.8 ^ 




p. 2 


• i • 


(N) 

* 




(467) ^ 




(467) 


19-24 


0-il 


43.4^ 


. • 17.7 r • 


53.5 


52.4 




12 


■. 32/3 


43.8 >• ' 


32.4 


29.6 




13 ' 






3.9 


4.2 


«^ 


14 


1.1 


' lO'.l 


7.4 


3.1 


\ 


15 


* -"' . 




2.3 






16 


12.9 




' 1.7 


6.5 




17+ 


' 10.4 


12,9 


^ 0.8 


• 2.6 




(N) 




(356) 




(355) . 


*When educatibnal aspirations 


were coded 


, l3 and 15 years 


were not used as 


coding categories 


(■ 

.. ♦ 
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hovevar, thoa^" oidet bluck men liave; changed their aaplratlont conild^^rfbly <)^> 

ahd look much more like the younger blacjcs In their «#p^lriClona« However^ ^ « 

♦ ' ■ t • . . 

their acbual attainmenti^ hcive hard)Ly changed at aM; Mor^ than half atlll » 
have fewer ^ than 12 years of educi^tion. ^ 

table 11. 1 reflects the secular trends In rising educational levels and 
the rising asp^iratlons may partly reflect this. The 8y8t;em of hl^hei:. educa- 



tl6n expanded greatly during the 196p*8 and no doubt most people^^reg^ardless 
.of race— saw both m(^re ^oppojcunities for edycatlon and also actually obtained 
It. One other historica\jHfGct » one which effects t>rlmarily the blacks, ^ 
however, also is suggested. Those' blacks who wevre In school throughout most » 
'6f this- 19*^' 8 civil rights era-ftMe younger group— may have been more strongly- ^ ^ - 
affected or else affected at an earlier age, by the opening up of new oppor- 
tunltles for blanks (or at least by the perception of them) Jthan were the 
b^dor blacks who may imve .already been locked into a pattern of;' low attain- 
ment. In short, the pattern of aspirations and attainments among the blacks 
over the five year periods seems- to suggest a change in the larger social 
^environment which had an enormous effect on black perceptiofts and pursuit 
of opportiuiity— although nod* all groups were able to benefit from it. 

PartlLcuiar educatioi^al eirpericncc:s ^ ' ' . . 

What about the effects of more particular s^tting^ that I suggested as poten«> 
tially important slte^ of influence? The strategy of this analysis wa« to think 
of particular transition points from age 15 to 29 that might provide either posi- 
tive or negative reinforcentent of aspirations, I was interested in particular 
in racifal «ifferences that might occur a4:» these transition points. For example, - 
if a student is not. promoted in school or if He drops out, does his aspiration 
fall and does^ it\.fdll more i£ he is black? Do blacks become increasingly discouraged 



(or Ittts <incour^g0d) «bouii' tliefr ,opportunlt lot compared 'to wl^ltes at, thay 
vnfcr and pro««tt<l through coll^ga) Alaor wli«n blacks ohafiga thalr\apirati0na | 
do" Chay adjuac thata li\ way* (a«g., tmrds dlfferant tortt of occupations) ' 

dlffarent than do whites? The object was to discern when and where blacks 
might need reinforcement of their ^spiri^tlons or thia provision of more oppor-* 
tuatty In or^^ feo^m»ln^^^^lr-^rQmotit)tt ttro system s of ed ucartoir— 

«nd vork« The data used here can provide no direct evidence about vhi^t it Is 
about those settings that Is Important, only that they might be especially 
important for blacks. \ * 

Mean levels of educational c^nd occupational statics aspirations were cal- 

"uulamu suparaioly f or ine i i who advaucoJ b y una year of Bducalluu uvm ' a o i w t- 

/■ ' , - ' . ^ ' ' 

year period atid for men who reported the same number of years of education 

» 

completed in the two consecutive surveys. Means were calculated separately 

4 

£ot each of the grade J.evels in question. For example, all men adv'anclng 
from 10 to 11 years were examined separately; as were those who ^reported 10 
years of education l^i both survey years. The expecti^lon was that men who' 
reported the same educational level in two years probably terminated or at 
least interrupted pheiif educational progress in the preceding year. They 
wer'e expected to io«;er their educational and occupational aspirations on 
the average. InJcontrast, men who advanced In ^ducati,on*"*e8pecially those 

advancing Into aAd through college— were expected to maintain op raise their 

I ^ " / 

aspirations. All sets of men were assumed to" perceive their recent educa- 

* tlonal . progress/ (or lack: of it) as , new information .aboujt their opportunities 

for future devAlopmfent. Oil the basis, of this new tnfonnatlon, they were 

I * » 

/ ^ 

expected to cHange their aspiration9 accordingly. 

' / • ^ 

- I will tArlefly mention but not present the results of these analyses. 
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1 



If Individuals lower their aspirations aftai^^scontdnulng thciir eduoa^ion^. 
or 'if thity ralu^e them when exposed to new^oppprfetirileies thirtiugh (Ifd^4in6«ttieflfi^ 

them. Instead^ eho results feiflected great stability a one. year period 

fdr all the educational trensicions (or non^tr^n^itions) examined* No 
part^icular group seemed to lower or raise its aspirations for education over^ 



the Q^nei- year peViod; Aspiration^ for jobs did seem to decrease senna what but 

they did so in the same manner for all gr6up8. Thus^ while not ruling out th^ 

importance pf these transition points , the results suggested looking elae-^< 

where for more important influences on< educfational and occupational aspira** 

♦ 

tions^ • In particular, they suggested looking to social background, 
" Tqcta l b ac ks rq u nd '™ - - - - . — — „ — 

Tables 11.2 and 11.3 provide information about who holds th^ highest aspir- 
ations and who changes their aspirations most. Table 11.2 shows trends oyer the 
five y eel r 8 in educational aspirations and attainment for men of different ability 

f . " ■ 

-> V 

« « . . t 

levels. Table 11.3 shows comparable results for occupational status. Results '. 
were also obtained fpr nien of dlf ferentf . SES, leve Is within the different . ability 
groupings and are shown in, Tables 11.4 through 11.7. Although attainments and 
aspirations in the different SES groups differ, they sho\\the same trends by race 
as do Tables ,11". 2 and 11.3 so only the latter two tables will be discussed. 



Tnaort Tables 11,2 to 11.7 About Had 



Moo^n years of' education and mean occupation3i status tf^R^hown for the 
< • . • 

different groups of men. The tables replicate findings froiA previous studies 

. ■ " .• _ , ■ • }) 

and Chapter 6 of this volume. First, aspirations ambng .iJlacks arej^gher 

than among comparable whites. Not all studies find highdr aspirations for % 

blacks, but most do (L. Gottfredson, 1978c; Cosby, 1971; Kuvlesky, Wi;ight, 



. . Tabl^ . , .4 

• • . •• , ■ 

Heap Yeara bf Education Aspired to and Actually 
Ot»t/liri«dUn 196^ aifd 1771 by tWo GmSftn 
iijt njikt i»y MttM Ability t«Vtti 
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Hacc A^lillVey 



Age in 
T9W 



Years Desired 



19W 



iLTn 



Years Attained 



(N) 



Whites 



Blacks 



Low 


15-18 
19-24 


12.9 
12 .2 


13.2 

12 7 ■ 


10.2- 
11 4 


11.6 

1 1 6 


(107) 


* 


Mod 


15-18 
. 19-24 


14.3 
13.9 


14.3 
14.1 


* ^ 10.8 
12.4'' 


12.6 
' . 12.9 


(357) 
(376) 


• 


High 


15-18 
19-24 


15.8 
15.8 


15.8 


10.9 
13.7 


14.0 
14.8 


(510) 
(452), . 




Total 


15-18 
19-24 


' 14.9 
.14.5 


. 15.0 
14.7 


10.8 
12.9 

« 


13.3 
13.6 

• 


(974> 
(952) 




Low 


15-18 
19-24 


• 13.5 
1?.2 


14.0 
13.4 


10.3 
li.4 


11.8 
' U.5 


^(103) 
(76) 


If- 


Mod 
i 


15-18 
19-24 


14.5 
13.8 


15.3 
14.5 


10.4 . 
12.3 


12.6 
12.9 


(77) 
(43) 


.-^ 


High 


15-18 : 

19-24 


16.3 
16.2 


16.4 
15.9 


11.1 
13.6 


• 13.8' 
14.4 


(20)' . 
" (17). 


% 


' Total " 


15-18 
19-24 


14.1 
13.2' 


14.7 
13.4 


10.4' 
12.0 • 


12.3 " 
. 12.3 


(200) 
(136) 





V. . Table JL1.3 

M««n Oocupafclonal Stacuf k§pivd to «n4 Aotu*lly« 
. Obt«ln#4 In 196^ and Jl971 by Two Cohottf 

of Men: By kacia and Ability Level , ' * 



Race 



Ability 



Whites 



Low/ 



Mod 



High 



Total 



Age in 
1966 



StJiitus Desired 



1966 



1971 



15-18 


39.6 


35.7 


19-24 


39.7 


35.5 


15-18 


49:9 


47.6 


19-24 


51.0 


47.2 


15-18 


63.4 ' 


60.2 


19-24 


64.6 " 


61.3 


15-18 


55. V 


52.6 


19-24 


56.1 


52.5 



Status obtained 



1966 



1971 



17.0 
23.5 



19.1 
32.8 



22.7 
41.6 

20.7 
r35.8 



22^1 
30.A 



32.3 
.41.0 



40.1 
58.9 

35.0 
48.2 



(N) 



(70) 
(92) 

(237) 
(317) 



(311) 
(369) 

(618) 
(778) 



Blacks 



Low 



Mod 



High 



Total 



15-18 
19-24 

15-18 
19-24 

15-18 
19-24 

15-'18 
19-24 



45.6 
4'0.0 


■ 41.0 
40. Z 


14.5 
19.7 


20.> 
26.9 

V 


(65) 
(49) 


59". 4 
56.7 

I 

72,4 
67.7 


59.6 
57.0 


15.9 
, 28.7 


30.0 
34,3 


(45) 
(35) 


60,5 
' ^60.6 . 


31.9 
30,9 


52.3 
48.2 


(11) 
(15) 


52.6 
•50.1 

i 


49.7 
49.2 


16.6 
24.6 


27.0 
32.8 


(121) ^ 
(99) 
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Mean Y«or«* of Education Dttlred and* Years Actually 

Attained Irt '1966 and in 1971: By Raca, SES-, and Ability 

Men Aged 15-18 



286 



Aspiratio 



Whiten 



.Ability SES 



1966 



1971 



Attalttment^ 



.1966 1971 



(N) 



lo Total 

Very low 
low 

mod/hJ^ 
Total 



mo 



hi 



very low 
low 

Btod/hi 
Total 

very low 



12.9 

12._7 
12.9 
13.2 

14.3 

13.5 
13.9 
14.8 

15.8 

14.8 



13.2 

12..6._ 
13; 2 
13.7 

14.3 

13.5 
13.8 
14.8 

15.8 

14.8 



10.2 11.6 



.10.2 
10.0 
10.3 

10.8 

:io.7 

10.7 
10.9 

10.9 

10.7 



11.5 
11.8 

12.6 

12.3 
12.3 

1,2.9 

14.0 
13.3 



Tow 

mod /hi 



TOTAL 



TSTT 
16.1 

14.9 

I 



16.2 
15.0 



10.7" 
11. 0 



xa.6 

1A.4 



10.8- 13.3 



Blacks 



(la?) 

(39) 
(38) 

(357) 

(67) 
(119) 
(1.71) 
(510) 

(67) 



(U2) 
(321) 

(974) 



lo 


Total 


13.5 


14.0'-^ 


10.3 


1-1.8* 


— \ ., - , 

(103) ■ * 






very low 
low 

mod /hi- 


13.6" 
• 13.0 

■ « 


13.9 ' 
13.9 


10.3 
10.3 


a. 7 ' 
11.7 


460)- 
(.36) 
(7) 


• 


mo 


Tt)tal , 


14. 5^ 


r 15.3 


10.4 


12.6 


(77) 




> 


very low' 
lovr^^ 


14.6. 

i 


14.8 
"^16.0 


10. 2 
10.7 


12.6 * 
12.7 


(39) • 
(32) 
(6) 




>* 

hi 


Total 


16-. 3 


16.4 


11.1 


n.8 


(20) 






very low 
low * 
in««Uhl 


« m 






* 


(9) 


t 


TOTAL 






14 . 7 


IC^.4 


IS, a 







r 
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u * Table 11.5 
M«an Yaar* of Education D«alr«d and Yaara 

Attained In 1966 and in 1971: By Race, SES, 



Actually 

ff 

and Ability 



• 




* Mat^g«d 19-24 

• ' 








• 

Whites 








Aapl^ratlon Attainment 




Ability 


SES 


1966 1971 1966 1971 


(N) 



lo Total 

I very low 
low 

mod /hi 

mo Total 

very low 
low 

mod /hi 



hi 



TOTAL' 



Total 

very low 
low 

mod /hi 



'i2r2 


12.7 


11. A 


11.6 


(124) 


lU^ 


ll.Q 


11^0 


_ 11_. L_ _ 




12.0 


12.7 


11.2 


11.4 


(38) 


13.1 


13.2 


11.9 


12.2 


^ (44) 


13.9 


14.1 


12.4 


12.9 


(376) 


13.3 


13.3 


12.3 


12.5 


(84) 


13.3 


13.8 


12.0 


12.4 


(114) 


14.5 


14.6 


12.8* 


13.4 


(178) 


15.8 


15.8 


' 13.7 


14.8 


(452) 


15.3 


15*5 


13.4 


14.3 


(67) 


15.2 


15.1 


13.0 


14.1 


(94) 


16.0 


16.1 


- 14.0 


15.1 • 


(291) 


14.5 


14.7 

0 


12.9 


13.6 ^ 




(952) 



Blacks 



lo 


Total 


12.2 


13.4 


11.4 


11.5 


(76) 


1 

mo 


very low 
low 

mod /hi 
Total 


11.8 
12.0 ' 

13.8 


13.0 
13.4 

^^14. 5 


: 11.2 
11.2 

12.3 


11.2 ' 
11.3 

12.9 > 


(36) ^ 

(27) 

(13) 

(43)'- 




very low 
I'ow^/^ 
mod /hi 


13.4 
14.4 

• 


^ 14.8 
13.9 


12.0 
12.5. 


12. r 
13.0 


(20) 
(18) 
(5) 


hi 


Total 


16.2 


1*5.9 


13.6 


14.4 


(17) * 




very low 
low 

mod /hi 






\ 




(9) 
(4) 
(4) 


TOTAL 

% 




13.2 


13,4 


12.0 


12.3 


. (136) 

1. 



s 



. Tabl« 11.6 28 
M««n Status of Job Oeaired and SCatuf of Job ^ctul^ly • 

Attained in 1966 and 1971: Roce, SES, a«d Abtiify 



Men Aged 15-18 



Atplratlon 



Attainment 



Ability 


SES 


1966 


1971 


1966 


1971 


lo 


Totat 


39.6 


35.7 




22.1 




y®Ty low 




31.7 




- 22-.1 




low 


A3, 5 


35,2 


16.8 


19.? 




mod/Ki 


U.5 


39.8 


18,7 


25.0 


mo 


Total 


49.9 


47,6 


19.1 


32.3 




very low 


A2,6 


*44,1 


16.2 


33:2 




low 


46.1 


44.1 


17,4 


28.8 




mod/hi 


55,4 


51.4 


?1.4 


34.2 


hi 


Total 


63.4 


60,2 


22.7 


40.1 



(N) 



TOTAL 



— v a ry . l o w- 
low 

mod /hi 



-49.3 



60.9 
67.2 

55,5 



-45^ 



■U^ 



59,1 

63 »5 

52.6- 



21,0 
25.1 



40,1 
43.-6 



20,7 35.1 



(70) 

-422)-- 
(24) 
(24) 

(237) 

(46) 
(76) 
(115) 

(311) 



(77) 
(195) 

(618) 



Blacks 



lo 


Total 


45.6 


41.0 


14.5 


20.7 


(65) 




very low 


43.5^ 


41,4 


15,8 


i9,7 


(39) 




low 


41,6 


36.1 


12,9 


21,6 


(21) 




m6d/hi 










.(5) 


mo 


Total ' - 


59.4 


59.-6 


' 15.9 


30.0 


X45) 




very low 


51,1 


• 50,7 


12 ;4 


23 ?7 


(22) 






64.5 


67.7 


19.6" 


35.8 


' ' (19) 




rM/hi 








"T? ■ 


(4) 










^ 31. * 




hi 


Tota? 


72 A 


60.5 


52.3 
f 


(11) 




very low 








■ 


.(3) 




low*" ; 










(3) 




mod /hi - 








r 




TOTAL 




.52.6 


49.7->-«^ 


^ , 16.6 


27.0 


(121) 



did 



: 1 T«hl« 11.7 ' 4 

Mean Status of Job D#flrejl and Statui of Job Actually* 

/ttainqd 'in 1966 nijd (971: By Race, SES, and Ability 



\ 

« 

Hen Aged 19-24 ' 



Aipiratloft 



'Wtiltea 



Attalnmvnt 



Ability • SE3 



1966 



1971 



1-966 1971 



(N) 



lo Total 
very low 

mod /hi 
mo -Total 



ve;icy low 
low 

mod /hi V 

-Total ^ 

VG ry Tow 

-tow^-' — 
mod /hi 



TOIAL 



39.7 

35»3 

37vl 
A5.9 

51 .0 

37.9 
49.5 
57.9 

64.6 

56. r 

67.1 
56.1 



35.5 

24 »8 
3f .5 
44.0 

47.2 

36rt) 
44.5- 
54.0 

\61.3 

57.1 

63r2 

5^.5 

\ 



23.5 30.4 



22U 

tut 

26.2 



24.1 

:3314r 
33.9 



32.8 41.0 



27.5 
30.6 
36.5 



31.7 
37.5 
47.4 



41.6 58.9' 



(92) 
(32) 

(34) 

(317) 

(71) 
(93) 
(153) 

(369) 



3t,3 

32:b~ 

44.9 



52.0 
51. T 
62.5 



35.8 48.2 



( 

' (fl) 
^244) 

(778) 



lacks 



lo 


Total 


40^0 


40.2 ^ 


^9.7 

18.7 
18.1 


26.9 


(49) 




very low 
low 

mod /hi 


36.8 


36.1 
46.8. 


26.6 
22.6 


(26) 
(14) 
(9) 


mo 


Total ^ 


56.7 


57.0 


28.7 


34.3^ 


(35) 




very low 
, loy 
mod /hi 


57.6 
53.5 ^ 


51.0 
59.6 . 


22.2 
• 28.3/ 


31.8 > 
34.7 

> 


(16) 
(14) 
(5) 


hi 


Total • 


67.7 


60.6 


30.9 


48.2 


(15) 




very low 
low 

mod /hi 








K — 


(8) 
(4) 
(3) 


TOTAL 




50.1 


49.2 


24. 64% 


32.8 


(99) 
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and Juarer, 1971) . Second, there are big dlfferenciks In a«pir«tioni for nan 
from different ability and SES levels. This ia" alio well, documantad (e.g., 
Sowe ii and ShM^i 19*f8a; I96«b>. ^hU*, aaiU#l •VMliinaiiti dd. 40* <Jl££ar a(u<fh 

i^aaa «or men with comparable backgrounds. ReseKirch on older cohorts of men 
(«.8.., Blau and Duncan, 1967) finds larger apparent racial differences In «tt«in- 

ment processes, but studies of mora recent cohorts (e.g.^ Hogah and Fe«the'rmaA» 

:\ ...... . _.: I ■ ' , ^ ' 

1977) suggest that black (at least Northern black) - attainmenl^'processea have 

bedome quite similar to those of whites* • 

The tablfes show other interesting results though. Looking at the results 
educational aspirations and attainment shown in Table 11,2, It is apparent * 
that it is the least advantaged men-- low ability whites and low and moderate' 
ability blacks--whiO changed their educational aspirations most. They increased 
their aspirationig on the average by half a year to more than a whole year, 
these, increases perhaps reflecting a rising floor on what is considered an 
acceptable minimum level of education. The more advantaged groups did not 
change their aspirations at all onuthe average. Individual men in the more 
advantaged groups no doubt changed their a8piration8--some up and some down-- 
b^ as a group they se^m to reflect a steady^nvironment. Returning again to 
the changes that were tound across the five years, however, they do not appear 
large compared to initial differences between the groups which existed in 
1966e In general, it appears probable that reinforc^pients received by men 
during the five y^rs tended to change the aspirations of less advantaged 
groups to some extent, but they were largely cj^nsistent with differences 
in reinforcements which the different SES-ability gr^oups received in earlier 

environments. This is true for both blacks and whites. 

• ^"^ 

Furthermore, if one looks at actual attainments, aspirations tend to be 



higher thart actual atttirunentt by a fairly constant amount^ to roai all grou^t. 
ft ti iii i-{ all groups had 8«t their- tatg«t» a little IrtgW but wltl^itt 

goal* and attainment Is somewhat higher fof blacka than for whitea, Urgely 
because blanks set their aspirations higher. The goals-attainment gap la 
between one and two years tor whites In all ability groups but a bit higher 
for black*. It Is als^ int^esYlng To^^n^^^^ the higher ability "groups 

attain, more t>y 1971 than the lower >Vbl 1 It y 'men eyi| aspired to in either y«ar» 

' -5.^ _,_._„... " 

In suumary^ although all men appear to set higher aspirations foV them- 

» . . 

selves than they eventually fulfill, their aspirations nevertheless^strongl^ 

reflect differences in social position that eventually reveal themselves in 

differences In actual attainment as well. And the races differ in' their 

aspirations, but do< not clearly differ In how social background has 

^llEferentlated them according to either aspirations or attainment. 

Th^ results for occupational status in Tab.le 11.3 are In" mdny respects 

the same as for education: blacks have higher aspirations but do not have 

clearly lower attainments holding background constant, this resulting in a 

larger gap between. aspirations and attainment for blacks than for whites. 

In other respects, the results for occupation differ from those for educa- 

■ * • ■ 

tlon. Whereat educational aspirations were maintained or increased, occupa- 

" I Q 

tional^ aspirations ate, lowered over the five year period for three of the 
four groups studied. The drop ln« status aspi^^atlons . li^ much the same regard'- 
loss of_a^llity or race (excluding the older blacks). This drop occurred 
despite the fact that all groups of men increased their occupational status • 
oyer the flve-yeat period. ■ , > " 

S€(veral explanations could account ^ f^or the differences In results for 
educational and ^occupational status asp'lratlons-~the ti|tter being lowerJd but 
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the former not. By the time nan «re 15, thoy have, had « ^ecade of axpeVlanca 
In schools and of reinforcement (pdsitlve or negative) for thalr performanoW 
in school; IH 68fi€ra»fc, thaia mn H#Vfc tiM miH Uilf < at^r^f Uflea eha labat 
ltWFk«S *Bd •hu« their occupational aspiration* hllve been tublvctttd to leat 
reality tatting than have their educational plana. It 'ia 'alao true that it 
is aaaler to get more education than to get a better job, paralatenca counting 



lesa and competition ^mo^e for occupational advancement than for educational 
advancement. Finally, the differing form of the educational and occupational 
aspiration items could conceivably account for the difference In trends. The 
occupation question, by Risking for asplratiopa for age 30,. may have forced 
respondents to tako reality (i.e., the. probabiUty of getting any gIve job) 
Into account more than did the education question which did not specify ^ny 
ago. ' • 

It Is- not possible to say as much about cohort dff ferenceis in level of 

* 

occupational aspirations a'S it was about cohort differences, in educational 
aspirations because a different proportion of the two age gtoups are repte- ' 
sented in Table' 11.3. (Fewer of the young than the older lA^ft have had any 
Job experience by 1966, aspirations were included only for those men who 
reported any job experience, a\id so a smaller proportion of titb younger men 
are Included in the table.) Despite" this limitation, differences between the 
you^er and older blacks are large enough and consistent enough with Table 
11.1 to adiiila«fe'a nohbrt difference among tHte biacks; (This Was also «ug- 
ge^t^d in Ohaptar th«" lew Htttl WH4^l»«»}i nmp^ ' 

•«iM«ua*aa« iia««ua« «Hm«« am «a lav iANuM ivi %\m ItiMft itlil^itt^ ivDU^i 
blacks do not lower their ocqupatlonal aspirations, in contrast^to the three 
oe^r groups of man. Thaaa vara alao ti^ man who raiaa4 bha&r aduoitlanal 



aspiration* most In Tables 11,1 and U.2,. Looking at tttolr attalwnbnts, 
though, thoy are not as far ahead of the younger blacks In ttaCup as are oldar 

age than are younger blacks compared to younger whites. As ,su|||ast«d 

feariier, this group appears to have, had their aspirations strongly reinforced, 
but perhaps the new opportunities they might ha via pares Ivad were experienced 
toB "in ttieir 6ccupitionaT"career8^"to"ao them much good* ' 

» } Summary 

~ To -AUWI^arls^a ^11 We <LQ!l§i to. lARltftUong^by^^ soc ia 1 environ^ 

ment8--partlcularly in conjunction with actual attiflnments— the following 

'conclusions might be drawn about the effects of different enyironments. 

If 

(1) . The cohoft differences and the actual increases in educational 
aspirations both-* suggest that secular change's in educational levels and the 
expansion of postsecondary schools in the 1960 's have created a greater 
sense of opportunity (or necessity) for obtainitig more education. 

(2) Although th^se effects have been registered in the aspirations 
of both younger and— particularly— for older blacks, they have to be exper*. 
lenced early (before men are effectively committed to their educational and 
occupational careers) *to be translated into attainments* 

(3) The decreases in occupational aspirations oyer time for most groups 
suggests that men 15-29 meet obstacles in the labor market which cause them 
«o iraa^sesa «ha probability thaf tthey wlU acKUva theif aairller |dals. 
Howeyer, man who could ba axpaotad CO maat: tha moit obitaalai«<i£«r •Nim|ilt) 

their aspirations to a greater degree. than do^nore advantaged men. Whatever 



0' 
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to sharu thetn equolly. As dlicussud In Chapter 8, however, these decreaeet 

aro <)ulte small. '3* . 

(A) DlffeteneQB In asplratlona and. «tt«lnmenCe are large and conelntefit 
MofoBti dlffafen^ SKS in4 ablllCy group* « Ttyiy exlet among the youngest as 
well as the oldest men examined here, thdy exist In both years » and changes 
lt\ either aspirations or attainments tend to be smaller thaJi the Initial 
differences. » 



(5) Educational and occupational aspl^ratlonfi aro definitely higher 
amoitg blacks than among whites of the"^ same SES and ability leyel, and occupa- 
tlonal attainments may be only somewhat lower for blacks* However, the pattern 



of SES and ability difference? found among the whites Is replicated among the 

blacks* The races appear to share the san\e effects of SES and ability 

♦ 

distinctions. • 

(6) The racial differences in asplratlons<»-'and particularly In attain- 
monts--are not large compared to the differences found by SES and ability. 
The cohort differences among the blacks suggest that this may be a recent 

phenomenon* The Implication of this is explored further below* 

^ ^ J- 

- ' r 
/ 

In short, a picture emerges of-'a system of differentiation determlndd^^ 
strongly by SES and ability* Whatever thcj, dif ferejices are in the environments 
people cFf different SES and abilfty levels experience , they are enormously ^ . 
influential. They either affect the Individual permanently -early in life or 

elSe they pn>vide very consistent reinforcement from e^rly in life. Some 

» ' ■ ■ ■ 

secular changes in the general social Q^llmate affect many or all groups, 
although somer groupsymay be more affected than crthers. Fot example, the 
low ability group^ raised their aspirations the most during the flve«»year 
period studletf. S6ch widespread changes do not appear to appreciably alter 
the distance between different SES groups/ hovfever. And whatever general 
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process Is rosponslblo for th« lowering of occuptttlon«l,«splir«tlons from ag«i 
Is t« 29, its effttet la sttMll in iuignltvda conpar«4 to tha Influtjo^i wtileh 
••rU«r MplVACtona and %rhleh eraafcad anormoua dlffaraneaa batwaen 

SES groups to begin with. 

The cohort differences among the blacks suggest th^t st)«jclflc historical 

events such as ^ civil rights movement may have a more sele c tive effect on 

some social groups and therefore operate to decrease the distance between some 
social groups. • v 

Before I go any further, I should mention several conclusions that readers 

A . . . • f' 

may-be tempted to draw but which are not warranted on the basis of my tasultf. 
The first unwarranted conclusion is that because the most important causes 
of educational and occupational handicaps may be experienced early in life 
and that people are born into these environments, we , should focus exclusively 
on children or possibly there is nothing' that can be done about it because 
we cannot change their parents. The second unwarranted conclusion is that 
race per se is no longer a handicap. . , , ' 

the two conclusions I want to draw are as foll;^. First, although SES 

and ability ar^ enormously important and although one is by and large born 

* . 

into them^ it is not necessarily true that "nothing can be done about it*" 
The problem is that we do not know what to do about It. Social background^ 
differences are di Inferences in social environments, including differences 
in values, access to ^nifbrmation, financial resources, potential role models. 
Job cbntacts, and much else. These are all things which can conceivably 
be altered, ^ ^ f ^^ / 

Second, social background Is becoming more ilntportant compared to race 
(cf. Wilson, 1978) In deitermining the fate of blacks. As racism recedes. 

■ ■ \ ' ■ ■ ' : • . \ 



c' 



cUit differences loom largo. If «U bUcks wortt luddttniy to bm 
d exactly llKe vhltes oi •UilUf SIS bflokgrchmd Mid Ability, oKMit bUcM 
^tHiU Aftlil f««e ertdttatfu* h«ndU«p«, the l««t teble pre'»ent«d her^— Table ^ 
ll.flf— 18 a atark reminder of this. J)he« classified by both SBS and ability, 
oneUhlrd of the Whites arei in the hlgh-SES-hlgh-ablllty group and only about 
4 percent are In the low-ablllty-low-SKS group. It la exactly the reverie 
for blacks. EVen If we assume that most blacks are mlsclasslfled by ability 
level, there are still large differences In SES-^and as the tables show. SES . 

• k ' ■ 

also affects both aspirations and attainments. 

<. . 

Insert Table 11.8 About Here 

/ ^ 

Racism Is surely stlU a problem. But the problem for us In the future 
is. related to ability and SES. We had feet ter learn exactly what It Is about 
these distinctions that is Important-^t is probably much more than just 
poverty— in order to decrease racial differences in the future. And because 
basic chanp;e8 in what we consider to be^erltoc ratio might be necessary in 
order to effect any slgrtlficant decrease in racial differences in attainment^ 
we had better be. prepared "to make some very hard cholctas in the future. 



'TiibleH.S 

Fercent«9« of M«n In Dlffttr«nc 9If _ 

and Ability Gr<)ljf»ii By «ft4 Agt 



Race 



White 



Black 



Abtttty 



Age In 



SES 



X5w 



Low 



TotAl 



Low 


15-18 . 


3.1 


4.0 


3.9 




11. 0 














13.0 


• 

Mod 


15-18 


» 6.9 ' 


12.2 


' 17.6 




36.7 




' 19-24 


8.8 


12.0 


18.7 




39.5 


High 


15-18 


6.9 


12.5 


33.0 




52.4 




' 19-24 . 


7.6 


9.9 


30.6' 




47.5 


Total 


15-18 


16.9 


28.7 


54.5 


(N 


- 974) 




' 19-24 


20.2 


25.9 


53.9 , 


(N 


- 952) 


Low 


15-18 


. .30.0 • 


r 

18.0 . 


3.5 




52*0 




. 19-24 


26.5 


19.9 


9,6 • 




55.9 


Mod 


15-18 . , 


19.5 ■ 


16..0 ' 


3.0 




38.5 




19-24 


14.7 


13.2 


3.7 




31.6^ 


High 


15- IB 


. A. 5 


2.0 


3.5 


* 


10. 0 




19-24 


6.6 ' 


2.9 

V 


2.9 




12.5 


Total 


15-18 


54.0 


-.36.0 


10.0 


(N 


- 200) 


■1 


19-24 


47.8 


36.0 


16.2 


(N 


- 136) 



Ch«pter 131 

IMPUCATIONS FOR STRATIFICATION THEORY 

> 



. The role of education and occuVatl'ons In storatt^ying loclaty hat beejn 



a major concern In sociology since Its birth. Recently, we have seen a hew 

development In this toplc-the study, of how^ the occupational world 1% seg- 
^ mented Into labor markets. This volume has looked at differences pmohg 
labor markets as they are measurS^t by jloUand fields of work— their conse- ' \ 
quences for the attainment of Individuals and the prodess by which Indlvl- 
duals enter these different markets. My purpose here Is to review sone 
contributions of the s^ results to stratlflc^itibn theory* and research/ Al-" 
though labor market researchers differ In their definitions of labor markets 
(e.g., Marxist categories,. core-perlpKery Industrial distinctions, dual 
labor markets) , all the resear'ch finds differences In Incdina determination 
In these markets and that these differences may be helpful In explaining 
.inequftltles by .race and sex (Wright and Perrone, 1977; Wright, l978a 
1978b; Beck, Horan, and Tolbert; 1978). My own work wltjh n status- fie Id 
classification Is no exception. I will remind readers of some pf these 
common findings, but I will not go Into a comparison of the detall8\f 
either the procedures or the findings of the different perspectives on labor 
markets. What Is more important at this polnt*ls to review some results which 
go beyond the major outline that Is emerging In the field and which, • though 
not always at o'dds wl,th what we have believed, at least force us to think 
a little differently about labor markets and stratification, ^hese results 



aUo vuggeat that our thoorltlng In aoclology haa baan haavily influancad by 
our own claai t>oaltlon aa acadenlca. 

Two Challenglns^ Flndtng a / 

I have singled out two findinga to diacuaa. For purpoaaa of thla dla- 

cuaalon, I will Illustrate the fintflng^s using only typ almpla croaa tabiilatlona 

and one figure. Results are preaented only for wliita men, but the vonplualona 

are not clianged when blacks and women are examined. 

The two findings are simple, even obvious, but they challengia aome *o£ 

the basic and often unspoken assumptions of current stratification theory.' 

The first finding, is that occupational status and Incodie are 'aomewhat inde- 

pendent occupational rewards and that there exist* seyeraV^ccupatlonal elites, 

one advantaged In Income, one advantaged tn status, and one advantaged In 

both Income and status. The second finding lis that education Is more Impor- ^ 

tant In some fields of work than In others, that the basis of Its Impoi^tance 

varies from one field o€> work to another, and that it Is yo t most Important 

♦ >» ^ 

in the most economically advantaged occupations as seems to be aasuoied in 

much theory. The next section will Illustrate these findings anci will point 

out a few of their implications for stratification theory* The following 

section will speculate about the explanation of these findings and will 

develop their* theoretical implications more clearly. 

Coffcluston One: Varlatj.ons i,n the Extent to Which Good Jobs are High atatgs 
Versus High Income ^ ^ 

Embedded wlthlti most discussions of Income attalnipent Is some Statement 
to the effect that good Jobs (l.e« high status Jobs) pay better than l^ss 
desitabte Jobs, Accordingly^ occupational status is almost always Included 
as a determinant of Income in regression models , predicting income. But 



■ ■ ■ • - ■ ,- 

IncoiM^and status can be seen. tooewhat lnd«pend«ht occupational rawardi. 
that la, as two outcomes » one of 'whlch(status) may occur builfora but not 
nQco«sarlly cause the other (ihcomd). Table 12.1 shows what happans If « 
Income and prestige In the different categories ot work are examined Worn 
this point of vlew^ ThlA t^ble presenta in anothar form ra«ult8 revltwad 
In Chapter 2/ ^ , . ^ , . 



Table ^2 A shows the mean Income and , mean status of men In four age 
groups— 26-35, 36-45, 46-55, 56-65. The maana are shown separately by. 
field of work and by five levels of educatlbn--9* 11,12 , 13-15, 16, an^ 17 or 
more years of education. Data are from the 1970 Census and include oQ,ly 
white men employed fuUtlme In 1970 (N - 27,067). / . 

Insi^rt Table 12.1 Aj>oUt Here ' t f 

' This table shows that lncoii|)e dnd status differences between the age 

groups (-encludlng the yjoungest age group) are small compare* to differences 

* - .. •■ . /' .\ . . ' ■ 

by educational level and field of work. Therefore, the' folJLqving discussion 

win focus on the 46-55 age. group, men presumably at the ^ psak.v^f their careers 

When men' inl the flye fields of work are examined ^^patately^ , thQ more 

J ^ ■ ' \ t 

• highly educated groups also earn the most, money and.hav^«the most prestl-- • : 
glou9 jobSa Hdwever, the pattern of increased in. Income and status suggest 
that the' types of payoffs or criteria of achievement differ by fie U of work* * 

2 * 

Higher levels of education compared to^loWer levels are associated with 
large Increases in income among .men in enterprising and investigative work; 
with more moderate increases in realistic and conventional work; and with 
only small Inc^reases In social occupations • For any particular educational 
group (with the exception of thelowest educatibnal group included where 
there are only* a few cases in investigative^ conventional > ox social work) > 
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tt\e fields of work are almotts' «lw«ys ranked fxom high to low Incona lit the 

1 #• 

% 

following order: enterprltii^, Investigative^ conventional, reallitto, and 
social. The Income advantage of being In Investigative or enterprising 
occupations Increases with Klgher levels of education. To Illustrate, the 
maximum difference In mean Incomes between fields of work la $3,640 among 
meit with 12 years of education but Is $11,750 among nton vlth 17 or more years. 



However, the pattern Is different for status. The Rankings of fields 
are not the same! as for Income. Men In Investigative and social occupations 
.achi^e the highest occupational prestige with Increasing educatlgp, even 
though meii In tne social occupations receive the loweat income of all groups « 
These groups are followed In tank order of prestige by men in enterprising, 
conventional, and reallstlc^work. It appears that higher levels of education 
lead to high levels of both%nconvo and Status Ir^^^iiivestlgatlve wt>rk, but not 
tn the other fields^ Increased education leads prj^arlly to Income In 
enterprising work, and primarily to status In social occupations., It l^^ads 
to moderate Irick^^^^idct' i.n both ipicothe and status In rea^Ustjlc and conventional 
work.. ^\ . ' , ' • 

•■ ■ 

Figure 12.1 is presented to schematize the results of Table 12.1 in 
a way that makes their meaning clear and memorable foir later dlacusslons^ 
Three of the categories appear to follow the pattern which w6 expect for ^ 
^ education-, status, and lncome**«the more of 6ne» the more of the others. 
The three categories thetnselves can be ordered in this manner with realistic , 
workers having the least education, status, and income', and investigative' 
workers have thd most on t^he average. Therefore, I have combined these 
three groups in Figure 12.1. Social and enterprHlng wt>rk remain as Sep- 
arate categories because they devlAte Considerably from the expected pattern. 



I 



7 ; . 



Men «ged 36*65 have been ^combined because thelir piitternt oi^ reaultt «te 
the samet 

4 V insert Figurtt 12.1 About Here 



Figure 12.1 plots ^'ch acjiuoatlonal group Aooor^lng to the mean IncooM 
and mean status of the workers in that group. Means are plotted separately 
for Workers In the three categories, of work, and a line Joins the four 



different educational groups plo^tted ulthin each category. The middle line " 



Is for the combined reallstic/conventional/fnvestigative group. These three 
lines can be cKaracJierlsoS as three different paths to success as one risesVr 
,^ln educational level— with the paths leadi\ig to somewl^irt^lfferent types ofr > 
. success. Higher levels of education are assoclate^d with inccme in 

enterprising work but with high status in social lobs. 

These r^ults may not surprise you. In fact, yoii may say "of course, 

■ - * ' ' 

we all know that/* Enterprising work Is Entrepreneurial work, including. V 
sales and management Jobs;- social Jobs include Jobs i,n education and social 
service. Teachers and bther workers in social Jobs are typically considered * 
••underpaid** and enterprising workers "overpaid" (Westbrook and Molla^ 1976), 
. Indicating that It Is common social ^^tceptibn tHat this Income of thesj^ 
groupis is somewhat at variance with what is usuatly Expected, The results^ 

f themielvfts may not be surprising, but taking them seriously has important 

■ ■ ■ - 

Implications for the study of labor markets' and social stratification. 

To simplify matters, we could say that in Figure 12,1 we see three 

types> of . good jobs--high-paying but not partTlcularly hlgh-s|t:atus Jobs, ' 

high-Status but not pi^rticjilarly high-paying Jobs, and both high-paying « . 

and high- status J6bs. In short, thd re is no single hierarchy that distin- 

A 

gulshes good from bad Jobs; 'When we try to predict who, gets high->|!^ay£ng 
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figure 12.1 

^Me«n 1970 Income and Status ^in Three CategorleB of Work 



(Enterprising, Realist ic/Conventional/lnve8tlgatrii».ind 
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Jobs, we are essentially predicting who get* Into hlgh-leval en<;«l:prialng 
(entrepreneurial) and investigative (aclentl,flc and roadifpal) Jobs, Mlmn w« 
pt^dict occupational status, we are predicting wl\o get* into a sogMwhat . 
different set of Jobs— investigative find high-level social Jobs. Thii also 
makes clear th'at conceptualizing Incomo and statua as somewhat Indepandeht 
rewards means that it Is often inappropriate to control on status whan pria-' 



dieting income. Saying this may seem like I am making a tiechnlcal point- 
that I am referring to specification bias in incooQ determination models. 
This Is true, of course » but it is A minor point. 

More importantly, these results suggest that the ISbor market is not 
segmented only hierarchically. It. suggests instead that^ there are several 
elite groups. And when you look at what else we know about occupational 
group8-«*that they djnEfer in Social ^^^^ueij and life style fostered'-^-it i? 
clear that several occ^j^tional groups. or labor markets can be considere^ 

competing status groups as Weber (1968) developed that term. For ej^^amp-le, 

^ / 

it was noted in an earlier c4iapter that Gordon (197^) concluded tWt Holland 
six types "'bear a striking resemblance'* to the five faqtors emanating from 
the Survey of Interpersonat Values « I think the tendency of sociologists 
has been to scoff at the value of vocational choices for predicting one's 
occupational ^ fate ) not only because we assume that many people have verj 

little choic^about the jobs 1:hey get, but also because we assuiae* that ^ 

'■■ ■ ' : ■ 

everyone would want the same jobs if they had any prospects of getting what 

they wanted* IjE we allow> though^ that there are «6 vera 1 types of g6o(l jobft 

and that they constitute very different social milleaux (often with con^ 

f llct;ing values) , then it makes sense aft^r all to ask about the formation 

and pursuit of vo^^tional chdices-^^at least for individuals with some chance 
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of entering one of the elite groups. 

The foregoing conception of labor n^rkets m Including teverel competing 
elites (c.f« Bottpcnore^ 1964) Is quite different from current models of labor 
markets/ Although sociologists have begun to stress the ImporCilnce of struc- 
tural variations In labor markets^-h^Uce^ the growtt> of this topic in socl* 
ology-^Jobs are still ordered undlmens tonally « Within dual labor market ^ 



theory (e.g. Gordon, 1972) Jobs In the primary sector are clearly amper lor ,x 
t6 those In the 8ecor>dary market. Turni.ng to a slightly dlffeteWt concept- 
^uallzatlon of markets^ J^s In core Industries are better than jobs In perl- 
pheral Industries (Beck, Horan andxolbert, 197&)t Marxist cpticeptlons (e.g. 
Wright', 1978b) Include more than two groups of workers but still order them 
from the least to the most exploited. MosC sociological conceptions of ]Labor 
markets leave one with the sense that the most favored group of workers-- 
usually buslnessmcn--^are exploiting all others, that there is a victim and 
a victor. Some workers are just bigger vlctipia than other's. 

I am not saying there are no victims in my view of the^.world. Much of 
my work is devoted to understanding occupational segregation by race and 




sex. I simply pointing out something. Interesting about jMno we tend to 



label ^the exploiters. Most college professors are classified as being in 



social jobs, jobs of- high status but only moderate pay. Academic researchers 
are classified as investigative workers. In either casey^professorls belong 
to an occupational status group which has social values quite divergent from 



those of enterprising (entrepreneurial) workers. In addition, those entre- 
preneurs are better paid even though theyurypically have less education. 

• V 

Academics may or may not be wrong, but it is quite understandable that they 
would label entrepreneurs as the exploiters of society glj|en the membership 
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of academics in a quite different status grpup. The b^ellef *yst«m8 of 
academics are conditioned (#« they are for aU people) by their status group 
membership and these in turn determine which theories they tend to accept 

X ■ 

or reject t 

Conclusion Two: Varia-tlons in the Aesoclatlon of Education with Status . 
and Income) 



I would now like to highlight one more set of results, results about 
the importance of fomal education for entering and succeeding in the dif- 
ferent fields of work. The results in Table 12.1 Indicate In a rough way 
that education is more important In some fields of work than in others! I 
will not review the more elaborate analyses reported earlier, but will say 
that wheh income is regressed on education (controlling for several other 
Income determinants) regrespion coefficients for education vary widely in 
the different categories of work. When/ bccupational status isNcontrolled 
(which is typical procedure though » as J have aald, probably inappropriate), 
the metric coefficients for white men 36-45 in realistic, social, conven- 
tional, investigative,, and enterprising work are respectively 274, 475, 168, 
986, and 66 1» When prestige Is not controlled tfiey are respectively, 442, 
. 1586, 361, 1250, and 796, These results are mentioned to show how dramaf'ic 
the differences are. And as discussed in Ghaptt^r 4, analogous results have 
beqtn used by other researchers (e.g. Wright, 1978^) to argue that the 
re4:urn8 to education vary according to the labor market one works in. I 
would like to mention a few more results, though, that provide a clearer 
picture tff'how education it or is il^t^ important to occupational success 
and which challenge some assumptions about educational stratif Icfttion. 

1 

The regression coefftcibnts listed above] suggest that education may' 
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bo mott important for income in ant<ir|^tl(ilng work (If ttAtus 1« conaidared 
• dotermlnAqit of income). Thii Is ettontUlly contlllent with vh«t Wright 
(1978b) found bocaaae hi« roanag^r/auparvliqr group li largely anterprliing 
workers. Only in a limited sensfi is tlhis conclusion true, however because 

• ^ 

the educational leve Ijurequired to ejhter that work can be quite low. TaBle 12.1 
indicated that if a man has only a high school education or less, enterprising 



y work is by far^ the. most economically rewarding. In contrast,' as Table f2,2 
suggests, a college degree appears to be essential for entering many Jobs in 
either of the two other major groups of ••good", jobs— social and investigative 
work* ^because ha^lf of the workers in those jobs have k college degree^ Again, 

the mons elaboral^ discriminant analyses reported in Chapter 10 controUihg ' 

'I 

for family background, IQ, and other background variables support thliircpn^" 
elusion^ 

Insert Table 12.2 About Here 



. I will summarize the results by referring again to Figure 12.1.'. Edu- 

cation is linked much as we expect to success in the realistio/conventlonal/ 
investigative set o^ jobs. Realist:|.c (manual and skilled trades) work re- 
quires little schooling, is not prestigious and pays Uttle; conventional 
(clerical and other lower white collar) wor^ require]^ mote academic skills 
and is generally more prestigious and better jjbaying wdrk; investigative 
(scientific and medical) ^ work Requires much ediication,. is quite prestigious. 
and often pays Wjpll. 

^ The results for m^n in enterprising and social occupations deviate 

from the expected pattern, though » Enterprising work is high paying but often ^ 

< ^ . ■ . ^ • ^. • • 

does not require a high education nor is it very prestigious « Converse ly*» 

social occupations require extensive Education, are generally prestigious 

♦ t • » 
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but do not piiy w«lU Education !• cla«rly not reiponalbl« for tht IncoiM ' 
dlffar«nc«a found In «nto^prltlng work nor It It ■ufflcilant to product tuoh 
effects In tocltl occupAtlons, , ■ 

V 

If we consider occupational success to be either high Income or high 

prestige k then education seems overall-.to be most Important In •ooi«l- and 

Investigative work, less Important In conventional and anttrprialng work, and 

1« a « t Impbr t4n t" in real Ts t ic wofk" (See L. Gott f;red son » 1977 » for'a mbre ~ 

det-ailed discussion of tfte results .supporting this conclusion^) The i^onnal 

oducational system therefore appears to be a conduit to two types of hlgh-> , 

level work — In^stlgatlve and i|oclal jobs. ^Because oocupational suocess seems 

to be readily available In enterprising VorK without much education In many 

cases » the educational syst^iti la clearly not as important as a conduit to 

attainment in enterprising work. The Implications of this conclusion for ^ 

stratification theory will become clearer when I discuss why these^ vAriatloni '^ 

exist, but I will mention one thing now. Conflict theories Of 4sducatl<ii^^^ 

stratification maintain that education tS valuable largely because education 

is used by elites to legitimate their advantageous position vlthln the social 

system rather than because education contributes to workex^ productivity. 

Although the elite referred to is U8;ually the income (and therefore a business)^ 

elite, tny results show that this occupational sector >a8 lowef educational 

requirements than other sectors* If education Is a tool of the Income elite, " 

It Is puMllng .why they have less education thafi ^bther occupational groups. 

Explanations and Implications ' . ^ n 

Substantial varjLatlons in rewards and their detemiinants exist in 

/ ' , * ' . ' . - ' 

different spheres of the occupational world* My work shows thls.^ The work 

of others is incroasingly demonstrating this as well* The task tio^ is to go 
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back and explain why these variatlonn oxlat, and why they exist in the parti- 
cular patterns that they do'. It is also time to see how these variations 

support or modify existing theories of stratification. In tha following ' 
discussion, I speculate about the answers td two questiona. First, why do 

* \ 

patterns of reward vary among different labor markets? 1 will focus on the 
narrower question of why we find large differences In the foix of income and 



status in dffferent occupational elites. Second, why is education mora* 
Important in some fields of work than in others, and how is it import At? 
Explaining the - Different Mixes of Income and Styus! ^ . 

I am assuming now that enterprising, social, and investigative workers 
belong to^fterent elites (if they belong to any, elite at all). My specula- ' 
tidns for their different patterns of reward are based on the following assump-* 
tlons. Workers in the different fields of work perform different functions in: 
society. The functions they pei^form provide them access to different ^ources 
of power in society. Because thft sources of power differ, so do the desired , 

goods which can be obtaiii^ed from those Sources. * . 

>. ' • 

At fiript glance, the power of enterprising, work appears to be based on' 

its corttrol over the production of goods. Bepauae enterprising wgrk corra- 

spends roughly to the Markist-type categories of bourgeoisie and manager, * 

on* explanation that immediately springs to miiid is that enterprising workers 

control the social relations of p^roductlon. But this explanation is weak. 

particularly in our day of some very strong labor unions. It Is also weak ~ 

If we xe.allze that not only do business owners and managers make a lot of 

money, but many of their salesmen do too. Salesioen (alsq enterprising workers) 

' , ' " ' ... ■ ' \ ■■ • ■ 

do not directly ctontrol the labor of others. The control they do have, and 

• < ... 

which they share with managers, Is some measure of ccfntrol over customer 




tastei and contumptlon pattornt. Thefir reward > ara those oontingant upon 
cua'tonera making purchases In the private sector, ai\d no particular estaen 
(I.e. occupational prestige) Is accorded them for their role In promoting and 

profiting from tttese transactions, . • 

> _ 

Workers In social Jobs perfonn functions which are highly valued In aociety, 
Voch as the maintenance of educatl6n, health; rellglop, and the soclallKatlon 
of the young. ^ They are often services which are designated by pttofesslonals 
and public officials as necessary for the health and weXfA.re of'cltisen^. 
These are the services for which consumers either will not pay (public health 
services), cannot pay (welfare and rehabilitation ^services) , or are not expected 
to pay directly (primary and secondary education). Revenues for>these services ' 
are not directly related tp public demand anfl^the activities are generally 
funded by non-profit! or voluntary organizations or by government^ These 
funding agencies are not likely to raise much more money than absolutely 

. ^ . ■ 

necessary to taalntain- services. Furthermore, an Increase in demand for goods 
and services means increased revenues in <the private sector' but it means a . 
strain on already limited budgets in the public sector. As a result, the 
general level of Income for providers of social services is low and fluct- 
uates little- if at all with changes in demand for services. Although poorly 
paid jj^^ such Jobs may be accorded a high degree of respect because of the 
functions performed. Explanations for the low income among fihe helping 
occupatlons-»~8uch as teachlng«*«oftei;i revolve atound the non^competltlve 
market position of the women who often predominate in them* We might a^k, 

though, if we would expect Incomes to be much higher even if all such workers ^ 

/, ■ . ■ , ^ ;■ . . ^- ■ . . . ■ 

we're males once we consider the sources of funds available to pay those workers 

. " ' ■ • .1 

The pow^r of investigative worikers Is based on the mystery and practical 
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utefulnoBa of fairly abstract knowledge. For«their pr<^uctloh and apparent 
Control' of this knowledge they are accorded pireatlge. To the extent that 
thuy can use this knowledge to prcKluce marketable goods and servlceii they ^ 
reap monetary rewards. Physicians are a prime example of workers able to 
garner both income and respe4;:t rfor - their services. 

Having arrayed occupational or social groups froo( rtost to ^ait_«dv«ntaged 
and having not allowed for several advantaged groups^ sociological theorising 
has tended to focus on only one source of power in society. This is apparent 
in Marxist theories of social class, which focus on control over the social 
relations of production. As more empirical research is being conducted with 
Marxist categories and as mor& ^nomolies are discovered, 'hov/ever, conceptions 
of occupational groups and their bases of control are being revised. For 
example, Wright (1978b) was unable to explain the low pay of, college professors 
within his managerial clasS) and he has since (1978a) created a new worker 
category— semlJautonoitious' employees— which Is characterized n6t by its con- 
trol over employees A>r subordinates but by '»a lot of freedom and decisions," 
Explanation of Vartattons^ In the Importance of Education 

Explanations about the value ,of dchooling state that schools either 
sele^^ or produce students with one or more of the following such character- 
Istics:, intelligence, trainability , technical skilly or knowledge, social 
skills, personality traits' h^ch as obedience, or ascribed social attributes 
such as^ race, sex, or spclal class« These traits are often discussed as 
reflecting efther a' conflict or a functional basis of educational stratlfl- 

4 

cation (Collins , 1971) • That Is, some characteristics are seen as actually 
contributing to worker productivity, whereas others are simply criteria used 

* y • 1 ^ 

by the elite to legitimate selecting persons of thdir owA kind for good jobs/ 

• ■: 338. ■ , ■ . 



There la dlitfgroement aboOt vhether tome tralti such «• IQ are actually 
functional or not' (Bowles 6, Glntli, 1972/1973), bot more iften it It aaaumed 
that the other traitjj fall Into either the functional or the conflict category^ 
For example, academic and technical skills genetally are considered to be 
functional, with social skills or race falling into th^ conflict category, 
The truth probably is that any trait can be classified as either functional t 
br not depending on the type bf wrk Tons ide^dr ThlsToinrsTioUld become ~ 
clear below. ' • 

At least four characteristics of work seem important in accounting for, 
the differWlal importance of education for entering and succeeding in various 
types of work: (1) .the use of academic competencies on the job; (2) diffl- 
culty in evilluating worker perfonnance ; (3) high risk/high gain associated/ 
with variable worker perfotmarjce; and (4) occupational values "consistent 
with educational system values,' The more of these '(jhatacteristlcs that apply 
to an occupation, the more Important education Is likely to be for tliat 
fl^ld of work'. ' ' 

Table 12.3 sununarizes speculations about how each characteristic a()plie8 
to the six/ fields of work. None of the characteristics apply to realistic 
work but most apply to the types of occupations for which education ifr appa- 
rently mo.st important— inve«tigatlve and social occupations, v 



Insert Table 12.3 About Here 



(I) Use of Afcademlc Competencies on th€f Job . Realistic work requires 
skills in working wlth^hings; investigative work demands skills in forking 
with both data and thlng^s; enterprising, artistic, and^ocial require skills 
in working with data and people; and convent ioi|gl requires skills In working 
with data (L. Gottfredson, in press). If .academic talents ara assumed to b& , 
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Tfble 12.3 ' ^ 

Four Predictors of the Importance of Education and Speculitlon' about 
the Degree to which they Characterise Different Ftelda of Work 



Characteristics 



Fields of Work 



Conv 



Bnt 



Art 



Soc 



Inv 



r 



(1) Use of academic competencies 
on the lob 

•^r . 

(2) Difficulty of evaluating/ 
worker perfot^nance 

(3) High risk/high gain from 
variable worker perfor-- 
tnance 

(4) Congruence of occupational 
values with educational 
systems values 



Importance of education 



low 



low 



low' - 



low 



low 



mod 



low 



low 



low 



mod 



mod 



low 



high 



low 



mod 



low 



mod 



low 



high 



mod 



mod 
high 

high 

high 
high 



z 



high 
mod 

high 

high 
high 
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ir«<tutfed tor working with daU, then fcheyw are laait • Important In reallatlc 
Work. Education waa alao found to km laaat important ifi thla typ« of work. 
itiraaftiiAtiva wor14F <aeUnea and madiaiiu) sould ba axpad'tad tq raqutra tha 

greatest academic skills becauae the work .diamands a high level of quantlti^tlve 
xsompetencUs and abstract thinking. Conventional work could be assumed to* 
demand less abstract thinking and more manipulation of records, and so require 
l«88 _ecadeffilt talents _thaa for_4aveati^«tlv^^ 

work. This is consistent with differences In the Importance of educkt'^on 
and observed differences In mean test scores for people In these types of 



occupations. 



1 

As noted before, enterprising and social occupations are somewhat special 
clses. Holding education constant, men in enterprising work ^am much more 
and men In social occupatl^fi earn much lesrf" than might be estpected. One ^ 
hypothesis might be that the most intellectually talented (but not necessarily 
highly educated) are drawn into enterprising wor^c. Howe^ver, this does not 
appear to be the case. IQ's are lower among men In entdrprlrfing work than they 
are among other groups of workers in high level jobs (see (ghapter 10). Given 

< 

the types of talents requii|ed In social and Enterprising work, this Is*. not 
surprising. Unlike realistic, conventional and investigative work, enter-V 
prising and social occupations require skills working with people--the fanner 
for selling, persuading, managing, and leading and the latter for curVng, 
teaching, enlightefiing, and helping. We would not expect academic sWills 
to ba as important for success in these types of work re^tl^ to i^on-academlc!t 

these skills. Nevertheless, it is not Clear why higher academic credentials 
should be^' required but be associated with lower compensation in social occu- 
pations stUigh in enterprising ones,, ' ^ 



Differences in the importance of education clearly depend on more than 
the types of talents that achoola foster. As conflict tbeoritts h«v<i polnc«4 
iu«4 aha a«vintaga of an education ia l0und not only in the acAdaeiia taUata 

and. knowledge it foatATS, but also in. the credentlala it confers. The\ext 
two chat-icteristics illustrate why educational credentiala may be more impor- 
tant in some types of work>- regard less of actual talent. 

^if^ftcuUy-in^evaluattnirWDrker Petfotmance . Credentials are often 

regateid as unfortunate by-products of the educational system partly because 
th^y are considered an illegitimate substitute by employers for actual measures 
of competence. To some extent this is true^ut compe^ce is difficult to 
measure in some types of work. It could be expected, then, that the fields ' 
of work in Which competence is difficuU. to assess will also be associated 

with the -highest educational Credentials--part icularly if variability in 

. y " 

competence is associated with either high risks or high gain, 

y ■ 

Performance measures are e^asier to construct and are more clearly mean- 
ingful in realistic, enterprising, and conventional wbrk than in Investigative 
and social occupations. Realistic work often resWfcs in tangible products J 
which can be observed, counted, or tes'ted. Quality of work and clerical 
aptitude can be readily assessed in conventional work. Sales volume and 
other^conomic performance are generally accepted criteria for evaluating ' 
8a]^e|pepple and. managers. " < 

[n contrast, performance measured are more controversial in investiga-* 
tive^rka,^ For*example, sclentistrs are typically^ evaluated according to' the 
number «k projects and publications they have produced^ but Judgments ' about 
the qualiVI^^ most work vary so widely that thet£ are no clear criterl^ for 
judging quality. Workers in^ social occupations are particularly difficult 
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• 



to tv«luAta and •valuation ittelf it often cbntrovaralal. For axampla/ 

explicit criteria are teldotn used to evaluate fteachera» and any evaluation 

\ 

At «11 tf Infrequent after the first probationary yaart, 

If workor performance Is difficult to evaluate » than employers will tend 



to b^ase their evaluatiohs on the techniques that the work«r# use rather t'han 

on the effects that they)have; In turn, employers will tend to ^depend on 

^credenMtri^ and-extemrtve— trainin g ae gua ra ntees of -wor ke r -qua ttty^ — HeirceV 

♦ 

four or more years of college are more often required In socTal and Investl- 
gatlve Jobs than In the Other types of work to ensure that a worker is com- 
petent « Unable to evaluate performance, employers demand extensive training 
and certification by educators who presumably shoyld be able to judge competence*' 

(3) .High Risk/High Gain of Variability in Performance* It Is not clear 
that occupations can 6b ordered according to their Importance to society as 
4)avi8 and Moore (1945) suggcJst, but it is clear that people are more concerned 
about the consequences of variable, performance In some occupations than in 
others « People are probably more .concerned about performance when there is a 

possibility of strongly influencing the lives of people or the f^lnancial 

* ■ -J- 

viability of an organization • People are more anxious about the consequences 
of incompetence or inappropriate behavior atitong people wh^w|rk with people-- 
for example, medicine, education, and social service --thisin among people who 
work with things (skilled trades) or records (clerical and office work). 
Organisations may ^Iso be more concerned about the monetary benefits and 
tisksi associated with the ^^rformance of salesmen and managers (enterprising 

workers) 'than with production (realistic) and clerical and accounting (con- 

' { ^ ' ^ . . - 

ventional) personnel because managers and salesmen «^are the workers most likely 

to have important effects on ^he viability of the organization. 



JobM with hlgh'ritk. or high g«ln astoolatad with vatUbla perfornanot are 

i 

often the same as Jobs which require consldevable r«8ponii:l>llltyy but tha 

/ 

notion of high risk/high gain Is broader. For example, aclentista (Inveati- 

gatlve workers) may have no direct responsibility for lives or money 
work may have profound Ixtng-term effects on both. 

If employers are anxious to ensure that they have capable workers, they 

may fall back vpDn Hducattonal le^fft w^airlLntlt^ACor of generat ability irnd 

jjo attempt to decrease their risks by employing the mora educated ^rson^ 
Employers for high risk/high gain jobs may also employ more highly educated 
workers than they actually need Xn order' to convince clitnts, boards of 
directors , the general public, and other interested parties that they employ 
'•well qualified" workers, '^^^ 

(A) Values Congruent with Educational System . Both schools ^nd occupa- 
tlonal settings are potent social environments which influence the interests, 

activities, and values of individuals in those settings. Many educators in- 

« * 

slst that schools should develop in their students not only knowledge but also 

a variety of social and ethical values«~good citizenship, humanism, intelU 
ectualism, responsibility, respect for others. Correspondingly, occupations 
also constitute "moral pommunltles" (Durkheim, 1893/1964) which reinforce some 
interests and values but discourage others. Furthermore, divergent Values 
anc^^ interests are encouraged by different occupational groups, Bookke6pe:rs, 
realtors, high school teachers, musicians, and truck drivers not only perform 
different activities on the j(^b they also have diffeflfnt self-images, life 
goals, political opinion^, and standards of morality (Gordon, 1975; Holland, 
1973; Campbell, 1971)^ Expressing^ an occupational preference means expressing 

A' 

a preference for a self- Image and life style as well ai a particular set of 
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job actlvltlat* Given our itrong ttereotypot of tUffarant kinds, of woi^k«r« 
and the eurprlslng lack of knowledge ilibout oodupatlont among aaplranti to 
moit Joba^the preferencea for life style may be more Important determlnante 

of occupational choice than af* preferences for actual Job activities; 

^The educational system can play a strong tola In channeling people to 

different Jobs, because the values dominant in the educational system #te 

congruent with those of some occupatlon8~but dlyergeAC tfom~^ose of'otUsrs* 

IntellectuaUsm, humanism, and a broad world view ate all characteristic goals ^ 

of 8ch'ool8--.particularly of college8*<-and are dominant values in investigative, 

# 

aocial, and artistic occupations but not in realistic, enterprising, and 

i. 

conventional work, where practicality, power, and materialism are more, 
dominant valuer* We would expect, then, that most schools would sociallBi^ 
students for the first three^ types of work. Universities in partie'ular could 
be expected to be uncomfortable environments for aspirants to realistic, 
enterprising, or conventional occupations.. Therefore, although higher educa- 

ft 

tion may not foster well the interpersonal competencies Important in both 
social aqd enterprising occupations, education is a congenjLal environment for 
aspirants to social Jobs but not for aspirants to sales, management, and other 
enterprising work. This could account in part for the greater Importance 
of education for social Jobs. ' 

In our models of occupational attainment, sociologists hfve tended to underempha«^ 
siee the non-academic, non-technical skills«that may be functional in some* 
types of work, particularly social skills. Correspondingly, we have tended 
to treat ability as a un id linens ional trait of individuals, typically equat4.ng 
academic talent with •'ability," So, for example, Collins ^971) pointed to 
the fact that employers often select employees on the basis or their social 
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akilli Ai-tivlddnce for ch« conflict theory of, atratlftoitlon, Mmy of hli 
argunenta, however, de«lt primarily with selection for managtfrlal poiltlonfy 
the poaltlont'he considered most elite. Such positions are enterprising Jobs» 

and I' have already shown that education is only moderately important in such 
work. Non-academic talents such as managarlal» enttepreneurlal» or persuasive 
skills may be extremely important (cf. Schumpeter» 1951). In short » I am 

arguing that the ekllU fun&tlonal In e^nterpr4»lnfr workers quite difjEarettt 

from what they are in many other kinds of work (particularly In the work 
with which academics are most familiar) and that it is riot at all clear that 
Collins' evidence supports one theory or the other. In testing such theories, 
we need to*be_p»uch more careful about the types of work we are considering. 

< 

By Imposing'^trlteria that may be appropriate to many jobs in society but then 
testing them in an occupational world where they may haye little relevance, 
it is not surprising that Collins found the weight of €<videiibe in favor of 
conflict theory. 
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• Chapter 13 * 

i 

IMPLICATIONS FOR vqgATIONAL TMKORY AMD PRACTICB 

'The previous chepCer dlsouseed the ixap licet loiif of thie etudy for the 
etudy of careers ahd aoclal atratlf Ication within the dltolprine of aocm^ogy. 
The preaent chapter review* the impllcatloiia for the aecond dlaclpllne I have 

• ■ ' ^ —. ^ : 

dl'^ssed at length In this voloini6» vocational psychology. 

Based on the results In this volume, I make five recommendations for 
vocational theory and practice. First, vocational theorists and researchers , 
should recognise more explicitly that choices and opportunities arti limited 
for many individuals. The usual Implicit assumption appears to be that 
aspirations can usually be fulfilled, if only pe9ple can be helped to make] 

good decisions. Second, counselors should be aware that some fields of employ- 

^ •■ .. ■ 

ment, particularly enterprising work, may present better opportunities for 

. ■ . . — ' ■ . - - ; 

minorities and women than do others, particularly social Joh8« Moat current 

' / . ■ " . 

concerns are with promoting the entry of minorities and wocnen into fields 
of work requiring the highest levels of education (soclat and* investigative 
work) even though high-paying jobs in enterprising work require less educa- 
tion. Third, we should pay; more systematic attention to the characteristic's 
of environmbnts ahd how they infloence career development* The current em«» 
phasls of vocational research is on assessing the individual and rarely on 
assessing the invididual^s environment* Fourth^ we should devote more 
ilttention to studying the implcimentatldn of careeta^\choicsj0^We know a lot 
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about why people prefer different occupations, 4)Ut little about how they 
actually get thiim in the face of obstacles in the real world« And fifth, 
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wo should examine the extent to which th<)> ia6<;t ttrongly- espiratloni «re 
largely circumscribed before adclespenoe" ^nd .<«d what extent thla clro|iimscrlp» 
tlon la linnune to«-*or not even addressed by— counaellng Interventions at later 
ages. Currently there is only occasional dlsdutijion of th# relevance of 
assessment devices to the spectrum of, problems' couinyieXQtf is /f^ 



their clients, particularJLy disadvantaged clients; Thar< is aj^toct^ dl«- 



^ ■■^^^■'''■-M^:■ 



c\XBil6n oI~6Ke ages at whlcTi IhterventTona ire TIlc^^ 

These recomnendat ions are not novel by Any roeansy^d 
Justifiably argue that vocational theory Itself expliciiti|ty i»s1^e%^feK*^^^ 
rdcommendatlons* I maintain, however, that current work is %o||itf|L^;y^ 
these areas and so for all practical purposes, those recoranehdlrtiQjitr^^^ 
been Ignored « They are discussed In detail below« 



Recoovnendatflons 



RecpRuize that tTVrl abor market limits the opportunities aVatlable 
' to many pciople . - ' , 

The results f rom -tht* study are a vivid reminder that the occupational 
world severely constrains the" options of workers and that workers must In 
some way adjust to this reality. Although little research has examined 
the barriers or thwarting conditions with which workers must cope, 
theorists are beginning to stress the need' for such research (e,g. Crites, 
1976; Krumbol'tz, Mitchell & Jones, 1978). But the results also remind us. of 
another aspect of this reality that counselors and researchers are apt to 
forget if they tfehl primari_ly with the more advantaged sectors of society-- 
that people must compete for the sa^ Umi ted supply and selection of Jobs. 
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ProtMibly few, if any, vocational theorlats or rtitarchttrf voul^ 
maintain that people can train for and obtain any Job thay w«nt*-ev«n If thay 
have the ability for such Jobs. The earliest theoretical ttatementa are 
cognlaant of limitations on choice. Ginsberg et al. (1951) and Blau et al. " 

( 

(1956) explicitly describe vocational choices aii ciwpromlsei between ^ 



desires and expectations based on reality. Super (1957) also dlscifssed 
the role that, the economic and social environment play In reatrlcting 
occupational choicer. Recent statements by other theorists (e.ge Krumboltz 
et al., 1978) continue to include economic and social fac(!or8 as Influences 

4 

on Job entry. And Oslpow (1969) has also suggested that more attention be 
focused on situational determinants and !)ow the can be controlled. 

Nevertheless, If one examines the foci of recent developmental _ 
tlieories' and the counseling tools developed from them; thfe implications 
of limitations on choice appearr to be Ignored. For example, Crltes (1978a) 
illustrates 'his comprehensive new model of career counseling with a case study 
of a high-ability colleg6i»bound high school student who ia ^disturbed because 
she is undecided between social work and teaching. Nowhere the entire 
volume are we faced with the considerably more poignant career problems whlc^ 
result from the restricted pool of jobs available in our eociety. For example, 
in 1970 about 2.5 million people were employed as janitors and maids, more 

people than were employed as either lawyers, doctors, accountants, or engineers 

■\ 

(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973). And in that year, 1.8 million people were 
unemployed for other reasons (U.S. Department of Labor, 1979;> . Many other lllus* 
t rations of the restricted nature of the Job market could be provided, byt the point 
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l« that to tome degroe getting good jobs !• « eerb-fum gaiM (l.f. , wh«n . 
■ome p«opU win, others lo8e)| and many {People must work In low-piylng, 
low-preatlge, low^securlty Jobs if they are able to get Jobs at all* 

Krumbolt* ot al. (1978) clearly outline >snvironmental factors that 
Influence career aspirations throughout development, but one ^ets no sense that 
they recognize the barriers people face because their counsel ing^recoinnenda- 
tions Cpcus entirely on the Improvement of client declslon-maklmg skills (e.&. , see 
page 127) and not on the environment. Development is conceptualised' as the 
result of the interaction of person and environment In Super's influential 
work, but research In that tradition has usually focused on the assessment 
of vocational maturity, the readiness of . individuals to make choices 
(e.g., see Super, 1974; Crites, 1961; Wals^, 1979). We mi^ht wonder, 
though, about the usefulness of focusing too much on client characteristics 
such as vocational fnaturity and too little on vocational opportunities. 
As Harmon <(1974, p. 83) notes, "...if the choices available to some ^ 
Individuals, i.e., minority group members, women, and the poor, are largely 
limited by sociocultural factors which the individual cannot control no 
matter how mature he or she is vocationally, perhaps counselors would do 
well to avoid putting too many eggs in the vocational maturity basket ' 
and devote some of their effbrts tt> changing the labor market rathar than 
clients." Thexsame cautldn should be made for the int^prest assessments 
provided by the folder trait-factor approach to vocational counseling. As 
valuable as thes^ l:ools may be, we should not "put too many eggs" in the 
interest inventory basket either. 

^ . 

■'■ I ' 
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Th« relevance ojf measures of vocational maturity to minority group 
stftua has been dlscuaaed In t»Vi Utarature, but in a way that Ignoraa 
the limitationa on opportunity that minorities or any disadvantaged 
persons probably face. For example, in Mwurlng Vocational Maturity for 
Counselin g and Evaluation (Super. 197A) the chapter devoted to minority 
groups (LoCaselo, 1974) focuses entirely on the question of whether measures 
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of vocational maturity, are culture-fair or not. This question 1* raised 
by that author because blacks tend to get JLower vocational- maturity scores 
than do whites. LoCasci^ suggests that We should not be hasty in Judging 
blacks less mature, but should perhaps instead adopt cultural pluralism 
as the proper perspective by which to view these differences. However, 
• it may be more useful to investilfeate the po88ibil||y that realistlca^ty 
less optimistic expectations for career development are held by mVnorlties 
and partly account for their lower ma turitj «cores. Ex^inatlon of 
individual items in Crites* (1973b) Attitude JBcale for the Career Maturity 
inventory suggests that this may be the case (e.g. "work Is dull and 

r 

unpleasant," "you get into an occupation mostly by chance," I really can't 

I 

find any work that has much appeal to me," the most Important part of work' 
is the pleasure which comes from doing it," "your job Is Important because 
It determines how much you can\earn"). i\ mention this Issue, to show that 
some groups of youngsters may be considerably less optimistic than 
^ researchers and counselors have traditionally been about career opportunities . 
Kerckhoff and Campbell (197/), for example, show, that lower-class and 
minority youngsters do perceive fewer oppoTtuhltles for themselves than 
do othet youngsters and also that a sense of fatalism is inversely 
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related to educational ambition lev^l, I mention It also to show hdw 
pervasive is the tendency to overrate tha uae/tilness (or harmfulness) of 
existing assessment devices and to ignore the .environment which shapes 
responses to tholi^e devices and which continues to channel vocational ' 
behavior regardless of any future changes in. test scores. The object, then, 

H 7^° *^ ' ?® rev4.se the as sessm ent bo make it more "fair" i 

(i.e., tp show fewer differences), but to understand more clearly to what 
extent the concept of vocaClonal maturity is useful for counseling, particularly 
for counseling the disadvantaged. Once again, the same observation could be 
made al^out vocational interests. ' ' 

Counselors may legitimately disagree about their proper role and 
their ability to change the opportunities clients have. But they should be ready 
to respond to Gordon (1966, p. 166> who says that^ If a vocational counselor 
"sees his job as primarily working with the individual, so that he is 

presumably better able to take advantage 6 f .the limited opportunities ' 

/ 

that are available, he will be doing only half his Job, and the easier 
half..." If vocational theorists and researchers are to provide guidance to 

* ■ ■ • 

counselors,, they must balance the weight of their concern over clients' 
vocational interests and decision-making abilities with a greater weight on 
Investigating how the environment structures the choices available to 
different groups of individuals. This is true whether or not vocational 

counselors can actually change opportuni^tes-for their clients, J>ecause 

' * - ■ * r 

the information could, be used at least to help predict adjustment problems and 
to design special counseling strategies. However, more attention might be 
profitably spent on teaching clients, job search skills (e.g., see Wegmann, 
1979) and how to make the most of th6ir opportunities for securing a job 
and ^eing succecsful on it. 
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(2) Recognitb that soma fialda of enployaaant, pTttquUrly •ntiirprlrttm *^ 
wp^irrroay present hotter opportunltlei for roinorltlei and wqii»n than do oth»rt» 

parttculjfrly aocUl Joba-y ' ^ 

The results I have reported here and eltewharft (1978a) show that wonsn 

and black9 are over- represented In some categories of work but undar-repre- 

sented In others. Thf Inverse relation between ocolipat tonal lava! 

and' proportion of womemmd W«ckr has bacn widaly lnv«l:Tgatad im part lculat*ly~^ — 

by sociologists (Hodge & Hodge, 1965; Treiman fit Tertelt, W5); 

(Ashenfelter & Rees, 1973^). What has not been so apparent t»afotC^;^)(^JS»^^ 

Is that over or Under-representation of blacks or woman l'i^%saocl\ited;-n§t 

only with level of work but Is associated with both fleW and level/soctal 

Jobs appear to have been the most frequent source of high level Jobs- for both 

blacks and women in the past and conventional Jobs have been the source of 

many moderate- level jobs^ Although ^ large proportion of all workisrs are in 

enterprising work, it appears to have been an especially poor source of 

■ , * *^ 

jobs at all levels for blacks* 

These results describe what is e^nd has been, nbt what shoul^d or might 
be, the structure of the work fo^rce* They suggest, however, wfi^re to start 
looking for Inequities in the system. Another caution should be raiMd here"^ 
as well. That women, blacks, or any other group are under- represented in an 
occupational group does not demonstrate tHi^t discrimination against thesa 
groups exists. It only raises that poaslbiyity, -More dlacrimination 

* • / t 

may have been directed to black managers, admtijtj^rtftors, arid salesmen 
than to black educational, health, religious, and other social service, 
workers, thus accounting partly for the low representation of blacks in the 
former, but their fairly high representation in the latter. But differences 
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in r«pr«t«ntatlon could occur for ouiny rtaionf, such «s raoe-tux 
dilf«renc«.t in akllla or praf«r«nc«a for ^Ithar type or level of work. 
The employment differences In lev«4 cannot clearly be axplalnad tyy 
differences In aspirations f(^l«ivel of vork» because black and fenale 

youngsters appear to have vocational aspirations at least at hl*h as do 
white males (Cosby, 1971; Kuvlesky, Wright & Juaree, 1971). Differences 



In preferences for type or field of work may be Important, though, In 

< ■ - ' ^ - 

e)q)lalnlng some employment differences by race a|id sex, because there Is 
ample evidence that Interests for type of york differ by both race and sex 
(Kimball, Sedlacek, & Brooks, 1973; Hager & Elton, 1971; Doughtle, Chang,, 
Alston, Wak«fleld & Yom, 1976; Blrk 1975; G. Gottfredson &«Holland, 1975). 

Regardless of why these patterns of race and sex composition have 
occurred, they have some practical Implications for helping blacks 'and 
women. First, If Is not clear that It Is to the advantage of women ^o 
increase their representation In realistic work because most realistic 
work Is low-level work. Such a strategy Is Implied by those who argue 
that Inventories are probably s6x biased if they identify ie^ realistic 
women and who urge that more- womeiu be assessed as having realistic Inter- 

ests. Such strategies would suggest to mote women thaf^they explore ^careers. 
In types of work where high prestige occupations are rare. Sepond, women 
already constitute 62% of workers in high-level $001^1 jobs even though 
they constitute only 38% of all workers. Therefore, lilftough soclaX Jobs 
constitute the largest pool of high-level jobs, women may m6re likely be 

, able to improve their representation in high-loyel work by competing for 
enterprising or Investigative jobs. In contrast, al^Utg^ugh blacks are-best 

Represented in sc^^lal Jobs, they are^ still under-represented in all t3rpes of 
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|d«rat«- imd high-lev«l work, % ► < 

Secondly, women and particularly bUcki mjjy htve faced strong berrlerf • 

to employment In enterprUlng wort, but enterprlelng work may neverthilen 

- ■ ■ • . ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

,be a good source of Jobs for blacks and women in the future If th^ee barriers 

can be surmounted. Enterprising work may be a good source of high preitlge 
work' for .several reasons: (a) ther^ are now strong aoclal pressures to 

^ncr«««e the repre8enitMioiL_o£jtla^cka_afi<f women 1 t_ 

it conttltutes a Urge pool of Jobs ^n the labor market, and (c) .it is 
found at all levels of. prestige and so may be an important' cl>anneL for pro- 
moting women and blacks-* over time. It should be realized, however, that Job - J- 
adjustment may be more difficult in ^nterp^-lslng work tor blacks' and women 
if they are novi^und^r-r^presente^ because it has been an inhospitable en- ^ 
vironmerit for them. Adjustment will. be easiest for workers with enter- 
prising interests- and competencies. 

Nevertheless, blacks are economically disadvantaged because they are 
so seldom emp^loyed in enterpriaing work, whether by choice or not » This, 
racial difference affects not only the incomes of individual workers ar^' • • P 
the well-being of their famlliet^but also the future of black capitalism! 
It Is probkbly among entrepreneurs (p.g., managers, salesmen, and business 
owners) that most wealth Is creat'ed and cpntrolled. It Is in the enttepre- - 
neurial business setting that successful businessmen are trained 'and launched- ' 
on their careers. But -few blacks have been systematically exposed to this 

V 

• setting. The educational gap between blacks and whites Is closlrtg (rfau^er ^. 
fit feathprman, 1976U^ut 1^'blacks prefer or are channeled by discriminatory "7 
practices Into socially de§lrable but lejss economically , rewarding' work, ^ •* 
increased education may produce little growtth In the economic strength^of .the 
black coimnunity. T y * \ ^' / ' 

* ' r-. >• • ^ ' , ^ •' ' 
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Counselors should perhaps focus on providing black youngsters more 
systeoiatlc exposure to Information, training and experlanee in aiilea, 
management and other enterprising work/ Althj^ugh such ext>dtare might be 
useful for all groups^of youngsters, It is especially Important for blacks 
because they are less often expoted th^n whites to entrepreneurial work 
!*_y fawilly members actually wor king I n enter prising j obs. I t Is Im portant 
to provide such exposure before students leave jjigh schpol because It may 
' be less obvious to noncollege-golng blacks than to such whites hdW to enter 
enterprising work. High school counselors as well as college Gdunseloi^Sy 
particularly in the two-year community colleges^ might develop more work- 
study programs ^ith local businesses. Providing more experience? In and 
access to entrepreneurial work will require considerable coordination with 
private businesses because most enterprising work, and probably most training 
for enterprls,t«g jobs, is located^ln private business. 

Appendix C V^o^vdii 8 voiume^J^^^rovlded to h^p counselors locate jobs 
and organisations, for potential programs. It lists all detailed occupa-* ^ 
tlonal titles in the ^1970 census tliat are enterprising occupations. A fey- 
occupations on the list are professional jobs that requli|^e cwwnsive edu- 
cation-- lawyers, judges and law college teachers. For the other occupations, 
however, entrepreneurial experience and competencies may be more important 



than educational credentials. Appendix C also provides the nuiij|^r of 
workers employed in. ^"^ch occupation In 1970 tq indicate which occupations 



have provided the greatest num|>er of jobs. The Occupational Outlook . 
Handbookr (U.S.- Bureau of Labor itatlstlcs ,1976) can be eonsulted to deter-r 
minds future prospects of employment In these occupations. . J 
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(3) CharncterlBtlcs of »n vlroraaants and hoy they influence career d»vlo p> 

Tiient should receiv e more (ivstematlc attention^ Th» types of oppoy^un ^ 

lti.es and barriers in the environment that people face during career 

> developme nt should be catalogued and their distribution across 

different at^ e and social groups systematically examined. 

Such Information is needed for determining a fair or rational ^jlloca- _ 

■ ^ ■ ' \ 

tlon of counseling resources— who needs counseling services the most; at 

vhat age or stages Ih the life cycle and of what type? We have a lot of 
information about the demands and rfeinforcers of indJlidual occupations 
from trait-factor research in vocational psychology (e.g., Campbell, 1971), 
from jo*b analyses (e.g., McCormlck, Jeanneret, & Mecham, 1972), and from 
periodic surveys and censuses of the population (e.g.,<U.S. Bureau of the 
Censi*«7^1973) , although these data are often not organised in the terms most 
useful to counselors. We have little d^ta by comparison pn the availability 
and location of these different environments. For example,' Holcomb and 
Anderson (1977) discovered that out of 522 guidance studies between* 1971 
and 1975, 41 dealt with career information and only 2 of those with job 
availability. 

Developniental (e.g., Super, 1957; Krumboltz et al., 1978) as ^ejl 
as congruence theories (e.g., Holland & Gottfredson, 1976) concept- 
Mfflize career development in terms of the interaction of persons with their 
environments, but the environmental side of the equation has received the 
least attention. The. person- job (trait- factor) matching schemes explicitly ' 
describe different occupational environments, but they too have stimulated • 
only sketchy infownatlon about the distribution of "such environments (e^. , 
th6ir availability to different populations) and about the role of family, 
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peer» school, neighborhood, and community envlronin«nta. W« need inor« 
Information about the primacy of each of these environments for influencing 
both the development of vocational preferences (e.g» by providing role 
models, providing Information or stereotypes about occupations, or fostering 
interests and abilities) and occupational opportunities at thf time of Job 
search (e.g., providing information about schooling, training and Job openings) 
Constraints which are acknowledged only Implicitly In curr^t discussions 
of counseling should be catalogued.. For example, rfocletal norms about what 
is appropriate career behavior for different ages or sexes are probhbly 
quite strong. Such pressures are Implicitly acknowledged In discussions of 
indecision and of counselors' strategies for reducing the anxiety or guilt 
of being undecided (e.gf,Crite8, 1973a)— why would clients feel discomfort 
or guilt If they were not vio^tlng some expectatl^lT^for their career 
behavior? Parent-child conflicts 1(1 occupational aspirations for the child 
are also cited as frequent problfems* 

Krumboltjl et al.'s (1978) social learning theory of career selection p 

> * 

Is an ekcellent point for beginning an examination of such questions « 
One could take ti.^ environmental conditions and events they list (pp.102- 
103) and specify the opportunities for instrumental and associative learning 
experiences (pp. 104-105) these conditions present. Estimlates of the 
availability of these opportunities to different populations at different 
ages would provide content for the learning propositions . they put forward 
(pp. 114-126). Not o'nly would this exercise be useful for understanding > 
development, but It could also help counselors pinpoint 'what problems the 
environment of the client has posed or continues to pose f^r the client. 

f ^ . 

, 35.i> 
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In Addition, knowing more about the events experienced by Individuals In 
particular cUtnt populations might also help in designing more effective 
counseling systems . 

Relevant learning environments can be expecte<| to differ systematically 
for the sexes and different ethnic groups. Such differences in learning 
environmeats are impor tatvt partly beeauae ther^may rclnforcg^Tgce and sax " 
differences in employment. For example, I have - suggested elsewhere 
(1978c) that exposure to a different pattern of occupational environments 
is partly responsible for black youngsters' adjusting their occupational 
aspirations toward different families of work than do whites when the 
youngsters abandon initial unrealistic 'preferences for professional work. 
The dis-trlbution pf needs for counseling services should then be com^)ared 
vlth the actual di8trlbutl(|n of services. It is possible that counseling 
resources are most avaiUble to the most advantaged populations in our 
society (e.g., more available to college students than to non-college- 
bound youngsters) and thus to those who may need it least in the competition 
for jobs. 

As mentioned above, the relative Importance of different environments 
should also be examined. Reference to the soclologldal literature on 
status attainment, particularly the body of work referr^, to as the social- 

• * I ■ 

psychological status attainment and life cycle models, would be useful in 

■ • . ^ w 

future work on this, question. Much of that literature Is devoted to ' 
assessing the relative importance of different ^socioeconomic (e.g., 

i 

family social class) and psychological (e.g. , parental encouragement) 
influences on the development of aspiration levels. It also" examines the 
importance of aspirat/odZlftevel as a mediator of those influences, on actual 
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Job level attained as well as an Independent contributor to level obtained. 
Sewell and his colleagues (e.g., Sewell €f Shah, 1968a, 1968b} Haller & 
Portes, 1973; Sewell & Hauaer. 1975; Sewell, Hauser & Featherman, 1976) have 
been central contributors to this literature. Whether or not vocational 
researchers find their methbds (primarily regression and path analysis) 

an^ enylrpnmental varlftblfts raLtab^le ,-_thft emphas |a In^traclng-the -tnf 1 uences 

of different socioeconomic conditions on aspirations and attainments through- 
out the life cycle and their estimates of th? relative magnitude of those 
influences should be heuristic value. Kelso (1976) exemplifies an 
effort to incorxpirate this literature Into the study of vocational choice. 
(^^ Study implementation of choices. Vocational psychologists and 

counselors have devoted much effort to understanctlng what makes a wise 
career choice and how people come (or should come) to make choices 
before entering the labor market . In contrast, we know little about 
^ how people Implement career strateRles In a world which severely N 
constrqlns their options^ so we now need to look j»or# closely at 
what act;ua,lly happens to people after they become employed ^ 
Over two decades ago > Super (as quoted by Crltes^ 1978b) stressed 
the utility of knowledge about career patterns for career counseling and 
proposed research questions such as the following : What are the typical 
entry. Intermediate, and regular adult occupations of persons from 
different socioeconomic levels? What factors are related to the direction 

0 

and rate of movement from, one Job or occupation to another? But research 

attacking such questlohs In the last two decades has been conducted 

primarily outside th^dlaclpUne by sociologists interested In questions 

of the perpetuatlon«,of inequality across generations (e.g., Blau & Duncan, 1967: 

s 

Llpset & Bendlx, 1959;" Sewell & Hauser, 1975) and this larg6 literature 
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only occasionally mad« its way into the vocational liter'atura (of, Vettar, 
1978) ♦ Industrial and ..brganlzational psychology, with Ita focus on designing 
work systems that 'promote performance and satisfactipn, also appears to be 
a good source of information about career development. This litarature is 
better integrated into the vocational literature, largely through the • 

wdttnga Qf HaU (iaZ6; ,s«e a4s6 Supfrg^nd^4tal l, 1978 K^tt-the-partrr 

vocational counselors and Researchers have turned toward other disclplines- 
particularly to psychotherapy- for insight into the structure of personality 
and personal adjustment. We now need to take similar advantage of disciplines 
such as sociology and economics for in«ight Into the structure of the socio- 
economic world with which individuals must cope. 

(5) Recognize that* occupational status preferences mav be circumscribed at 
a very young ase, long before the age at v/hlch developmental theorists 
assess -readiness to make decisions and the ages during which they assume 
youngsters develop vocational maturity . 

As discussed earlier, large net changes in aspirations for category 
of work occur among men between aged 15 and 28, the ages examined here, 
■^is is consistent with developmental notions that exploration and 
crystalliaatlon occur over a long period of development which extends into 
early adutlhood. The picture Is different, however, if we examine a/spiratlons 
for level of work. On the average , level of aspiration hardly changes^at 
all amoi)g men studied here. If ^ any major adjustment to. /reality has occurred 
for level of aspiration within either social class considered here, it ^ 
appears to have occurred at earlier ages because there are large differences 
Irf the level of aspirations held by lower- and middle-class men. These 
results Imply early dif ferentiatidn and stability of status-level aspirations 
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^ and are consistent not only with the sociological research mentlonad •arller, 
but also with considerable evidence in vocat4on«l psychology (see Osipow 
1973, for a revl^jw) that values and preferences develop earlier than 
expected- according to the stages outlined by Super (1957) and Gineberg 
et al. (1951). " 

To unders^tand vocationti cholres nore coffi|rt:§rely7 we must Ichbw more 

about the early processes wll'ereby youngsters circumscribe their choices. 
Self-concept, perhaps the central concept in developmental theory,- could 
be broken down into more specific components (such as Krumboltz et al.'s 
[1978J self-observation generalizations) that could be individually traced 
back into early childhood. The development of the concepts of one's own 
social position, race, sex, abilities, values, and interests may proceed 
at different rates, the first three probably developing before the latter 
-♦three. Children may be aware of the Jobs "people like them" usually hold 
and so circumscribe their aspirations to confor^ to their social-race-sex 
self-concepts long before they explore the suitability of their abtlitiea, 
interests, and values to their remaining options. Vocational theorists 
attend primarily to ability self-concepts Interests, and values. 6ut to 
explore only the latter stages of self-concept development may^e to mi«s 
the major role of self^-conpept in career development. 

Dilemmas and Solutions ^ ^ 

One implication of the foregoing Is that counselors (and vocational 
iturlty and Interest assessments) may really be dealing primarily with 
the vestiges of choice. Whether one views this as an appropriate role 
for counselors depends on one's goals for society as well as for individual 
clients 4 If one assumes that the early circumscription of aspirations on 
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the baslff of race, social class, or other social attributes is "unfair", 
on^ might advocate routinely broadening the aspirations of clients knd not 
reinforcing those earlier choices. This was essentially the argument of thos« 
claiming that interei: Inventories are sexT biased because men and w<imen 

score differently on t.hem (see Tittle & Zytowskl, 1978); Whether one 
consitj^e^rs tpia development unfair In some sense, It Is nevertheless likely 
that It Is^ exceedingly difficult to after chtidhood. Furthermore, If 

this circumscription Is the result of implementing one's self-concept, the 
client may experience the attempt by a Counselor or an Interest inventory 
to change the client's range of choices as an attack on his or her self- 
concept, Tliese latter arguments were advanced by the defenders of Interest 
Inventories In the sex bias controverfy (see Tittle & Zytowskl, 1978). 

« 

I mention 4;he Interest Inventory sex bias controversy not to revive 
It, but to futher Illustrate the Issues I have been raising pd to put 
them Into perspective. The sex-bias controversy arose fromj^^^^lue judgment 
by some people about the fairness of sex differences In respdrises to Interest 
Inventories, The same judgement could be made with respect to itace, social 
class, or even ability, because vocational aspirations differ by race, class 
and ability and those differences appear B^rTy in life as is the case with 
sex differences (e.g., Sewell & Shah, 1968a, 1968b; Kerckhoff & Campbell, 
1977) , But the same cautions that we should have learned from the sex bias 
copt^ovfersy can be applied to any future discussion of race or social clkss 
Th^^ factions are that it is not clear what counselors can do about changing 

•" r ■ - , / ■ 

the aspirations of different populations, nor is it clear what actions are 
ethical or advisable. 

These questions are difficult to answer and they are soclo-moral ones 
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as well «t amplrlcaU But there Is another dlffloult Issue which 

was not dUcussAd In the sex-bias debate iut which Is nevtrthelesi relevant 

to it. And It- is essential in any discussion of improving op|[ior tun 1 ties 
for clients.' The iss^ie is that opportunities are limited, not Just for 
some segments of tj^ie population, but for the population as fi whole * If 
this it| true, theoii fulfillment of aapir at iona. may_ he. a^ xero^^um-garoa-unleaa 



our society somehow produces people who largely w'iant what they get (see 
Chapter 8 for discussion of this possibility) or unless 
the^.llmlts of the system are stretched through Job redesign or other 

■-si; 

Strategies (of. Warnath, 19j74) . The limits of the system are implicitly 
acknowledged In studies on ^he "unreallsm*^ of vocational choices because 
as Crltes (1969: p. 31^ notes, "The typical design of studies which have 
Indicated unreallsm in choice has been to compare the" distribution, of 
choices of high school and college students wlth*the distribution of workers 
in occupations/' Such stales generally imply that unrAllsm is' undesirable 
Although others might flVgue that promoting realism is promoting the status 
quo, our counseling strategies nevertheless focus on adjusting the 
individual rather than the environment. By focusing on manipulating 
aspirations, our counseling strat^egies may in effect range from promoting 
aspirations which cannot be fulfilled to promoting more competition bet;ween 
less and more advantaged populations. None of these strategies alters the 
fact that many people end up wlbh undesirable jobs, although we all might 
have opinions about which strategies are fairer. ^ . ^ ' 

In sum, designing more effective and fait counseling strategies 
requires tackling- some difficult questions: How do aspirations Influence 
career development? How do environmental circumstances* Influence the 
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development and tmplementation of aspirations for both flald and level 
of work? And What are the realistic prospects and ethical conaldaratlona • 
for changing the aspirations and circumstances of Individual s-t and of wh61e 
groups of people? 
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Appendix A 



STATUS SCORKS AND FIRST^ LETTER HOLLANDNPIELD CODES ^ 
US^ IN THIS VOLUME TO CLASSI^T OCCUPATIONS 



The Ohio J^enter for Human Resource Research pfovided Duncanv soor«» «1 

. /^*<f' . -) <C • : ■ ■ ^ 

Q^c^{ of the detailed occupational tjLtl,e8>eed with theSJi5.S data.^ Major 

/ \ \ ' # , . ' * 

\ \ » 

Holland codea w^e also asslgne/I- to rtiese occupational titles as described 
In Chapter ^iLj/thls appendix lists all occupational titles aQCordlhg to the 
18 status-field groups described* In Chapter 4 and which Were used throughout 
this ❖olume, ^ ' ^ 

Duncan scores aire not provided In this appendix' for all titles because 
noan codes jEor some" occupational titles vary according to^ the industry in 
which they are vfoynd. In these cases, occupational tlttes have been listed 

under the status-field group In which they are found. The codes by Industry 

.J . . ' - ■ ' ^ , ■ ' * ^ ' . ' . 

€ox the^se titles can be found In Attachment 2 of the tape docuinentat.lon 'for • 

the NLS data. . . 
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I960 * ; , . 

^ Ceiiaus ^ Occupatipnar H t le 'Dunciin'Scor^ 

^ - -" ^ y - - , ■ ► ^ - " " r**" 

R HIrH Oacupatlons Duncan scores 60+ 

r 

074 Draftstn^n . ^ 67 * 

085 Engineers , mechanica 1 f 82 ^ 

091 Engineers, mining * 85 

164 Radio operators ' 69 

192 Technicians, n.fe/c,. 62 



K llod occupati6nH ^^^Dyncan stored 30'59 



• 103 


• >* 

l^oresters and conservat- 


48 




ionists 




' 181 


Surveyors / 


48 


'252 


^Conductors , railroad 


58 


265 


Offiicers, pilots, pursers, 


54 




^md engineers, ship * 




Oil 

313 


Collectors, bill and 


39 




account , 




111 


Mail carriers 


53 




.Stock clerks and stor^- 


44 




.keepots 






Doi l-ermakfers 


33 


A /^A 


Bookbinders / 


•39 


A 1 A 


compositors and type- 


52 




-setters 






. /Electricians 


44- 




Electrotypers and stereo- 


55 




typera 


47 




Engravers , except photo- 


engraverff 


mod 


430 


Foremen , n . e . , % 


' 450 


Ins pe<; tors n.e.c. 


mod 


. 451 


' Jewelers, matchmakers. 


36 




goldsmiths, and silversmiths 


453 


* Linemen and servicemen. 


49 • 




telegraph, telephone and power 


454 


Locomotive engineers 


58 


460 


Locomotive firemen 


45 


4,^5 


Mhchinistfl 


3? 


■471 


Mechanics and repairmen. 


48 




airplane 




473 


Mechanics and repairmen. 


36' 




office machine 




. 474 


Mechanics and repairmen. 


36 




, radio and television 




491, 


Millwrights . 


31 


493 


Motion picture projection- 


43 




ists 




494 


Opt:icl4ns , and lens 


39 


' V ' 


• grinders and polishers 





\ 



♦ 

R Mod Occupationd continued 




5 OA 

« • 


Piano And organ tiiner» 


\ 

38 




and repairmen 




-510 


'Plumbers aijd pipe fitters 


34 


512. 


Pre8»raen and/^plate 


49 * 1 




printers /.prlntint^ ^ 




• 520 . 


Stationary englne6r» 


47 


' 523 


{Structural metal workers 




525 


Tinsmiths , coppersmiths , 


33 . 




. and sheet metal-workers 




530 


Todlfmkffr$, and dj* makers 


50- - , - . 


• 


and setters 




5A5 


Craftsmen and kindred . 


... • 




— — — - - - ■ ■ ' y ■ 

workers , n .e , C'. . ^ 




602 


Apprentice bricklayers 


32 




I and . masons ^ 




603 


. Apprentice carpenters 


31 




Apprentice e lectricians 


37 • 


605 . 


Apprentice machinists, 


41 




and toolmakers ^ 




,610 


Apprentice mechanics, 






* except^ auto 




612 


Apprentice plumbers and 


33l 




pipe fitfters 




61/* 


Apprentices, metalworking 


33 




trades ,n.e .€ . 




^615 


Apprentices , printing 


40 ' ' 


• 


trade 




620 


Apprentices, other 


31 




specified trades 


39 ) ■ • - . 


621. 


Apprentices , trade- not 




specified 




630 


Asbestos and^ insulation 


32 




workers 




6A0 


Brakemen, rai Iroad 


42 


6A5 


Conductors, bus and 


30 , . ^ 




Street railway 




680 


Milliners 


46 


691 


Motormen, street, subway. 


34 




and elevated railway 




695 


Photographic procej5s 


42 




^workers # 




701 


Pow^r ^station operators 


•50 , V. 


71^ 


Switchmen, rajL Iroad , \ 


44 , , . 


850 


Firemen, fire protection 


37 

• • 


R Low occupations Duncarv scores 


0-29 


200 


Farmers (owners and tenants) 14 


304 


Baggagemen, transportation 


25 ' .'. . 

J 
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R Low otc%»^ation8 continued * 



Jihifping and. irecelying 22 
clcrka 

Bakers ^ V - 

Blacksmiths 1 ^ 
Brickmasons , ktonemarfons * 2 7 
• ,and^lle setters 

Cabinetmakers 23 
Carpenters , .19 
Cewent' and concrete 19* 
^ finishers 
415 Cranemen, derrlckmen, and 21 
halrtmen 

A25 Excavating, grading, ai\d ' 24 

road machinery cpef^ators 
431 Forgemen and » hawneVmen 23 

434 . Glaziers- 26 

435 'jHeat treaters, annealers, 22 

and temp^rers . 
444 In^piBCtors, scalers, and * 23 

graders, log and lumbef 
452 Job setters, rfietal * 28. 
461 i;oom. fixers ^ " 10 

470 Mechanics and repairmen, ll 

air .conditioning, heating, 

and refrigeration. 
472 Mechanics and repairmen, 1% 

automobile t ' 
475 Mechanics and repairmen, 23 

railroad and cat* shop ' 
480 Mechanics and repairmen, 27 

rt;e.c. 

490 Millets, ,grain, ^flour, 19 

feed, etc» 
492 Molders, metal . 
495 Painters, construction 16 

^ and maintenance 
501 Paperhang^rs 10 
505 Plasterers ' 25 

513 Rollers and -roll hands, - 22 
metal ' 

514 Roofers and slaters 15 

515 Shoemakers and repairers, 12 
except factory . 

521 Stone cutters and stone 25 
. carvers 

524 Tailors artd tailoresseSi 23 
535 Upholsterers * 22 

601 „ Appre.ntice auto mtchanfcs 25 
'613 Apprentl^ces, building ^ 29 
trades" 

631 Ass.emblers i7 



391 



ERIC , • , ^ 



R Loy occupations rontinued 

632 Attendatvts, auto service 19 ♦ 
and parking 

^ 63.4- Blasters'" aqd powdemien 11 

.635 Boatmen,, carta Imfen, a(nd 24 . 

lock keepers 
. 641 Bus drivers ' 24 ' 

642 Chaiiimen, rodmen, and 25 
axmen, tf^rveylng - 
\ . 643 _ Checker sSi ex^ 17 ^ 

inspectors , manufactuiring 
V" ^651 ' Dressmakers And seams t res- 

ses, ' except factory 
652 Dyers 12 , 

^ 653 . Filers, grinders, and 22 
polishers^^ metal 
654 Fruit, nut, and' vegetable 10 
yy graders and packers, except ^ 

I \ . factory 

\^ 670 'Furnacemen, Smeltermen, 18 

\ - and pourers * . ^ ' v " 

671 Graders afid sorters, manu- 17 ' 
r facturing V 

672 Heaters., metal- 29 ^ ' 

673 Knitters, loopers, and 21 ; . ^ 
to^pers^, textile' . . ' 

674 Laundry and 4ry cleaning • 16 - ^ ^ 
, ' Operatives ; ^ , , 

675 / Meat cutters, except 29 ■ ' f 

slaughter and packing house ' 
V 685 ^ Mine operatives and Lo 

V ' labor'e^s , n."6kC. 

^ ' 690 Motormen, min^, factory, ^03 
logging camp , etc . 
692 ' Oilers, dnd greasers, except 15 - 

auto • ' . * ' . ' , . 

• , 693 Packers and Wrappers, 18 ^ - 

ti.etc . ' ^ ' . * ' 

694 ^Painters, exceptv construct- 18 

• ion , ■ ' \ - , ¥ ' 

Sailors and* deck hands 16 V' 



703 

704 Sawyers ^ • « ^ ' 05 

710 Spinners,^ tortile . 05 

712 Stationary firemen 17 

'714 , X*^^-^^^ dri^^ers and 10 

^ chauffeurs ^ ^ . 

,715 Truck and tractor drivers 15 

720 Weavers, textile -06 

721 Welders and f laitie-cutters ^ 24 
775 Operatives and kindred .Lo 

workers, n.e.c. • • • 



r 



R Low occupations continued 



803 Laundresses, private* 12 

household , 
•8(J4 Private household workers, 07^ 

- n.e.c. ^ 
813 • Attendants, recreation and t9 
,^ - . Amusement \ ^ 

• 814 Barbers * ^ 

820 Bootblacks J 08 

823 Chambermaids and Thaids, U 
except piflvate household\ 

824 chirrwomen^ arrd-^tearreTB: lO 

825 . Cooks, 'except private 15 
household 

830 Counter and fountain . 17 
worker* . 

831 Elevatot operators ^ 10 

834 . Janitors and sextons 09 

835 Kitchen workers, n.e.c, 11 
except private household 

841 Porters . 
851 Guards, watchmen, door- ^ ^ ^® 
keepers 

860 Watdhmen (crossing) and . 17 
bridge tenders 

874 Ushers, recreation aqd 25 
amusement; 

875 Waiters and waitresses 16 
890 Service workers, except 11 

private household, n,e4C, 
|. * ^ 901 Farm foremen ' ' \ 20 

902 Farm laborers, wage/workers^ 06 

903 Farm laborers, unpaid - 17 

♦ . ' ' family 
905 Farm service laborers, t 22 
^self-employed 
r 960 Carpenters' helpers, except. 07 

logging and mining ^ ^ 
' 962 Fishermen and oystennen 10 
#963 Garage laborers, and car 08 
washers and^ greasers 
* 964 Gardeners^ except farm, 11 
and groundskefepers ^ ^ 
965 Longshoremen and stevedores VI 
970 Lumbermen, raf^ismen, and 04 

. woodc^oppers 
97JL\ Team'stets 4 08 

972 Truck^ drivers' helpers . 09. 

973 Warehousemen, n.e-.c. 08 
t 985 Laborers, hVe.c. Lo 
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I High QficupatljOns -.^^ Duncan scores 60f , 




^ 012 Altplane pilots and 79 
navlgat^OrtT . ^ , 
0?1 Chemists ' 79 
022 Chiropractors ^ * 75 
031 .professors arvd Instructors, 84 
Agricultural sciences 
. 0^2 Professors and Instructors ^ ^ 84 

Biological scjLences 
. 034 Ptofie^sors and Instructors , 84 

..ChfiiBifttry,^^ ---^ — 

035 ProJfessors and Instructors, 84 

Economics 
040 Professors and Instructors, 
Knglneerihg 
^ 041' Professor's and Instructor^, 
Geology and geophysics 
042 Professors and Instructors, 

Mathematics 
043. Professors and Instructors, 84 

Medical sciences s 
045 Professors and Instructors, 84 
Pilules 

05J PrUessors and Instructors, 84 

Statistics 
052 Professors and Instructors, 84 

Natural' sciences , n.e.c . 
071 Dentists 96 

080 ^ Engineers, aeronautical 87 

081 Engineers, chemical ^ 90 

082 ^ Engineers, civil 84 
,083 Engineers, elgctrical • 84 

090 Eugineera, metallurgical 82 

and metallurgists^ 
0^3 Engln^rs , n.e.c « 87 

130 Agricultural scientists 80 

131 ^ Biological. sclentis^ts ^ .80 
-134 Geologists and geophysl- 80 

cists 

135 "^Mathematicians 80 
140 ^ Physicists 80 
145 NyJ4lscellaneous natural 80 
tsclentlsts 

152 Optometrists 79 

153 Osteopaths^ ' 96 

* 160 Pharmacists 82 
162 Physicians and surgeons 92 

, 172 Economists 81 
' 174 Statisticians and actuaries -81 

• 190 . Technicians, electrical 62 

. and^ electronic 



/ 



394 




<«4 
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>^ ' . ' I High .occupations continued 



191 .Technicians^ other engineer-62 
ing and physical' sciences 

194 Veterinarians , * 78 

195 Professional, technical ^ , ^65 
and kindred workers, n.e.c. 



cindi 



I Mod occui>ations — Duncap ^scores 30-59 



V 



N 



' 185 Technicians, medical and 48. 

dental 

J 502 • pattern and model makers, 44. 

except paper 

/ '"^ I Low --Duncan scores 0-29 



None 



A High occupations Duncan scores 60+ 



010 


Actors and actrlksses 


60 


013 


Architects^ 


90 


014 


Artists and art teachers 


67 


020 


Authors ^ 


76 


072 


Designers 


73 


075 


Editors and reporters 


82 


163 


Puhtic relations men and 


■ 82 




publicity writers 


66. 

f 


380 


Advertising agents and 




salesmen 


ft 


503 


> Photoengravers and lltho- 


64 




- graphers 





. A Mod ojccupations Duncan scores 30-59 



070 


Dancers and dancing 


45 




teachers 


31 


101 


Entertainers, n.e.c* 


. 120 


Musicians aftd music 


52 




teachers 




161 


Photograhers 


50 


420 


Decorators and vind/DW 


40 




dressers 




432 


Furriers 


39 * 


4 


, 395 





A Low occupations Duncan -scores* 0-^29^ 

if, % 

None \ ' . 



s Ulg^i 



occupations — Duncan scores 60~h 



( 



A. 


Professors and Instructors, 




Psychology 




053 


PVofessors and Instructors, 


O A 




Soeiai rS^i^^nees j nt e » e v- - 




054 


Professors and Instructors', 


84 




Nonsclentlfic subjects 




060 


Professors and Instructors, 


84 




Subject not specll^led 




102 


Fann and home managem^t 


83 


ik 


advisors 




Librarians I \ I 


60 


165 


RfecreatJ-on ishid /group 
workers \ 


.67 . 


171 


.Social aruj wel^^re workers 
Psychdlogists ^ . 
Miscellaneous social . i» - 
scientists 


64 . 


173 


81 


175 


81 


18X) 


Sports Instructors and 
officials 


64 


182 


Teachers, elementary., > 
schools / 


72 • 


183 . 


Teachers, secondary 
schools * 


72 ' 


184 


Teachers, n.etc. 


IP ^ 


260 


Inspectors, |(>ublic 
administration ' 


-High' 


354 


Ticket, station and express 
agents 


60 - 



S Mod occupations Duncan scores 30-^9 



015 


Athletes . ^ 


, 52 \ 


023 ' 


Clergymen 


52 


073 


Dietitians and nutrition- 


39 




ists 




104 


Funeral directors aflta ^> 


59 




embalmers 




150 


Nufrses, professional 


46 


151 


Nurses > student pro*- 


.51 




f^sslonal 




170 


Reiigious workers 


'56 


193 


Therapists and heelers, 


58 




n^e^c. 




260 


Inspectors , public 


Mod 




Administration 






' 396 





SMbd occupations continued 



262 -14^wlager8 and supfirlnten- " 32 

dents, building 

275 Officials, lodge, society, 58 

' 'union, etc. 

303 Attendants, physiclan.'s ' 3,8 

. and d'entj-s-t's offi,ce . 

a32 Housekeepers and stewards,* 31 

except p^;^yate^househdld; ;^ 

840"'. JMldwlves • ,37" 
r853 'Policemen and d'et^ctl'^ps Mod 

854 Sheriffs and .bailiffs 34 . 

•■^ . . * ' - r *. ') ^ ■ 

S Low occupations Duncan scores 0.-29 



801 Baby sitters, private. 07 
JiouseliQld ' 
^ 802 Housekeepers; private 19 
hpusehold / : 

810 Attendants, hospital a4id 13 

other institutions 
812 Attendants, professional 26 
V and perso^af service, n.e^c. 

^ 5 ^. Bar tenders 19 

84^ Practical nurses ' • 2T~ 
843 • Rairdtessers and' cosmetpl- 17 

ogistB ^ 
852 Marshals and constables 21 



E High occupations Duncan scCres 60+ 



084 Engineers, industrial ^ 86 . 
092 ^Engineers, sales 87 
105 Lawyers and judges 93 
154 Personnel and labor 84 

relations workers 
250 Buyers and department 72 

'heads, store 
270 Officials and adrjinistrat- High 
ors, n*e*c* public adminis- 
tration 

280 Postmasters' 60 , 

285 Purchasing agents and 77 

buyers ,''n*e/c* - 
290 Managers, officials, and • High 

proptrietors , Ssue .c / 
301 Agents, n.e^c*) ' / 

321 Insurance adjusters, ^62 
>^ exam^iaers, and investigators 

^ ■'• .■.^397... 



& Hlfih occujjdtlons continued 



Soo 


insu-runce Agenuo y oroKera 






and ^wnderwrtters 




393 • 


e8t;ate agents apd 
brokers * ;^ 


62 . 






394 


Salesmen land sales clerks , 
n»e.c» 


High 


395 


Stock and bpnd salesmen 


' 73 

t 


• 







-E Mod oefeupat tons Duncan scotea 30-5,9 

222 Farm pianag^rs^ - .36 

*5i51 Buyefs a-fld shfppei;8 , farhi 33 

produce * . , * 

,254 Floor men and floor 50 

^managers, store 

.314 Dispatcher^ and. Starters, 40 

vehicle " . 

381 > Auctioneers * 40 

382 Demonstrators 35 

394 Salesmen ^nd" sales clerics, MoVJ 
n *e #0 • 

650 Deliverymon and routemen .32 

821 Boarding and lodgi ng 30 ^ 

housekeepers 

E Low occupations Duncan scores 0-29 



383 Hucksters and peddlers 08 
590 Newsboys 27 



C High occupations Uuncan scores 60+ 



■ • C. ' ' 

000 Accountants and auditors 78 

,253 Creditmen 74 

315 Express messengers and 67 

i%llway mail' clerks 

342 Secretaries ; 61 

345 Stenographers ' 61 

360 Typl6'ts ' - 61 
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4 C Mod occupationi^ -- Ouncan score^ 30-59 



302 

305 
310 
312 



333 



340, 
34i 
352 
353 
370 



At>tcndant8 and assistants > 
library 
Bank tdll^ps 
BodUkeepers 
Cashiers ^ 
File clerks 

Office machine operators 4^ 
Payroljl and timekeeping 
clerks " x ' 

Postal clerks 
Receptionists . 
Telegraph operators 
Telephone operators 
"Clerical an(}' kljidred 
workers , n .e.c . 



44 

52 
51 

44 . 
4{. 
45 
44 

44, 
^ .47- 
45 
44 

% 



C Low occupations! Duncan ^scores 0-29 



324 Messengers and office boys 
351 Telegraph ^messewgers 
705 Sewers and stitchers, ^ 
manufacturing 



28 
22 
17 



V - 



V 
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* * 

. \ Appendix § / ' , 

- ' ' ' ' \ 

' ' STANDARD ERRORS ^OF. t>ERCENTAGES . 

^ • » • . ' * ^ ^ . v.. ' . , * • 

This appendix presides estimate? of sampling errors for perc/ontagies.^ 

• ; ■ - . . • \ \ 

Thrfsa estimates are provided fqtf weighted 'numbers of cases. B^causovthls . 
volume rejports percentages ojily for uYvwelghted numbers^ Table 5. 4, must be 

• - ■ - • • ■ ■ V . ' . ^ . . ^ . . . 

✓ • 9 > 

used to B8tlmat€> the weighted numbarft. Table 5.4 provides the mean weight 
for men of different ages and races. • , *. 



> 

■ A 



•i 



1 V 



V 



I 



FRir 



**Thl8 appendix Is taken dlr«>ctly from Fames et al. (1970, Appendix C^. 
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'As .In a^iy eurvey based upon a sntnplo, th« data In this -report . are subjtjcb ^ 

to sampling error, that Is, Variation attributable solely to thcfact that ^ ' 

• ^ they emerge from a samp-le rather than from a complelid fpunt of the populatlon.^^ 
^ .■ .. ' -■ . " " " • 

Because the probabilities o,f a given Individual's appearing tn the sample are 

known> It is prosslble to estlmiate the .sampling^ rroV, at leasfr- roughly. Fot 

ejjwample, it ±8 possible Jto specify a "confluence Intjerval" f6i' each absolute . 

figure or •per5:entag'e ; that Is, the range within Which tl\e true value of the 

^ ^tgurcL is li^kely fco fall. For this purpose, the standard errpr of the sta- 

tistic is generally used... One standard error on >Bithet side of a glVen 
' ' - . . ^ V ■ ' ^' ^ • • 

statistic provides the' rangd of values which has a two-thirds probability ^of 

' Including the true value. This probabilit;^" Inctdases-to ab^ut 95 percent if 
^ a range of two stahdard fcrrpjrs is used. ^ . - 

Standard Errarg of PetcQn^igQs t . 

In the case of perc/entages , -the size of the standard error depends not 
^only on the magnitude of the percentage, h^t «lso on the size of the base on 
which the percentage is computed. Tims, tife^ standard^error of 80 percent 
may. be only 1 percentage poli^l'when thd b^se is 't;h€ total number of white men, 
bu^ as much as 8 or 9 percentage* points wt^en the base is tlje total number of 
unemployed white men* Two tablets of 'standat,<t errors, one for whites and one 
for "blacks, are shown below (Tables' B^l and B-2), ' - 

The method of ascertaining the appropriate standard error of a percentage 
may be i-ilustrated by the following example . There are about 5,000,000. white 

1 Because the samlle is nc^ random, the conventional formula for the standard , 
error of a, perceaEag^~t5^nnot be used. The. entries In the tables have^een 
computed on the.D^is ol(^a/formuia suggfes ted-by the Bureau of the Census 
statisticians. They sKouid be interpreted as providlngf an Indication of the 
' ordqr, of magnitude of*The standard ei^ror .^'rather than 9( precise standard f 
error for any specific dtem. , ' ' 
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Table ^ -1 



• 1. 



Standa];;d Errors of Istiwated P.erdfer^tages of Whites 
■ (68. chAnces but of 100) . 



.V . ^ ' 

Base of " ^ 


■• i ' 


Elptim^ted percentage 




percentage (thpusandd) 


1 'or *99 


5 o* 95 


10 or 99 ^ 


► '20 or , 80 




•. 

• 100 




' 6,0' 


-'8.3 


11.1 


13.9 . 


^00 ' 


' 1.9. 


• U.2- 


5.8^ , 


7.8 


9.7 


350, ' 


1.5. 


.3.2 


k.k . 


5.9 ■ 


7.3 


5CX) 


1.2 




3.7 


U..9 


■ 6.1 


; 1,000 


0.9 


1.9 


2.6 . 


3.5 


.l*.3 


5,000 


O.U 


0.8 


1.2' 




1.9 


• J.14,0U6 , • 


0.2 ^ 


t 0;5' 


0.7 




1.^. 



Table B-2 



Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Blacks 
y ' ■ ' (68 chances out of lOO) 

• • ..... . •.. ■ : 



\ 

iBase of percentage 
(thousands) 




Estimated percentage 


t — >i ■ — 






10 or 90 




, 50* 


J. or 99 


5 or 95 


2^ or 80 


> — > ■ — ^ — 
- 25 


3.3 


7.3 


10.0 , 


13.3' ' 


-t T- 

16.7 


50 


2.3 


5.1 


•7.1 


9.i» 


11.8 


.100 


1.6 


3.6 


5.0 


6.6 


• 8.3 


,200 
. , '75Q 


1.2 


2.5 


3.5 


U.7 


5.8 


0.^. 


1.3 


1.8 


2.k . 


3.0. 


i,Uoo 


OM 


1.0 


1.3 


. 1.8 


•2.2 


2,bUl 

9 


O.U 


0.13 


1.1 


1.5, 


1.8 
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men,, In the age category I/4 to 24. Our estlntato^s Indicate that 21 percent of 
these white men In our eattiple are married; Entering the table for white men 

(B-*l) wit;h the base of 14,046,000 and the percentage 20, One finds the stan- 

' . ■ • • ' • . ■ ^ • • ■ 

dard error to be 0.9 percent. Thus phances are two out of three that a com- 

plfete emimeratlbn would^have re8ult«<^i in' a' f igure between 20»l.and 21.9 per- 

c^fit (21 + 9.0) and 19 out ' of 20 that the figure would hdve been between 19.2 

and 22.8Npercent (21 + 1.8)., - ' 

St:an<^ard EjirofB of Di^^ferenc&s. between Peccentages 

In analyzing and interpreting the dat;«, interest will perhaps ihost fre- 
quently oenter on tV|e question whether observed differences iti percentages are 
'*real," or whether they result si^iply from sampling variation. If, for 
example y one finds on Vh6 basis of the sfirvey that 3,3 percent of the whites, 
as compared with 7 percent of the blacks, are unable to work, the question 
arises whether this differen6e actually prevails in the population or whether 
it might have been produced by sampTing variation. The answer to this ques- 
tion, expressed in terras of probabilities, depends on the^standard errbr of 
the difference between the twp percentages, which, in turn-, is related tp the;L 
magnitudes as well as to tKe |5tze of the base of each. Although a precise 
answer to the question -would require elftended calculation, it ifr possible to 
construct. charts that will indicate roughly, for different ranges of bases '"^^^ 
and diffei^ent magnitudes of the percentages themselves, whether^ a given 
difference may be considered to be "aign^iticant i.e., is sufficiently 

large that there is leSs than a 5 percent chance that it wou^d have beep'pro- 

/ ^' ■ ' ' ^ 

duced by samt>ling variation alone. Such charts are shown below« 

The magnitude of the quotient produced, by dividing the difiference be- 

tween any two percentages by the standard error of the difference determines 

f r, ■ > 
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whether that difference is significant. Since the 8tnnd#fd arror of the 
difference dej^nds only on the ai'ze of khp percentages and their bates » for 
differences centered around a given percei)tage it .is •possi^)!^ to derlv* a 
function which relates significant differences to the bUb of the bases of 

the percentrfges. If a difference arounXi the givfn percentage is specified, 

> ■ •" ■ 

the function then identifies those bases which will ^iroduce fit standard eurror 

small enough for the-given difference to be significant^ The graphs Which 

follow shcJw functipns of this typb'; each curvd idemtifies combinations of. 

bases that will make a given differehce around a giVen- percentage significant. 

♦ ■ ■ ■ - ' ' 

For all combinations of bases on or to the northeast pf a given curve, the 

given difference is the maximum difference necessary for significance. 

- * ' S ' 

Thus, to determine whether the difference between the two percentages 

4 

Is significant / first locate the appropriate graph by selecting the one 
labeled with the percentage closest to the mic^polnt betweem the two percent- 
ages ifi'questiQn. When this pe'rcentage. is under 50, the bas^ of the larger . 
percentage should be read on the horizontal axis of the chart, and^ the 43a se 
of the smaller percentage on the vertical axis. When the midpoint between 
ijie two percentages is gteater than 50, the two axes are to be reversed. 
(Wh^ the midpoint is exactly 50 percent, either axis may be used for either 
base.) The two coWdfftatee identify a point on the graph. The relation 
between this *^point and the^ curves Indicates , the order of magnitude required 

for a difference between .the >two percentages tD be statistically significant 

' * 2 

at the 5 percent '-tonfidence level. * ^ • 



^ The point made" in footnote 1 ia equally relevant here. The graphs should 
be interpreted as providing only a rough '(and probably conservative) -est imate 
of the differe\ice required for significance. 
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All. this may be illustrated as follow?. Suppose in the case of the whites 
the question is- whether the difference* l^tween 27 percent (on a base qf 
6, 000, 000)"* .and peT'cent(on a base of 5^00, OQO) is significant. Since the 
percentages center on 30 percent, Figure 4 should l?e used. Entering, the' 
vertical- axis of this graph w'ith 6,00(^00 .and the horiEontal axis with- , 
5,000,000 provide« a coordinate which lies to the northea"8t of the c\frve 
showing combinations of bases for which a difference o^ 5 percent ts significant, 
thus, the 6 percentage point differen^;e <'between 27 an^ 33)percent is signLficant. 

As an example of testing foi tl\je significance 6f a idifferepce between 

the two colci- gtpups , consider the fo,llowing. The ddta in our study show that 

for youihg men in the age -cohort 22-24, 96 percent of the blacks (on a base of . 

406,000)^^ and 92 percent of the whites (on a base of 3,045,000) are in the 

labor force. To determine Whether this iht'er-colqr dl!ferefhc¥ is' 

significant. Figure 1 is used because the midpoint (94 percent) between the 

two percentages is closer to 95 than 90. Enter^fhg this g^^aph 'at 406,000 on 

the vertical axis for blacks (caliBrated on the right hand side of thp figure) , 

and at 3,045,000 on' J: he horizontal axis for whites provides a coordinate which 

lies to the northeast of th^s 4 percent curve. Thus,' the 4 percentage point - 

difference in labor force particijiation rate" is stgnificant. , 

3 Each of the curves in the graphs of this appendix illustrates a functional 
relationship between ba^es expressed in terms of actual sample cases. For 
convenience, however, the axes of the graphs are labeled in terms of blown 
up estima'tes which simply reflect numbers of sample cases multiplied by a 
weighting factor. , . 

^ If bo^h percentages are less (greater) than 50 and the midpoint between the 
two percentages is les« (greater) than the percentage for which the curves 
were conatructed, the actual differences' necessary for sl^nif icance -vill be 
slightly less than those shown. on the curvcv. ^Tbe ifequired diffferences shown 
on the curves understate , the actual differences necessary for significance 
when both percentages are less (greater) than 50 and the midpoint Is greater > 
(Jess) than the percentage for vhich the curves vere constructed. 
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^ ' ' BLACKS (Ihousanda) 

68M X^26 U68 1711 2053 




9«»o feee 282^1 37^1 kyoz- 56112 6582 7523 w. <9fo" "OJ"'* i^^bk 12225 13165 

WHITES (thoujtnda)^ 
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. ... ^ 
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BLAOI 



13165 



68W ioe6 1368 r/ii 20:^3 



FlgUrt 3 



For rofoenta^er Around 20 or 80 




.1, 
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BLACIC3 .(thousands) 



3>I2 6BU 10?6 IJ'iO 1711 




Wlltiipttigiiwgwwtiiittttww^ iitiiittiuitiKttstisiiiitni 



9^0 1880 ?821 3*^61 *<702 (5582 7523 8M63' 9'*0'^ i03UM 12225 t}l6^ 

^ WHITES (thouttndt) 



\ 



1 
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38/4 



15165 



3^2 10^6 1368 rni 2C^5 

"mi 



Figure 5 
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Appendix C 
ENTERPRISING OCCUPATIONS 



This appendix lists all detailed occupational titles in the 1970 ^census 
that ar^ classified a^ enterprising occupations in Holland's (1973) schenve* 
The occupations are listed ir^ descending order of occupational prestige. 
The number of workers employed in each occupatibn is also -provided (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1973, pp. 585-592). 

See Gottfredson andj^rowh (1978) for an explanation of how censuii titles 
>were classified by Holland code and occupational, prestige, and for a list of 
det^led titles in all Holland categories of work, together withr, their three« 
letter .Holland codes and occupational prestige scores^ See the Classified 
Index of Industrie^ and Occupations (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1971) for all 
the specific occupational titles GTubsumed under the census titles. 

The abbreviation n.e.c. stands fot not elsewhere clasi^ified. 
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Number of Workers 

' ■ , in Occupation^ 
V Occupational Title ^ In 1970 
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Judges - . 

Law college teachers , . ^ ^'j^^ 

Lawyers 263,745 

Stock and*bond salesmen 98,135 
Industrial engineers , . ^' ^ 191,063 

Sales engineers 59,200 

Managers, durable goods manufacturing; salaried 373^138 

Finajnce , \ Insurance , and reil estate manage rB ; salaried : 155 , 600 

Managers, nondurable goo«ds manufacturing; salaried 271,323 

Sales managers, except retail trade - 254,494 
Managers, all other industriies; salaried 1 211,811 

Bank officers and finance iri&nagers * 313,338 

Real estate appraisers 2^,475 

Qperations and systems researchers and analyjsta 78,753 • 

Persoondl and labojr relations workers . 292,192 
Finance, insurance, and real estate managers; self-employed 22,818' 

Office managers, .vn.e.c, . . 216,006 , 
-Communications, utilltiea, and sanitary service mana|||rs;' 

salaried ^ ^ ^ 101,347 

insurance adjusters, es^iminers, and investigators 9^,289 

Business and repair services managers salaried ' 124,662 

Officers and administrators, public administration 239,306 ^ 

Wholesale trade managers; salaried , 224,533 

Construction managers; salaried 239,301 

Transportation mandgers; . salaried ' 131,265 

Buyers, wholesale and retail trade ► • 178,061 

Retail managerfls^, furniture; salaried , 39,503 

Wholesale trade managers; self-employed . .56,093 

Ina«t«nce agents,' brokers, and underwriters 459,237 - 

Purchasing agents and buyers, n.e.c. 162,256 

Managers,, nondurable goods manufacturing; self-employed 28,610 

Retail managers, apparel; salaried , ; • 5^6,210 

Managers, durable goods manufacturing; self-employed , 38,102 

Postmasters and mail superintendents 34,572 

Buyers and shippers, farm products ' oi'^nt 

Radio and TV announcers 07 n?^ 

Retail managers, general merchandise; salaried pc 

Managers,' all ot^er Industries, self-employed ^^*9 n 

Retail managers, hardware; salaried ot^'Hn 

Sales managers and department head^, retail' trade -ill,87U 

Retail managers, motor vehicle; salaried < ' 9fi?*inn 

Real estate agents and J^rokerfe • ' 111 tII; 
Retl^ail managers, other retail; salaried ^ 

' Retail 'managers, apparel; self-employed . - /T, 
Sales representatives, manufacturing j.ndu8tries > 41J,y«J; 
Retail managers, motor veliicles;' self-employed ; . \ ^ 

Business and repair services managers; self-employed 51,428 
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Occupational Title 



Number of Workers 
In Occupation 
In 1970 



Retail managers, furniture; ^se If -employed' 27,385 

R&tall managei:s, food stores; salaried 138,718 

Personill servlcei managers^ salaried . 91,105 

Retail managers, hardware; SQlf-employed 29,0S>9 

^tall managers general merchandise ; self-employed ^ 23, 88^^ 

Construction managers, self-employed * ^ 139,514 

Transportation managers, sel f-^ployed 20,340 
^Irllne ^tewardessejB - i 

Retail managers, other retfill; self-employed 86,936 

Restaurant, cafe, and bar managers • 322^761 

Sales representatives, wholesale trad^ ' 636,581 
Conmunications, utilities, and sanitary services managers; 

self-employed ' 2,20(X 

Rirsonal services masager^j; self-employed - 73,306 

salesmen of services and construction 226,^41 

Salesmen, retail trade / ' 455,272 
Retail managers, food stores; ^elf-employed • 116,040 

Farm manage^rs - ' . 60,366 

Retail managers, gas. stations ; self-employed 100,308 

Retail managers, gas stations; salaried 65,129 

Auctioneers A*^^^ 
Dispatchers and starters, vehicle \ v ^"»®^^ 

Boarding- and lodging-house keepers 7,481 

Salesclerks, retail trade 2,262,192 

De liverymen and routemen - 611,029 

Demonstrators , ' 39,046 

Hucksters and peddlers , " ' 120,277 

Newsboys ■ . * .64 




